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CURRENT ee se 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


CONOMIC activity and employment were both well maintained during 
September although the usual seasonal decline in employment 
occurred at the beginning of the month as students and other short-term 
workers withdrew from the labour force. Because of the pressure on man- 
power resources this year, considerable numbers of otherwise inactive 
people have been drawn into gainful employment. Nevertheless, workers 
were in short supply in a large number of occupations. 


Employment during September 
was at a new high for the month, 
persons with jobs being estimated 


at 5,676,000. This was 147,000 == 1954-55 — 1955-56 
below the figure for August but 

181,000 above that for September ; cinest aie 
1955. 


A little more than two-thirds 
of the drop was the result of a 
decline in agricultural activity. 
Harvesting work was nearly fin- : With Jobe 
ished in most regions, in spite of a 
the extraordinary difficulties ex- 
perienced in recruiting workers. 
In the Prairie Provinces in par- 
ticular, it was necessary to make 
use of a great deal of part-time 
help and of members of the armed 
forces. At the end of the month, 430,007 
the demand for harvesters and asa raat 
general farm workers was. still : 
strong in the Atlantic, Ontario 
and Prairie regions. 


(RS WEE TO HES PEST Sm DS HST ET CV Cs La 
JASONDJFMAMIJSJS ASO 


The employment trend in non- 
agricultural industries has shown 
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a tendency to level off after the rapid rise earlier in the year. The esti- 
mate of non-farm job-holders dropped 42,000 from the previous month, 
perhaps slightly less than usual. After adjustments for seasonal changes, 
employment in this sector was 2 per cent higher than at the beginning 
of this year and 9 per cent higher than at the beginning of 1955. 


In addition to the usual drop in the tourist industry, some fairly 
large layoffs occurred during September, although most of these were 
short-term. About 8,000 workers were released because of the model 
change-over at General Motors and Chrysler but most of these were back 
at work early in October. Production of new models was resumed at the 
Ford Motor Company and workers laid off in August were recalled. The 
end of the farm implement production season resulted in the temporary 
layoff of about 1,600 workers, bringing the number released by this 
industry in the past two months to more than 4,000. 


In most areas of the country, however, the employment situation was 
more remarkable for a scarcity of labour than for layoffs. The estimate 
of persons without jobs and seeking work declined slightly to 97,000 
and registrations for employment at offices of the National Employment 
Service dropped to the lowest level in four years. The scarcity of work- 
ers was particularly marked in northern Ontario and in the three Prairie 
provinces. In fact, only two areas in these regions did not report a general 
shortage of labour. 


The pressure on manpower resources this year has drawn an in- 
creasing proportion of the adult population into employment. During the 
past few years, there was a noticeable decline in labour force partici- 
pation by persons in the younger and older age groups—a probable re- 
flection of longer schooling and earlier retirement. This year, however, 
the trend has been reversed. The participation rates for males, 14—19 
years of age and 65 years of age and over, show a significant increase 
over last year, and the rates for females have been higher in all age 
groups. It is estimated, in fact, that the increased participation rate 
alone is responsible for the addition of some 50,000 to the labour force 
during the year. This higher rate is attributable in no small degree 
to the manpower squeeze in agriculture. 


The expansion in economic activity during the past year and a half 
has resulted in some spectacular employment gains, particularly in 
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certain industries. These gains should, however, be viewed in the per- 
spective of longer run trends. The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment, seasonally adjusted, for the industrial composite, from 
1953 to the present time, and percentage changes for the various in- 
dustrial groups during this period. 


The dynamic role of construction in the current upturn is clearly 
demonstrated, for employment in this industry increased almost 25 per 
from February 1955 to July 1956. This reflects a remarkable jump in 
construction investment over the past two years, with spending in 1955 
more than 16 per cent higher than in 1954, and intended expenditures in 
1956 about 27 per cent higher than in 1955. 


The construction industry has shown little or no sign of slackening 
its pace, although normally building activity begins to slow down at this 
time of year. Some changes have occurred, however, within the industry. 
Housing construction has slackened somewhat in recent weeks but this 
has had little effect on total employment in the industry: increased labour 
requirements in other fields of construction have more than offset the 
reduction in house-building. Construction employment in August was 
estimated at 480,000 — almost 50,000 more than ever before. 


Other industries also have responded to rising demand pressures. 
Employment in the primary industries, apart from agriculture, has risen 
quite sharply as a result of the heavy demand, both at home and abroad, 
for industrial raw materials. Manufacturing employment, seasonally ad- 
justed, has risen by about 10 per cent since the beginning of 1955, as a 
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result not only of high levels of investment spending but also of increased 
expenditures by consumers for housing and many types of durable goods. 
To carry the much increased traffic, the transportation industries have 
hired additional staff and employment in the various service and distri- 
bution industries has risen to keep pace with the generally increased 
tempo of economic activity. 


In fact, the increase in employment has, in varying degree, been 
distributed over the entire industrial complex. Some industries, such 
as construction, have been able to attract greater numbers of workers 
than other industries because of the drawing power of high wages. More 
than 6,000 vacancies for carpenters and unskilled construction workers 
were registered with the NES at the end of September this year, more 
than double the year-earlier figure. Shortages have also been reported 
in a fairly wide range of other occupations. NES statistics indicate 
that, in addition to the occupations mentioned, there were significant 
scarcities of loggers, miners, sheet-metal workers, engineers, draughts- 
men, electronic technicians, auto mechanics, secretaries, stenographers 
and domestic servants. Workers in these occupational groups were ur- 
gently required in all regions. 


In order, however, to set the current manpower picture into proper 
perspective, it is necessary also to take into account the recession 
period that preceded the 1955 upturn. It is evident from the foregoing 
chart that while construction, mining and, to a lesser extent, manu- 
facturing, made striking advances since the beginning of 1955, these 
gains were partly offset by losses during the latter part of 1955 and in 
1954. Employment in manufacturing actually dropped substantially (about 
7 per cent) during the recession period and, although an equally marked 
rise has occurred since then, the net gain in employment in manufacturing 
since 1953 was less than 3 per cent. Construction employment had de- 
clined by nearly 8 per cent during this period. Transportation and com- 
munications employment had also dropped by more than 2 per cent mainly 
as a result of heavy layoffs by the railways. 


On the other hand, the service and distribution industries, which 
together account for about 40 per cent of all workers in Canada, regis- 
tered sizeable employment gains not only since the spring of 1955, but 
also during the recession period. It is estimated, in fact, that more than 
60 per cent of the rise in employment between July 1953 and July 1956, 
(i.e., more than 200,000) can be attributed to expansion of the service 
and distribution industries. Thus, while rapidly expanding industries, 
such as mining and construction, are exerting heavy pressure on avail- 
able supplies of workers, shortages in these industries have tended to 
obscure the growth of employment in the tertiary industries in recent 
years. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


ey, INCE agreements were completed earlier in the year covering most 
of the major collective bargaining situations, negotiations during 
the past two months have centred around relatively small bargaining 
units spread over many industries. Demands of the unions for substantial 
wage increases and other benefits have in most cases been settled 
peacefully, but the number of strikes has been greater than usual. 


The 52 stoppages reported for August 1956 is the highest figure 
for some years and preliminary figures for September show only a slight 
drop to 48. More than 20 of these each affected fewer than 100 workers 
and only 9 involved more than 500. In total 14,069 workers were involved 
in the 48 stoppages and the time loss was 111,200 man-days. In Sept- 
ember 1955, 34 strikes and lockouts with 23,176 workers caused 214,090 
days of lost time. 


Wage increases of considerable size together with substantially 
improved fringe benefits negotiated earlier for many large bargaining 
units have resulted in pressures in the smaller units for similar gains. 
Wage increases appear to have been a main point at issue in more than 
two-thirds of the strikes in existence during September. Such fringe 
benefits as vacations, statutory holidays, health and welfare and 
pensions were also matters in dispute in more than 40 per cent of the 
stoppages. Hours of work, union security and seniority were factors in a 
much smaller proportion of the disputes. 


Preliminary figures compiled in the Department of Labour show 
that in the first nine months of this year there were 191 strikes and 
lockouts. The 79,317 workers directly affected lost a total of 1,071,075 
man-days. In the corresponding period last year, the figures were 130 
strikes and lockouts, 52,530 workers and 771,075 man-days. 


Labour Organization 


Final figures on labour organization in Canada for 1956 have now 
been prepared by the Department and the 1956 edition of Labour Organ- 
ization in Canada is in the process of publication. The report shows 
that at May 1, 1956, membership of labour unions in Canada was esti- 
mated at 1,351,652, an increase of more than 80,000 over the previous 
year. More than one million of the union members are in organizations 
affiliated with the new Canadian Labour Congress. The estimated union 
membership at May 1, 1956, is shown in the accompanying table by af- 
filiation. 


Collective Bargaining 


Metal Containers — A new agreement between the Continental Can 
Co. of Canada Limited and the United Steelworkers of America applies 
to plants in the United States and Canada. Approximately 900 employees 
in plants of the company at Toronto and Vancouver are affected by the 
new three-year agreement, which is reported to provide wage increases 
totalling more than 20 cents an hour during its life. 
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Estimated Union Membership, May 1956 


Branches Members 


Canadian Labour Congress .......sscsssscsssssessssseneeesesersseeses 5,238 1,030,000 
EAE ACI, CEA 5c SESICI -sece ek IRs BO 3,527 821,000 
GIG: onlyct..o0 2a atl Shieh... aaah 1,662 203,000 
AFL-CIO directly chartered locals 

(affiliated with CLG)... 2h. nado k. died 49 6,000 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour........ 432 101,000 
American Federation of Labor —Congress of 

Industrial Organizations only ............sssessssseeeseeseeeees 24 1,000 

International Railway Brotherhoods............ssssseeseceees 366 44,000 

Unaffiliated International Unions............c..cscseseeseeseeeee 170 81,000 

Unaffiliated national, regional and local organizations 532 94,000 

Dota -ci.fossccssnce sctsneveds stteadts cates soataay 6,762 1,351,000 


Engineering Machinery — Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, has 
agreed with four unions to a 10-cent-an-hour increase in a one-year 
contract. Other contract changes concern overtime, statutory holidays, 
pensions and seniority. The four unions are the [nternational Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, the International Association of Machinists, the 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association, and the United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipefitting 
Industry. 


Transportation Equipment — Early in October the management of 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Limited, Fort William, and the United 
Automobile Workers agreed on a new contract. Employees will receive 
immediate wage increases ranging from 5 to 10 cents an hour and a 
further 4 cents on June 1, 1957. 


Meanwhile a dispute between the same company and the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen, representing employees at the Dominion and Turcot 
works in Montreal, has been referred to conciliation. In addition to a 
wage increase, the union is seeking a work week of 40 hours, three weeks’ 
vacation after 10 years’ service, additional statutory holidays, a union 
shop and company financed pension and health plans. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employees of R.C.A. Victor Co., Limited, 
Prescott, are covered by a new two-year agreement which provides in- 
creases totalling 16 cents an hour payable at intervals during the two 
years. The work week will be reduced progressively from 423 to 40 hours. 
The employees are represented by the International Union of Electrical, 


Radio and Machine Workers. 


Agreement between the United Steelworkers of America and the 
English Electric Company of Canada, Limited, St. Catharines, ended 
the strike of approximately 600 employees that began September 24. The 
new 28-month contract is reported to provide benefits valued at approxi- 
mately 20 cents per hour. 


Chemicals — Differences between Polymer Corporation, Limited, and 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers of America have been referred to a 
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conciliation officer. The union has been seeking a one-year contract 
with a 20-per-cent increase. The counter-proposal of the company was 
a three- or 3- year contract with an immediate 6-per-cent increase in 
rates, a further 3 per cent at April 1, 1957, and 3 per cent at April 1, 
1958, plus a cost-of-living escalator clause. 


Automobiles —Negotiations have been going on for some time bet- 
ween Chrsyler Corporation of Canada, Limited, and the United Automobile 
Workers of America. Although agreement had not been reached at the 
middle of October, it was reported that, with the assistance of a concili- 
ation officer, some progress towards a settlement had been made. It 
appears that one of the main matters in dispute concerns the length of 
time any new agreement should apply. 


Shipyards — Approximately 5,000 workers are affected by negotiations 
at several shipyards in Vancouver and Victoria. The companies and the 
several unions bargaining jointly are reported to have reached a basis for 
settling differences for submission to a vote of the employees. The 
unions had originally requested an increase in wages of 35 cents an hour 
as well as improvements in fringe benefits. 


Primary Textiles —The Textile Workers’ Union of America is reported 
to have negotiated a new agreement with the Hamilton Cotton Company, 
Limited, covering plants in Hamilton, Dundas and Trenton. The two-year 
agreement is reported to provide wage increases amounting to 6 cents an 
hour. 


Working Conditions — Office Workers 

The 1956 survey of working conditions revealed little change from 
1955 in the standard hours for office employees in manufacturing. Es- 
tablishments accounting for 91 per cent of the total office workers re- 
ported a 5-day week (89 per cent in 1955) and almost 63 per cent of the 
office workers had a weekly schedule of 37/4 hours or less (60 per cent 
in 1955). 

The proportion of employees in offices of manufacturing plants where 
eight or more paid statutory holidays were granted was higher in 1956 
(85 per cent) than in 1955 (82 per cent). About one-quarter of the employ- 
ees were in offices paying for nine or more in 1956, compared with one- 
fifth in the previous year. 


There was evidence that the trend towards a more liberal vacation 
policy continued. Employees in plants reporting a three-week vacation 
constituted 72 per cent of the total. This is only slightly higher than in 
1955, but the proportion in plants where three weeks were given after 
10 years’ service or less jumped to 10 per cent from 5 per cent in 1955. 
Four-week vacations also showed some gain—13 per cent in the latest 
survey compared with less than 8 per cent in 1955. 


Pension plans for office employees were reported in effect in offices 
employing 78 per cent of the total (74 per cent in 1955). For group life 
and wage loss insurance, the proportions were virtually unchanged from 
last year at 90 and 58 per cent respectively. 


Additional information on working conditions of office employees 
will appear in the November issue. An article on working conditions of 
plant employees appears in this issue on page 1303. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
GENERAL shortage of labour 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE | wee still reported at 

FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES October 1 in one-quarter of the 109 
labour market areas regularly 
surveyed by the Department of 
Labour. All but two of the re- 
mainder were in the classification 
denoting approximate balance be- 
October, § tween labour requirements and the 

a8 | available supply. Eighteen of the 
20 areas in the Prairie Provinces 
were in shortage, a reflection of 
the rapidly increasing industrial 
output, the heavy programs of 
industrial, institutional and high- 
way construction in all three 
provinces, and the harvesting of 
an above-average grain crop. 
All the areas of northwestern 
Ontario were also in the short- 


Sub stantial Moderate mT 
Surplus Surplus age category because of the 
' persistent scarcity of workers in 
Belence shortoge |_| forestry, construction and mining. 


Most of the changes in area 
classification during September 
involved the movement into and out 
of the shortage category. By October 1, the harvesting of tobacco, grain 
and field crops was near completion in many areas and the resulting 
release of workers eased the shortage of construction and woods workers. 
In other areas, however, the requirements of construction and manu- 
facturing increased more rapidly than the available supply of workers. 


The situation in Windsor and Oshawa showed the expected improve- 
ment as automobile workers were recalled after layoffs for model change- 
over; Windsor was reclassified into the moderate surplus category and 
Oshawa into balance. 


Labour Market 
Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 
Minor 


“See inside back cover May Labour Gazette, 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
, non-agricultural activity) 


October 1, 1956 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Brantford 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


Hamilton Calgary 
Montreal Edmonton 
Quebec — Levis Ottawa — Hull 
St. John’s Winnipeg 
Toronto 
Vancouver — New 

‘Westminster 


Corner Brook Fort William — 

Cornwall Port Arthur 

Farnham — Granby —> KITCHENER 

Guelph Sudbury 

Halifax Timmins — 

Joliette Kirkland Lake 

Kingston 

Lae St. Jean 

London 

Moncton 

New Glasgow 

Niagara Peninsula 
—> OSHAWA 

Peterborough 

Rovyn — Val d'Or 

Saint John 

Samia 

Shawinigan Falls 

Sherbrooke 

Sydney 

Trois Riviéres 

Victoria 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) . 


Barrle Brandon 
Chatham Lethbridge 
Charlottetown Moose Jaw 
Prince Albert North Battleford 
Riviere du Loup Red Deer 
Thetford — Megantle ~ Regina 

St. Georges Saskatoon 

Yorkton 


Bathurst Cranbrook 
Belleville — Trenton '—> DRUMHELLER 
Beavharnols Dauphin 
BRACEBRIDGE <—— Dawson Creek 
Brampton > KAMLOOPS 
Bridgewater Listowel 
Campbellton Medicine Hat 
—> CENTRAL VANCOUVER |—® SAULT STE. MARIE 
ISLAND —> ST. THOMAS 
Chilliwack Swift Current 
—> DRUMMONDVILLE Weyburn 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 
Gaspe 
Goderich 
Grond Falls 
Kentville 
Lochute — 
Ste. Thérése 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
PEMBROKE Ces! 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
SIMCOE <._——— 
Sorel 
Ste, Agathe — 
St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
St. Stephen 
Summerside 
Trail — Nelson 
Truro 


Valleyfield 

Victoriaville 

Walkerton 

WOODSTOCK - C 
INGERSOLL 

WOODSTOCK, N.B. <—— 

Yarmouth 


—> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 


ss ™ TOTAL employment in the Atlantic 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC region changed very little during 
ane es September from the record level 
reached in August. Persons with 
2 jobs were estimated at 536,000 at 

Re | September 22, a decline of 7,000 
| from a month earlier but an increase 

of 17,000 from a year earlier. The 
Fie | decline was entirely the result of 
Nonhoeee |} seasonal reductions in the labour 
|} force. Demands for construction 
and forestry workers eased slightly 
during the month as a result of the 


Sesen, 


Ronin : usual shift from farm to non-farm 
4 employment following completion 

ba Sr 1 Spee eaeh Epa g : 
1F WRT SPAS Re HS 4 of the hay harvest. Nevertheless, 


expansion of non-farm employment 
reduced available labour supplies 
to the lowest level in five years. Construction continued very active, 
resulting in heavy demands for skilled tradesmen. 


Manpower requirements in the region as a whole have been much 
stronger this summer than last. Employment levels differed most notice- 
ably from a year ago in construction, forestry, trade and manufacturing. 
Construction was particularly brisk in New Brunswick, mainly because of 
continuing work on large projects such as the $50,000,000 hydro-electric 
plant at Beechwood and the army camp at Gagetown. The increase in for- 
estry employment reflects the improvement in foreign and domestic mar- 
kets for lumber and pulp. Manufacturing employment in Nova Scotia was 
10 per cent higher than a year earlier, chiefly because of a sharp re- 
covery in the railway rolling stock and iron and steel industry. Total in- 


dustrial employment in the region was about 7 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. 


Only one of the 21 areas in the region was reclassified during the 
month, from the shortage to the balanced category. At October 1 the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in balance 
21 (17); in moderate surplus 0 (4). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John's (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Unemployment continued 
to decline in this area as logging and construction remained very active. 
A layoff involving 150 workers occurred at Fortune Bay Products Limited, 
a fish processing plant, but on the whole manufacturing employment 


showed little change during the month. Total employment was slightly 
higher than a year earlier. 


Woodstock (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. Labour require- 
ments eased sufficiently during the month to warrant a change in the 


classification of the area. Carpenters, construction labourers and farm 
workers however, continued to be scarce. 
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QUEBEC 


BOTH the labour force and em- 
ployment dropped seasonally in 
Quebec during the month. In the 
week ended September 22, the 
number of persons with jobs was 


*“LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 


: Doane ee es 
— 
3 oasere 


estimated at 1,583,000, a new Gees Labour Force 
record for the month and 32,000 [: ' 

higher than a year earlier. The |. py aed peo 
completion of farm work in some [1,500,000 ES Perens 


4 With Job 
areas accounted fora decrease of [24% tak 


15,000 in agricultural employment | 
during September but it was ap- 2 150,000 PO ant Persons Without Jobs 


parent that other jobs were fairly |. peri ree 
plentiful for those who wanted [: 50,000 SR —Smanamase 


= 1,400, at ae 


work. The number of persons 
registered for employment at NES 
offices dropped to 43,200, about 
2.7 per cent of the labour force. 


Se la A | a as a Vesa a at Ba 
IMELMACM “Io T AnS-OGN, D 


Production and employment in manufacturing continued to expand 
steadily, led by sizeable gains in firms producing electrical apparatus, 
paper, aluminum and other non-ferrous metals. Employment in textiles 
was moderately higher than last year, following strike settlements with 
the larger firms. Employment in transportation equipment continued the 
recovery that began last year. 


New records were established in most non-manufacturing industries, 
with gains of nearly 5 per cent over last year’s high in mining, trade 
and service. Construction appeared to be past its seasonal peak but 
employment was at least 25 per cent higher than last year. A new mark 
might also have been set in forestry but for the scarcity of available 
labour. 


The effects of the continued industrial expansion in the region 
during the past year have been most marked in the metropolitan and 
major industrial centres, although all areas have benefited in some 
degree. At October 1, for the first time in many years, labour supply and 
demand were in approximate balance in all 24 areas of the region. Last 
year at this time two areas were still in the moderate labour surplus 
category. 1 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment continued at 
a high level, the latest index being 6 per cent above last year’s record. 
Activity in the clothing industry neared its fall peak, with employment 
slightly higher than last year. Employment in aircraft manufacturing 
showed an increase over last year, although it was still far below the 
1953 level. In virtually all other industries employment was substantially 
higher than ever before. Registrations for employment at the NES office 
dropped slowly to 16,100 at the end of September, 6,400 below the 
comparable figure in 1955. More than 8,000 job vacancies were registered 
with the NES, considerably more than at any previous time on record. 
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While opportunities existed in all occupations, requirements were par- 
ticularly strong for engineers, draughtsmen, machinists, toolmakers, 
sheet metal workers and operators of heavy construction equipment. 
Among women, there was a strong demand for secretaries, secondary 
textile workers and household service workers. 


Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment was 
higher and unemployment lower than last year. Textile plants in the 
area have been operating at capacity since the settlement of a strike 
earlier this summer. Pulp and paper companies had recruited most of 
their pulpcutting crews, but were having difficulty getting the remain- 
der. In the Lévis shipyards, employment was higher than last year and 
it is expected that the annual fall layoff will be smaller than last winter. 


Drummondville (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Moderate 
employment increases were reported in most industries in the area. 
Near-capacity production was maintained in all textile plants except 
those manufacturing hosiery, where layoffs occurred as a result of a 
falling demand for full-fashioned hose. 


ONTARIO 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO IN the Ontario region, employment 
aera Peete rey showed continued strength during 


September, despite the usual 


2,150,000 Seer seasonal decline as students and 
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i basting Sen other short-time workers withdrew 
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with jobs were estimated at 
Persons 2,076,000 at September 22, a 
With Jobs 
decrease of 75,000 from the pre- 
vious month and an increase of 
90,000 from a year earlier. De- 
clines in farm employment and 
temporary layoffs in the automobile 
and related industries accounted 
peace: a eyes Suge for most of the decrease in total 
Je Mh CAMMIC IVa) CANS “ON ep . 
employment. Apart from a sizeable 
number of workers on extended 
layoff fromthe automobile industry, 
unemployment remained at a low level. 


Persons Without Jobs 
and Seeking Work 


Most industries operated at or near capacity, with the exception of 
agriculture, which was hampered by inclement weather, and the auto- 
motive and farm implement industries, where model change-over and end- 
of-season layoffs were continuing. Construction remained very active 
despite labour disputes. Activity in the logging industry was rising but 
operations in several areas were curtailed by the scarcity of experienced 
bushworkers, Labour shortages also continued in mining and agriculture, 
and engineers, draughtsmen and experienced workers in certain construc- 
tion, trade and service occupations were scarce. 


At October 1, classification of the 34 areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in shortage, 7 (0); in balance, 
25 (30); in moderate surplus, 2 (3); in substantial surplus, 0 (1). 
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Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan), Remained in Group 3. Employment conditions 
were stable despite seasonal adjustments in the farm implement, motor 
vehicle and textile industries. The iron and steel industry increased pro- 
duction. Construction employment showed sustained strength. Skilled 
workers were scarce in technical and factory trades, and in managerial, 
service and trade occupations. 


Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. There was no marked 
change in the labour market situation although the number of occupations 
in short supply increased during the month, particularly in the construc- 
tion trades. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. The labour market tightened 
during September and employment was 6 per cent higher than a year ear- 
lier. Most industries remained busy. There was some weakening in resi- 
dential construction but other branches of the industry continued strong. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Rehiring 
of workers in several automotive plants more than offset layoffs for re- 
tooling in other parts of the industry and resulted in an easing of labour 
surpluses. Steel shortages and credit curtailment caused some slowing 
down in construction. 


Kitchener (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. In- 
creased demand for skilled workers, mainly in construction and metal 
trades, brought the area into shortage. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Rapid 
rehiring of auotomobile workers in the first week of October brought em- 
ployment back to normal. 


St. Thomas and Sault Ste. Marie (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 4. 


Bracebridge, Pembroke, Simcoe and Woodstock-Ingersoll (minor). Re- 
classified from Group 4 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


DURING September, employment in the Prairie region remained at record 
levels for the month. The return of students to school after the summer 
resulted in a seasonal contraction of the labour force and accentuated 
the shortages, of semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Most types of 
workers continued to be urgently needed throughout the region. Persons 
with jobs were estimated at 1,014,000 at September 22, a decrease of 
34,000 from the previous month but an increase of 25,000 from a year 
earlier. Registrations for employment at NES offices declined during 
the month to 1.5 per cent of the labour force, compared with 2 per cent 
a year before. 


Harvesting operations were impeded during the month by rainy 
weather and a shortage of farm help. The number of harvest workers 
from eastern Canada was reported to be much below normal. Fairly good 
progress was being made with the harvest, however, with the help of men in the 
armed forces and of persons with farm experience who normally work 
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Se regularly in other occupations. The 
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generally tight labour market si- 
tuation is reflected in the NES 
statistics, which show that at the 
end of the month 40 per cent more 
job vacancies than job regis- 
trations were recorded for males. 


1956 


: Only one area was reclassi- 
notte: = 1 fied during the month, from the 

4 balanced to the shortage category. 
At October 1, the area classi- 
| fication was as follows (last 
With Jobe: Sez | year’s figures in brackets): in 
ig ‘| shortage 18 (2); in balance 2 
(18). 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Remained 
in Group 4. Unemployment. con- 
tinued to decline in this area, reaching the lowest level in several years. 
Demands for harvest help eased following an influx of workers from 
outlying districts but most industries needed additional workers. The 
most acute labour shortage was of construction workers; machine oper- 
ators and labourers for highway construction were also very scarce. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Employment continued to 
expand, setting a new all-time record in this area. At the same time, 
unemployment dropped lower than at any time in the past five years. 
The manpower situation continued to be very tight, resulting in com- 
petitive bidding for workers in some key occupations. Shortages of 
construction workers were reported to be particularly severe. At the end 
of the month, 650 labourers were urgently needed but the supply was 
almost completely exhausted. Total male vacancies were double the 
number of job registrations listed at the local office. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Employment continued at 
a record level. Labour shortages were reported in agriculture, con- 
struction and some parts of manufacturing. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 4. Em- 
ployment remained at record levels. Loggers and all types of construc- 
tion workers continued to be very scarce. 


Drumheller (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 


PACIFIC 


NEAR-RECORD employment levels were maintained in the Pacific region 
during September, although the usual withdrawal of seasonal workers, 
particularly students, from the labour force caused some decline in the 
total numbers employed. Persons with jobs were estimated at 467,000 at 
September 22, about 16,000 fewer than a month earlier but 17,000 more 
than in September 1955. Registrations for employment at NES offices 
were at a record low. On the other hand, job vacancies were considerably 
more numerous than they have been for many years, 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - 
1955 


Harvesting operations were 
progressing rapidly although farm 
labour shortages reached near- 
critical points in many districts. 
Farm product and fish processing 
plants were fully active. Temporary 
employment of housewives helped 
to meet the labour demand in these 
industries. With cooler weather, 
forest fire hazards diminished, per- 
mitting logging and sawmilling to 
return to full production. Most bran- 
ches of mining, manufacturing and 
construction continued to op erate Ftescosncunnanesnentantsunnnni nin tatannt RSS IaN 
near capacity, with the exception 
of coal mines and shingle mills, 
which felt the effects of weak demand. In construction, a strike of rock 
and tunnel workers brought activities to a halt in some areas. Trade and 
services were very active. 


Labour Force 


weeewown 


Compared with a year ago, the construction industry showed the most 
rapid increase in employment, followed by the public utilities and serv- 
ice industries. Manufacturing in general continued its long-term expansion 
and remained well above 1955 levels. Most of the 1956 increase in manu- 
facturing employment, however, occurred in the early part of the year. 
Among the various branches of manufacturing, the iron and steel, trans- 
portation equipment and non-ferrous metal products industries continued 
to expand much more rapidly than in 1955. Trade, finance, insurance, real 
estate and the service industries maintained their steady rate of growth. 


Shortages of labour continued, particularly of engineers, draughtsmen, 
some types of metal workers, miners, and loggers. During the month, one 
area was reclassified from the balanced to the shortage category and one 
from moderate surplus to balance. At October 1, classification of the ten 
areas in the region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
shortage, 2 (0); in balance, 8 (8); in moderate surplus, 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 

Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Em- 
ployment continued at record levels, about 9 per cent higher than a year 
ago. Manufacturing was highly active, particularly in the metal and wood 
trades. Logging operations increased rapidly as the weather improved. 
Construction showed continuing strength. Experienced and qualified 
workers were scarce in most occupations and the shortage of nurses was 
serious. 


Victoria(major industrial). Remained in Group 3. Most industries operated 
at capacity. The labour market was exceptionally tight, particularly for 
engineers, draughtsmen, welders, mechanics and household service work- 
ers. 


Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 4. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1956) 


Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (@).............004 Sept. 22 5,773, 000 
Total persons with joD8............:.ssceseseees Sept. 22 5,676,000 
At work 35 hours OF MOFe.......c0ssseeeeee Sept. 22 | 5,168,000 
At work less than 35 hours ........-.00++- Sept. 22 345, 000 
With jobs but not at work........sssereees Sept. 22 163,000 
With jobs but on short time....-.....s+++ Sept. 22 22,000 


With jobs but laid off full week Sept. 22 17,000 


Persons without jobs and seeking work | Sept. 22 97,000 


Persons with jobs in agriculture........... Sept. 22 841,000 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... Sept. 22 4,835, 000 
Total paid Workers....s..cscseesecereeeeseereceees Sept. 22 4,455,000 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
Atlantic.....ccccovsccccssscrosscecsssssccessasesseesas Sept. 20 17,300 
Quebec’ Sept. 20 43,700 
Ontario Sept. 20 66, 900 
Prairie 15,300 


Pacific 
Total, all regions 


15,600 
158,800 


Claimants for Unemployment 


Insurance benefit ........-.cscceresceccsescerceaees j 132,276 
Amount of benefit payments. ..--+---+.s+-sseeeees $8,170,564 
Industrial employment (1949=100) -.---.----. 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100).-..-- 
Immigration sasenepcsnssedersscevastsctsuatscastcurcadsace +19.7(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Nosvof days lost)... seicecencstetecneseehteateses ' 111,200 +38.9(c) 
No. of workers involved ............ssssssseseseees 14,069 +51.0(c) 


INosiofi strikes is vesscc.tecesssccnegavesomtecneeed Boia |September 48 +59,2(c) 


Earnings and Income 


Average weekly wages and salaries ......... August 1 $64.74 é 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ..........-0c000 August 1 $, 1.52 : 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... August l 40.9 i 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)...........+00+ August 1 $62.33 


Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Sept. 1 119.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| August 1 125.4 


NNRAOaN 
NIOSOCOWNTDLM 


Total labour income............ssss+0 $000,000] July 1,223 : 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—39=100)k.......sssssseeeees, 284.9 
Manuf ac tisrisi gicstecssccnsse-tavescseccrecesntarckoesy | 286.4 
Dutablesscccccovscsscccsacesscoreucscatcadasseuseere 358.2 
INon#Diirables iaissisnesscccscsteuctaceceancecetes 240.5 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, 4 monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Equel Pay Act Proclaimed 
In Foree from October 1 
The Female Employees Equal Pay Act 


came into force on October 1. The date 
was proclaimed in The Canada Gazette, 
Part II, September 26. 


The Act provides that female employees 
doing work which is identical or substan- 
tially identical to that being done by male 
employees shall not be paid at rates of 
pay less than the rates of pay of such 
male employees. 


Federal Jurisdiction 


Copies of the Act were sent out last 
month to employers and trade unions 
concerned in operations coming within 
federal jurisdiction. Such operations include 
railways, water transportation, navigation 
and shipping, canals, telegraphs, airlines, 
radio, banks, other works of an inter- 
provincial or international nature or which 
have been declared to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or of two or more 
provinces. 

Employers and trade unions have been 
asked to review their policies in the light 
of the provisions of the Act. 

The Act will be administered by the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the Depart- 
ment. 


Can Companies Eliminate 


Female Wage Differential 


All differences between male and female 
wage rates were eliminated in the collective 
agreements signed at the end of September 
by the United Steelworkers of America and 
two can companies. 

The agreements, covering the companies’ 
plants in both Canada and the United 
States, were signed in Los Angeles by the 
Continental Can Company and the Amer- 
ican Can Company. Representatives of 
Canadian locals served on the union’s 
negotiating committee. 

The three-year contracts provide a basic 
214-cents-an-hour wage increase over the 
contract period. 
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Another U. K. Industry 
Adopting Equal Pay 

Another British industry, the gas industry, 
has reached agreement on the principle 
of equal pay for equal work for men and 
women clerical, administrative, professional 
and technical staffs in the industry. 

Under the arrangement, equal pay will 
be attained in six stages. The first step 
was taken in April this year, and succeed- 
ing adjustments will be made January 1 
each year until full equality is reached on 
January 1, 1961. 

Other professions that are working on 
the five-year plans are: Central Govern- 
ment (non-industrial Civil Service); 
teachers in England and Wales; local 
government service (administrative) ; 
teachers in Scotland; teachers in Northern 
Ireland; national health service employees; 
electricity supply industry. 

Prior to the introduction of the five-year 
plans, women were already receiving equal 
pay with men in the following professions: 
medicine, dentistry, physiotherapy, radio- 
graphy, architecture, university teaching, 
journalism and broadcasting. Ministers of 
the Crown and members of Parliament, 
salaried magistrates, solicitors, pharmacists 
working in hospitals, and. professional and 
technical workers in local governments 
also received equal pay whether they were 
men or women. 


Gregg Finds No Union 


Opposed to Automation 

Nowhere had he seen a statement by a 
responsible union officer opposing auto- 
mation as such, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour, told the convention 
of the International Association of Machin- 
ists in San Francisco early last month. 

“Wears have been expressed, and also 
hopes. But nowhere, on this continent, 
has there been stated publicly a desire to 
turn backwards and oppose this troubling 
innovation,” he continued. 

There appeared to be confidence that 
the complexities of automation could be 
solved, and that it could be made servant 
of the people rather than their master, 
Mr. Gregg said. He believed that this 
confidence was based on the great success 
of union organization and _ collective 
bargaining on this continent, particularly 
in the post-war years. 


Paraguay last month became the 77th 
member of the International Labour 
Organization, it was announced at the 
conference of American states members, 
Havana. 
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CLC Seeking Support for 
Educational Institutions 


The Canadian Labour Congress proposes 
launching a drive to obtain increased 
financial support for Canadian educational 
institutions, it was announced last month. 


At the initial meeting of a _ newly- 
appointed advisory committee on educa- 
tion, a special sub-committee was appointed 
to compile more detailed information on 
needs. Methods of approach, particularly 
to provincial and federal governments, 
will be considered at subsequent meetings. 


“At no time has the need for education 
been more necessary than it is today,” 
explained Max Swerdlow, CLC Educa- 
tional Director. “The extension of educa- 
tional opportunities is essential to our 
whole economic development. We want 
to see the price tag taken off education 
and opportunity provided for qualified 
students to attend university. We recog- 
nize that education is primarily a _ pro- 
vincial matter and we are anxious to see 
more assistance given by the provinces. 
At the same time the federal Government 
can give valuable assistance by setting an 
example.” 

The sub-committee appointed is com- 
posed of Gower Markle, United Steel- 
workers; John Whitehouse, Textile Workers 
Union; and Gordon Milling, Ontario 
Federation of Labour. 


Urge Aid to Education 
By Government, Industry 


The Association of Professional Engineers 
of Ontario last month called on all levels 
of government to support Canadian indus- 
try in financing the expansion of univer- 
sity facilities for adequate postgraduate 
training. 

Dr. G. N. Patterson, Director of the 
University of Toronto Institute of Aero- 
physics, earlier had published a statement 
that he would not be able to accept even 
half the applicants for advanced studies 
this year. The Association said it based 
its stand on Dr. Patterson’s statement. 

The aircraft industry, Dr. Patterson said, 
should set up a building fund for the 
Institute of Aerophysics with an _ initial 
target of $600,000 and subsequently $100,000 
a year. He had suggested this because he 
said most of the graduates found employ- 
ment in the aircraft industry and in con- 
sideration of the financial support already 
received from the Defence Research Board 
and the Toronto University. 
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In the Association’s statement, President 
Merritt W. Hotchkin said: 

“The present grave situation as indicated 
by Dr. Patterson emphasizes the need for 
immediate action by the federal Govern- 
ment in helping Canadian industry to 
implement the recommendations made at 
the recent national manpower engineering 
conference at St. Andrew’s, N.B.” 


College Plans Course to 
Ease Engineer Shortage 


An educational experiment that may 
help relieve a future shortage of engineers 
and technicians will be inaugurated soon 
at Waterloo College, Ontario. 

The plan was announced by Ira G. 
Needles, Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Associate Faculties of Waterloo 
College and President of B. F. Goodrich of 
Canada Ltd., at a Kitchener Rotary Club 
luncheon. 

Highlights of the plan are: 

A six-year engineering . course 
admittance after Grade 12 standing. 

A technical diploma after three years 
for students not proceeding to an engineer- 
ing degree. 

A co-operative plan with industry under 
which students spend alternate 13-week 
periods in college and in industry. 

Further research must be carried out 
before the plan is adopted. It has been 
estimated that the course will begin in the 
fall of 1957. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Needles began by pointing out that of all 
those in Canada eligible for university, 
only 74 per cent are taking advantage of 
their opportunities; but this proportion 
will, it is estimated, double in the next 
10 years. 

This raises two major problems, he said: 
(1) the provision of university buildings, 
equipment and instructors to meet the 
increased demand, and (2) the direction 
into the technical field of more of those 
who have the ability to procure and make 
use of a technical education. 

The answer to the first problem is 
money, he pointed out, to make possible 
the needed buildings, equipment and 
instructors. “But this expansion of our 
universities does not provide the complete 
solution to the vital education problem, 
especially in the field of technology,” he 
added. 

Mr. Needles gave this explanation of 
the plan, which bears the title, “Co-opera- 
tive Plan of Education for Engineers and 
Technicians”. 
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“We propose to admit students who 
have successfully completed Grade 12 in 
either vocational or high schools. For the 
next two years the student is given a 
course that includes the equivalent of the 
Grade 13 subjects required for university 
admission, some first-year university sub- 
jects and at least 12 hours a week instruc- 
tion and lab work in technical subjects. 

“At the end of two years, students who 
qualify in their academic subjects may 
then proceed towards a four-year engineer’s 


degree course. Students who fail to qualify 


in academic subjects ‘but who show 
definite aptitude towards technical subjects 
would be encouraged to proceed with 
third-year course for technicians . . 

“This plan requires the student to spend 
six years after Grade 12 to procure an 
engineer’s degree, rather than the usual 
five.” Reasons for the additional year, he 
explained, were:— 

“Industry co-operates with the college in 
training the student, who spends one- 
quarter of a year in college and the next 
quarter training in industry, alternating 
quarterly between industry and college for 
the duration of the course. 

“The student will procure more of the 
humanities than are usually offered. 

“The transition to the heavy load of 
maths and science subjects will be more 


gradual. 
“Tf the student is unable to meet the 
high standards of the applied science 


course he has two alternatives; he may 
qualify for an arts course or he may com- 
plete a technical course and at the same 
time still have some credits towards a 
university degree.” 

Mr. Needles also pointed out that the 
College will operate its facilities for a full 
12 months each year, thus educating 
double the number of students with the 
same space and equipment. The doubled 
tuition fees that will result will permit the 
College to bring the salaries of the faculty 
more in line with those in industry. 


U.K. Reports Progress 
In “Sandwich” Courses 


In technical education much progress in 
the development of sandwich courses, 
which consist of periods of full-time study 
in a technical college alternating with 
periods of full-time work in industry, is 
reported in the Commonwealth Survey, 
issued by the Central Office of Informa- 
tion, London, England. 

Having become more conscious of the 
acute shortage of skilled technologists 
trained for production as distinct from 
research, many of the largest firms in the 
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country are now sending selected appren- 
tices to sandwich courses at technical 
colleges, the report says. 

The number of young workers taking 
advantage of day release arrangements 
increased in 1955. About 355,000 attended 
part-time day classes—some 29,000 more 
than did so m 1954. This continued expan- 
sion was reflected in the number of 
students who are taking technical examina- 
tions, which reached a total of 276,223 in 
1955, compared with 232,169 in 1953 and 
254,677 in 1954, according to the report. 

The number of graduate teachers of 
mathematics and science in primary and 
secondary schools continued to rise in 
1955, the report states; but recruitment 
will have to imerease much more if the 
needs of the schools are to be met during 
the years of pressure which he immediately 
ahead, it adds. 

In January 1955 there were 11,000 science 
and mathematics graduates teaching senior 
pupils, but it is anticipated that the addi- 
tional 600,000 seniors who will be in these 
classes by 1960 will need about 3,600 more 
teachers. 


U.S. Company’s Program 
Trains Needed Draftsmen 


How a company in the United States 
has overcome a shortage of draftsmen by 
operating a training program for high 
school graduates is told in an article in 
the July issue of Nation’s Business, pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Author of the article 
was Stanley H. Brams. 

A shortage of draftsmen was constantly 
plaguing the Fisher Body Division of 
General Motors Corp., which requires 
between 600 and 700 skilled draftsmen at 
all times. 

With the plan in operation for one year, 
the firm has provided itself with 70 young 
men in the drafting department, and 
another 60 are about to be added soon. 

The system used to get recruits for the 
training program is as follows: 

Engineering executives of the firm make 
personal contact with schools in the area. 
Students who graduate with six semesters 
of high school drafting, or its equivalent, 
are told of the advantages of taking 
advanced training with the company. They 
get paid while learning, and a steady job 
as soon as the course is passed. 

The training program lasts from four to 
six months, depending on the skill of the 
students. 

The firm’s continuing need for drafts- 
men is expected to result in maintenance 
of the program for an indefinite period. 
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Urge Mortgage Financing 
Of College Educations 


With a view to providing Canada with 
a greater number of college-educated 
citizens, the Canadian Association of Real 
Estate Boards has proposed that an educa- 
tion mortgage plan be established, and 
that the federal Government set up a 
$50,000,000 insured loan fund to support 
the plan. 

Under the plan, students could borrow 
enough money to complete a college educa- 
tion, and repay it after they have finished 
their courses, in a period of five to ten 
years. 

In a resolution on the subject the group 
suggested that the Government insure 
loans advanced by chartered banks and 
administer the system along the lines of 
the National Housing Act. 

The resolution said that Canada’s uni- 
versity enrolment at present is 4°9 per 
1,000 population, compared with 19-6 in 
Russia and 15 per 1,000 in the US. 

The proposed financing system would be 
carried out through co-operation of the 
federal Government, chartered banks, 
other lending institutions, and with the 
assistance of the universities, the resolu- 
tion stated. 


Department Issues New 
Occupational Monogrephs 


Two new publications in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour, were issued last 
month. The new publications are: Careers 
in Home Economics and Occupations in 
the Atrcraft Manufacturing Industry. 

The new monographs provide informa- 
tion concerning the qualifications, nature 
of the work, training, and employment 
outlook for those interested in these fields 
of work. The monograph Occupations in 
the Auzrcraft Manufacturing Industry is 
accompanied by a pamphlet which gives in 
brief form the basic information contained 
in the monograph. Careers in Home 
Economics has been prepared in mono- 
graph forin only. 

Previous monographs in the same series 
cover several major metal-working occu- 
pations, construction trades, railway 
occupations and important industrial groups 
including printing trades, mining occupa- 
tions, and technical occupations in radio 
and electronics. 

A booklet entitled Careers in Natural 
Science and Engineering and the mono- 
graphs Lawyer, Optometrist and Social 
Workers have been published to meet the 
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need for information on these professions. 
The whole series of 40 titles is available 
in English and French from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, Canada. A price list may 
be obtained on request. 


Apprentices, Immigrants, 
Older Workers Needed 


The older worker, the skilled immigrant 
and improved apprentice training programs 
provide the keys to the solution of future 
Canadian skilled manpower shortages, 
Ontario’s Minister of Labour, Hon. Charles 
Daley, said in an address at the Canadian 
National Exhibition’s Labour Day luncheon. 

“Our need for skilled labour is going 
to increase,” he warned. 

To ignore the skills of workers over 40 
years of age would mean the loss of one of 
Canada’s most precious assets, the Minister 
declared. “We must remember that the 
importance of the older age group will 
become greater as time goes on and the 
life span has been prolonged.” 

Mr. Daley said that the future develop- 
ment of the country “will depend on the 
increasing numbers of the fine types of 
immigrants we shall be able to attract”. 

In this era of rapid expansion, he went 
on, the training of tradesmen has not kept 
pace, “let alone provided replacements for 
those who have retired”. Much depends 
on the companies, trade unions and the 
workers concerned to provide the necessary 
training. 


Quebee Reports Record 
Number of Apprentices 


Apprentice training centres in Quebec 
received a record number of students dur- 
ing the 1955-56 term, the province’s Depart- 
ment of Labour announced last month. 

The Department said 4,408 young per- 
sons attended the courses during the term, 
compared with 3,737 the previous year. 

The centres are maintained by employers, 
unions and the provincial Government. 
Training is given in the construction, 
automobile, printing, shoe-manufacturing, 
clock-making and hairdressing trades. 


U.S. Public Employee Unions Merge 


Two public employee unions in the 
United States, which claim to be the first 
to have done so, have merged under the 
AFL-CIO banner. They are the American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees, and the Government and Civic 
Employees Organizing Committee. 


Provincial Bodies in West 
To Merge by Year-end 


By the end of this year, mergers of 
provincial labour organizations will have 
been completed in Canada’s four western 
provinces. 

Alberta’s two provincial bodies, the 
former TLC group and the former CCL 
organization, have already amalgamated 
(see p. 0000). On November 3 and 4, 
delegates from unions formerly affiliated 
with the CCL or with the One Big Union 
will attend the convention in Winnipeg 
of the Manitoba Federation of Labour, 
previously a TLC organization. The Sas- 
katchewan merger convention is scheduled 
for Regina from November 14 to 17. 
Almost simultaneously, the provincial 
federations in British Columbia will hold 
a merger convention in Vancouver begin- 
ning November 15. 

Mergers of the provincial organizations 
in the remaining provinces are expected to 
occur next spring. The date for the 
merger convention of the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour and the 
Ontario Federation of Labour have already 
been announced: March 25-29 in Toronto. 


Council Mergers 


Meanwhile, the number of completed 
mergers of local labour councils continues 
to climb. 

Recent council mergers include :— 

The Calgary Labour Council (formerly 
CCL) with the Calgary Trades and Labour 


Council (TLC) to ‘orm the Calgary 
Labour Council (CLC). 
Charlottetown Trades and Labour 


Council with the Prince Edward Island 
Labour Council to form the Charlottetown 
Labour Council. 

Guelph Trades and Labour Council with 
the Guelph District Labour Council to 
form the Guelph Labour Council. 

Peterborough Trades and Labour Council 
and the Peterborough and District Labour 
Council to form the Peterborough Labour 
Council. 

At Joliette, Que., the Joliette and 
District Labour Council amended its con- 
stitution to provide for affiliation of unions 
formerly linked with the TLC and changed 
its name to the Joliette Labour Council. 
In Owen Sound, Ont., the Owen Sound 
Labour Council took similar action. 

The Toronto and District Trades and 
Labour Council and the Toronto and 
Lakeshore Labour Council have ratified a 
merger agreement. The first meeting of 
the new Toronto District Labour Council 
was to be held this month. 


N.B. Carpenters Form 
Provincial Council 


Locals in New Brunswick of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners last 
month formed a New Brunswick Council 
of Carpenters and Millmen. W. A. 
MacLean of Fredericton, who is 2nd Vice- 


president of the N.B. Federation of 
Labour, was elected President of the 
Council. 

The Council hopes to achieve more 


uniform wages and working conditions in 
the trade throughout the province. 

Others elected to office were: Harold P. 
Quinn, Saint John, Vice-president; Leslie 
G. Rogers, Saint John, Secretary; G. R. 
Michaud, Edmundston, Financial Sec- 
retary; and J. A. Currie, Newcastle, 
Treasurer. 

At a banquet that followed the meeting 
to form the Council, which was held to 
mark the fifth anniversary of Fredericton 
Local 1893 of the Carpenters union, Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, said 
he was encouraged at the way the labour 
movement had not only looked after its 
own membership but had also assumed 
its leadership obligations and responsibili- 
ties in the building of the country. 

He also praised the province’s appren- 
ticeship training program. 


Four N.B. Police Unions 
Form Provincial Body 


Policemen’s unions in four New Bruns- 
wick cities have agreed to merge into a 
province-wide union to be called the New 
Brunswick Association of Policemen. The 
four cities: Saint John, Fredericton, 
Moncton and Edmundston, which now 
have individual police unions affliated 
with the CLC. 

The purpose of the association will be 
to foster unity between local unions and 
recruit members in other New Brunswick 
communities having a force of five or 
more. 


Accident Statistics 


During August, 1,465 accidents to federal 
government employees were reported to 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Branch. The number reported in July 
was 1,329. 

In Ontario, according to the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, accidents 
reported for the January-June period 
numbered 13,042, compared with 10,898 in 
the same six months of 1955. 
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Walter E. Duffett 


Walter E. Duffett Named 
Dominion Statistician 


Prime Minister St. Laurent at the 
beginning of this month announced the 
appointment of Walter E. Duffett, Director 
of the Economics and. Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, to the position of 
Dominion Statistician effective January 1, 
1957. He will succeed Herbert) Marshall. 

Mr. Duffett took over his present posi- 
tion in 1954 (L.G., Aug. 1954, p. 1104), 
when he came from the Research Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Canada. At that 
time he succeeded George V. Haythorne, 
now Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 

A graduate of Toronto University with 
a degree of Bachelor of Commerce in 1933, 
Mr. Duffett continued his studies at the 
London School of Economics, where he 
received a Master of Science degree in 
Economics in 1935. He is a native of 
Galt, Ont. 

Mr. Duffett was employed with the Sun 
Life Insurance Company in Montreal prior 
to his appointment to the Bank of Canada 
in 1944, 
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Canada’s Contributions 


To Colombo Plan Listed 


Since the end of the Second World War, 
Canada has provided increasing amounts 
of capital and technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas through the Colombo 
Plan and the United Nations, the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs reports in its 
monthly publication, Hxternal Affairs. 

Since the inception of the Colombo Plan 
in 1950, Canada has contributed more than 
$128 million. For 1956-57, the amount that 
Parliament has approved for the Plan has 


been increased by $8 million to $34-4 
million. 
Some projects assisted by Canadian 


funds are:— 

At atomic reactor in India that also will 
be available for use by other Colombo Plan 
countries ; 

120 steam locomotives for India to help 
re-equip the country’s transportation 
systems ; 

The Canada Dam in West Bengal; 

Modernization of the Bombay Transport 
System ; 

A cement plant in Pakistan; 

Electrical equipment and _ engineering 
services for a project near the Khyber Pass 
in Pakistan; 

Aerial surveys of the 
Pakistan, India and Ceylon; 

A fisheries research and development 
scheme in Ceylon; and 

A hydro-electric project on the Kundah 
River in India. 

To help under-developed countries to 
train their own citizens to make the most 
effective use of all forms of capital aid 
and their own resources, Canada has con- 
tributed more than $8-9 million to the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram. Canadian contributions to the 
Program have doubled since 1953. The 
contribution that Parliament approved for 
1956 was $1-8 million. 
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U.S. Group Aims to Aid 
Older Unemployed Men 


An association has been formed in 
Washington to assist job-hunting men over 
40 years of age to find employment. It 
is called the National Conference of Forty 
Plus Clubs. 

The clubs, begun in Boston in 1988, 
operate on a mutual-aid basis. Men over 
40 years of age who are looking for work 
set up a business office run by them to 
find jobs for each other. When a member 
finds work, he must give up active 
participation but may continue interest in 
the group as a senior member. 


Henry Carter, Chairman and General 
Counsel of the new conference, predicted 
that the movement would spread because 
the problem was getting worse. He 
termed unemployment among executives 
and professional men over 40 years old a 
problem second only to the plight of the 
farmer. 

He said unemployment among highly 
competent older men was increasing, chiefly 
because of pressures from pension plans. 
Once an older man loses his position, he 
can’t get back in because pension systems 
preclude hiring above the 40-to-50 age- 
level, he said. 


“Don’t Let Pension Plan 
Bar Older Job-Seeker’’ 


Employers should not refuse to hire 
older workers on the theory that they 
increase the cost of company pension plans, 
US. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
said last month. 

He based his statement on a new 
Department of Labor study by a com- 
mittee of experts in the pension and 
insurance fields. The study was one of a 
series designed to encourage hiring of 
workers 45 years and older. 

Mr. Mitchell said older workers in many 
cases were barred from company pension 
plans because they could not serve the 
minimum number of years required to 
become eligible for benefits or because the 
plans specified an age limit for eligibility. 

Employers should revise hiring policies 
that deny jobs to workers simply because 
they do not qualify for pension benefits, 
he said. 


Honour Kalmen Kaplansky 
For Human Rights Work 


Labour leaders from across Canada last 
month honoured Kalmen Kaplansky on 
the 10th anniversary of his appointment 
to the post of National Director of the 
Jewish Labour Gommittee of Canada. Mr. 
Kaplansky, an active member of the 
International Typographical Union, was 
recently appointed by the CLC Executive 
Committee as Associate Secretary of the 
National Committee on Human Rights of 
the Canadian Labour Congress. 

The testimonial dinner on September 30 
in Montreal was attended by CLC Presi- 
dent Claude Jodoin, CLC Executive Vice- 
president Gordon G. Cushing, Frank Hall, 
International Vice-president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks; Bernard Shane, 
International Vice-president of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
H. Rieff, Montreal Manager of the Amal- 


gamated Clothing Workers; A. Andras, 
Assistant Director, Research, CLC; M. 
Sileoff, Canadian Vice-president, United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 
national Union; Roger Provost, CLC 
Vice-president, and President, Quebec 
Federation of Labour; A. R. Blanchette, 
Canadian Organizer for the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters; and R. J. Lamoureux, 
President, Quebec Federation of Industrial 
Unions. Michael Rubinstein, President of 
the Jewish Labour Committee, was 
Chairman. 

The Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, in a special message praised the 
activities of the Committee and of Mr. 
Kaplansky, promising the co-operation of 
his Department in the future. 

Mr. Jodoin pointed out that the local 
Labour Committees for Human Rights, 
which Mr. Kaplansky initiated, were the 
first organizations on which TLC and CCL 
representatives sat together to further a 
labour cause. 

The guest of honour was presented with 
a testimonial scroll and a suitable gift. 

The banquet was attended by 150 repre- 
sentatives of various labour groups. 


CBC “Citizens’ Forum’ 
Lists 1956-57 Program 


Several programs of interest to labour 
are scheduled in the 1956-57 series of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s 
“Citizens’ Forum”. 

The series will be on television each 
Sunday afternoon from October 28 until 
March 381 and on radio each Thursday 
evening from November 1 until April 4. 

Some of the programs in the series, with 
the dates they will be on television (date 
of the radio broadcast is the Thursday 
following the telecast), are: “Resolved that 
strikes are never necessary,” October 28; 
“Resolved that farmers need higher price 
supports,” November 11; “Resolved that 
Canada should not recognize Red China,” 
November 18; “Wanted: 100,000 Techni- 
cians,’ January 6; “Wanted: Disarmament 
—But How?” January 13; “Wanted: a 
Colombo Plan for Underdeveloped Prov- 
inces,” January 20; and “Will Money Solve 
Our Educational Problems?” March 10. 

The Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and the CBC operate the Forum 
as a joint project with the co-operation 
of provincial adult education or university 
extension departments. Forum groups and 
a National Advisory Board assist in 
program planning. Doug Hamilton and 
Margot Thompson of the Canadian Labour 
Congress are members of the advisory 
board. 
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CBRE Meeting Criticizes 
Renting-out of Contracts 


The Canadian National Railways’ policy 
of renting out contracts came under fire 
at the triennial conference of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, held in 
Ottawa early last month. Also criticized 
was the treatment of railway workers in 
Ontario by the province’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

Delegates representing the 35,000 mem- 
bers of CBRE decided to protest to federal 
Cabinet Ministers and CNR President 
Donald Gordon over the CNR, policy of 
“shopping out publicly-owned property and 
services to outside interests”. 

The resolution criticized the decision of 
the CNR to turn over operation of the 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel in Montreal to the 
Conrad Hilton chain. 

The convention also criticized the move 
to have car cleaning at North Sydney, 
NS., done by a private firm, and the 
leasing of the terminal restaurant at 
Toronto’s Union Station to a _ private 
company. 

In criticizing the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, it was charged at 
the convention that under the Act as it 
now stands, employees were being sent 
back to work after medical treatment 
before they were fit to resume such 
activity, some actually getting back to the 
job on crutches, or in casts. 

Officials for four regional general adjust- 
ment committees were elected at sessions 
of the Joint Protective Committee. 

The following were elected to regional 
adjustment committees :— 

Ontario: Claude Beckerton, Alex Porter, 
Miss Sadie Stewart, all of Toronto. 

Quebec: Ed _ Pelletier and Romeo 
Martin, both of Montreal, and A. Massé 
of Quebec. 

Atlantic Region: Frank Gillespie, Monc- 
ton, Fred Nicoll and Guy Swindles, both 
of Halifax, N.S. 

Western Region: George Jones, Winni- 
peg, Richard Henham of Vancouver, and 
R. 8. Smith of Fort William, Ont. 

Speaking of wages and the cost of living, 
CBRE President W. J. Smith warned that 
if the current trend in living costs con- 
tinued, CBRE would be forced to seek 
higher wages than those obtained earlier 
in the year. 

Main point in an address given the 
delegates by Rev. Father Gérard Dion, 
head of Laval University’s Department of 
Industrial Relations, was that labour 
unions, while remaining in their respective 
fields, may, according to circumstances, 
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pursue direct political action and that it 
is normal for a union and a political party 
inspired by the same social concept to 
collaborate for the implementation of their 
same ideal. 


Marine Workers Meeting 
Recommends Free Port 


The establishment of a free port in the 
Maritime provinces was suggested in a 
resolution passed at a three-day conference 
of the Marine Workers Federation held in 
Saint John, N.B. 

Other resolutions approved by the 40 
delegates who attended called on the four 
Atlantic provincial governments to meet 
the federal Government to discuss the 
establishment of a national health imsur- 
ance scheme, and to introduce legislation 
providing for compulsory two-week paid 
vacations in all industries. 

The federal Government was urged to 
amend the Combines Act to exempt trade 
unions from price-fixing charges, and to 
extend the federal labour code to cover 
marine workers. 

Layoffs in Maritime shipbuilding yards 
on completion of the current naval 
program were discussed at the conference. 
Recent layoffs in Eastern yards, termed 
“excessive” and “unnecessary,” were dis- 
cussed in connection with wage negotia- 
tions now in progress between shipbuilding 
firms and their employees. The Federa- 
tion decided to call public meetings in 
Saint John, Halifax and Sydney, N‘S., to 
urge the federal Government to hasten 
its construction program of buoy-boats, 
dredges, scows, etc., in order to provide 
more work for the shipyards. 

The keynote address was given by S. T. 
Payne, Vice-president of the National 
Metal Trades Federation (CCCL), who 
surveyed the condition of the Canadian 
marine industry, with particular reference 
to the situation in Quebec shipyards. 

The situation in coastal and inland 
shipping will “border the ridiculous” after 
the St. Lawrence Seaway is completed, 
with ‘vessels built and repaired in low- 
wage countries and manned by crews 
earning substandard wages to the detriment 
of Canadian labour,” Mr. Payne said. 

Greater unanimity in labour’s views on 
legislation has developed since the merger 
of the TLC and the CCL, said Henry 
Harm, CLC Regional Director of Educa- 
tion and Organization for the Atlantic 
Provinces, who also spoke to the conven- 
tion. He predicted that the CLC’s mem- 
bership in the Maritimes would increase 
this year by 5,000 to a total of 130,000. 


Other speakers included: Hon. A. E. 
Skaling, New Brunswick Minister of 
Labour; Thomas M. Bell, MP for Saint 
John-Albert; and Harold Stafford, of the 
CLC. 


Steelworkers’ Convention 
Called Union’s “Hottest”’ 


Described as “one of the hottest” in the 
union’s history, the convention of the 
United Steelworkers of America was held 
in Los Angeles last month. 

Of chief interest to Canada was the vote 
that overruled a proposal to abolish the 
office of National Director for Canada. 

Delegates representing the 80,000 steel- 
workers in Canada resoundingly defeated 
the resolution advanced by President 
David J. McDonald that the Canadian 
office be abolished and its functions handed 
over to an international representative 
more directly responsible to the union’s 
executive board. 

The union’s head criticized the United 
States steel industry for what was termed 
inflationary price boosts. A resolution was 
passed indicating that the steelworkers 
were viewing with concern price increases 
‘not justified by increased production 
costs”. At the same time, the steelworkers 
defended their own wage policies that led 
during the year to a boost of 46-5 cents 
per hour, spread over a three-year period. 

Other matters handled included a dues 
raise and an increase in salary for officials 
of the union. 

There was immediate protest when it 
was suggested that the dues be raised from 
$3 per month to $5. But the motion 
putting the resolution into effect was event- 
ually passed on a standing vote, after a 
request for a roll call vote had been 
rejected. 

The delegates granted readily, however, a 
$10,000 annual boost to President McDonald, 
raising his salary to $50,000 per year; 
$10,000 each to International Vice-President 
Howard Hague and _ Secretary-Treasurer 
I. W. Abel, putting their salaries up to 
$35,000 each; and increases of $4,000 each 
for 30 district directors, boosting their earn- 
ings to $16,000 per annum each. The dues 
and wage boosts were the first in four years. 

The delegates also went on record as 
favouring a shorter work week in the steel 
mills. 


SUB Variation Modelled 
On Vacation Stemp Plan 


A new variation of SUB which involves 
the use of special stamps on the same 
principle as that employed in the vacation- 
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with-pay plans in force in the construction 
industry in some of the provinces of 
Canada has been adopted by construction 
contractors and the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ International Union in 
Albany, N.Y. 


The Albany contractors put into the 
employees’ pay envelopes stamps to the 
value of 10 cents for each hour worked. 
During the off season months of December, 
January and February, the employees can 
cash these stamps at the office of the trust 
company administering the plan. The 
stamps become void unless they are cashed 
by the end of February. 


Although the scheme is designed to help 
tide workers over the slack season, an 
employee who is not laid off is still entitled 
to cash his stamps. 


The stamps are bought by the employer 
from the trust company and are negotiable 
only if they have been cancelled with 
the stamp bearing the employer’s code 
number. 


In Ontario, Manitoba and some of the 
other provinces, employers in the construc-*_ 
tion industry are required by law to affix” 
vacation-with-pay stamps to the stamp 
book of each employee at certain times, 
usually at the end of each pay period. 
Stamps are affixed to the value of 2 per 
cent of total earnings in all provinces 
where the plan applies except Alberta, 
where the amount is 4 per cent. 

Vacation -with-pay stamps may be 
cashed on or after dates varying from 
May 1 to June 30 in each year, depending 
on the province, at the chartered banks 
or at the offices of specified provincial 
government agencies. 


Former Member of Ont. 
Compensation Board Dies 


A retired Vice-Chairman of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, Dr. 
Douglas James Galbraith died in Toronto 
General Hospital on September 8. 

Dr. Galbraith served the Board for 15 
years. He retired in 1951 and went to 
Haiti to set up a compensation system 
there for the United States Government. 

He was President of the International 
Association of Industrial Accidents Boards 
and Commissions in’ 1946. 


A former Vice-president of District 26, 
United Mine Workers, Tom Ling died in 
New Waterford, N.S., on Sept. 16. He was 
District Vice-president from 1942 until 1950. 
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ILO Studies Governments’ 
Unemployment Measures 


The measures which are being taken by 
governments in various countries of the 
world to deal with unemployment are the 
subject of an article entitled, “Employment 
and Unemployment: Government Policies 
since 1950”, published in two parts in the 
International Labour Review of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, July and Aug. issues. 


Part I of the article describes govern- 
ment policies against unemployment under 
three heads: unemployment arising from 
lack of demand, unemployment in depressed 
local areas, and frictional unemployment. 
Part II deals with a fourth type of unem- 
ployment and underemployment, viz., that 
which occurs in underdeveloped areas and 
which is attributed largely to lack of 
capital or other resources necessary to 
iucrease employment. 


After sketching the development in 
recent years of ideas regarding the ability 
and obligation of governments to provide 
conditions of full employment, the article 
describes the measures relied on by gov- 
ernments to combat unemployment caused 
by lack of demand. These include public 
works, tax reduction and credit expansion. 


While the organization of public works 
is one of the oldest remedies against unem- 
ployment, the article states, in recent years, 
partly because unemployment has not been 
severe In most economically developed 
countries and partly because of the need 
for reconstruction, public works have not 
been undertaken purely as an _ anti- 
depression measure. They have, however, 
been used for that purpose to some extent 
in certain countries, including Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Finland, Japan and Italy. In 
Italy, however, the object of the under- 
takings was mainly the long-term one of 
economic development to provide a per- 
manent increase in employment. 


“Of special importance to full employ- 
ment policy in recent years have been tax 
reductions taking the form of more liberal 
provisions regarding depreciation,’ the 
article says. In the United States, depre- 
ciation policy has been used to encourage 
investment in depressed areas. In the 
Netherlands accelerated depreciation has 
been allowed as an encouragement to 
investment, and in France such incentives 
have been used to encourage employers 
to construct housing for their employees. 
In South Africa tax concessions have been 
_ granted as a stimulus to investment. 


In Switzerland tax refunds have been 
allowed on business profits put into “crisis 
reserves”. The reserves thus accumulated 
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are to be spent only during periods of 
depression, and a governmental body 
determines when these funds may be with- 
drawn and how they may be used. 

“Along with tax policy, measures that 
affect the availability of credit are among 
the most important actions by governments 
in recent years for controlling demand,” 
the article states. Such measures have 
been used to check inflation and have 
also been used in the other direction to 
stimulate demand when it appeared to be 
flagging. The measures used include 
reserve requirements, rediscount rates, and 
the buying and selling of securities by 
central banks. Controls on consumer 
credit have also been resorted to. More 
direct means of expanding credit have 
been the setting up of loan funds or 
lending institutions, usually for specific 
purposes or sectors of the economy, the 
article relates. 

In countries where unemployment has 
been at a low level generally, considerable 
attention has been given to unemployment 
pockets, or depressed areas. Capital 
improvement loans for projects in such 
areas, favoured treatment in the procuring 
of government supplies, and certain restric- 
tions on the acceptance of bids on goy- 
ernment contracts from contractors outside 
the area are among the means used to 
stimulate local employment in depressed 
districts in the United States. 

In the United Kingdom, the government 
has taken measures to guide investment 
into areas of high unemployment, and in 
Northern Ireland special subsidies have 
ben granted for house building, and for 
fuel and transport costs of agricultural 
produce. In the Netherlands development 
areas have been set up which are assisted 
by subsidies of various kinds, and in 
Norway and France certain backward or 
depressed areas have been singled out for 
special assistance. 

The frictional type of unemployment has 
been attacked by action to improve the 
organization of the employment market, 
improvements in employment services, 
training and retraining schemes and voca- 
tional guidance programs, the article says. 

The question of unemployment and 
underemployment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries is dealt with in Part II of the article, 
which briefly surveys plans for economic 
development in a number of countries, 
with special reference to their expected 
effect on employment. 


State Intervention and Assistance 


in Collective Bargaining in Canada 


A summary of a new book, specially prepared for the Labour Gazette by 
the author, Prof. Harold A. Logan, who was assisted in his research 
by a grant under the Labour Department-University Research Program 


Introductory Summary 


In the first year of World War II the 
Government of Canada endorsed the 
principle of collective bargaining and four 
years later went further with an Order in 
Council compelling recognition of a bar- 
gaining agency where a majority of the 
workers wanted it and requiring state 
intervention and assistance when bargain- 
ing failed. In her own way Canada has 
sought to uphold democracy in industrial 
relations, has required that collective 
agreements entered into be carried’ out 
and that production be not stopped or 
slowed down during their term, or during 
prescribed periods while they are being 
negotiated. She has been  solicitous 
especially about the equal treatment of 
labour and management in the wording 
of all legislation affecting collective bar- 
gaining and has intended no _ encroach- 
ments upon the responsibilities of the 
parties themselves to the detriment of the 
bargaining institution. A statement in the 
preface therefore to the effect that “Posi- 
tive interference can never take place 
without affecting the quality of an institu- 
tion; and collective bargaining by its very 
nature is vulnerable to social and political 
error” is intended to alert the reader to 
the possibilities of doing damage even 
while seeking to strengthen, and to watch 
for unexpected effects. 

The study is divided into two Parts: 
Part I is concerned with the forms of 
intervention as revealed in war Orders in 
Council and laéer in peace-time legislation, 
and with the conditions and circumstances 
giving rise to such intervention; it also 
examines the methods used to discover the 
will of the people with respect to indus- 
trial relations in the changing times. The 
large amount of space given to the his- 
torical setting suggests the author’s belief 
in the necessity of such to an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the legislation, 
and suggests that the present statutes 
should neither be taken for granted as the 
final word nor should they be lightly 
dismissed. 
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This article is a summary, specially 
prepared by the author for the LaBnour 
GAZETTE, of the book by Prof. Harold A. 
Logan, State Intervention and Assist- 
ance in Collective Bargaining in Canada, 
1948-1954. The author, a distinguished 
scholar in the field of industrial rela- 
tions, whose Trade Unions in Canada, 
published in 1948, remains the standard 
work in its field, was assisted in his 


research by a grant under the Labour 
Department - University Research Pro- 
gram, and was given access to material 


in the Labour Department files. His 
conclusions are, however, entirely his 
own, and the Department of Labour, of 
course, assumes no _ responsibility for 
them. The book summarized here has 
been published by the University of 
Toronto Press. 


Part II attempts a statement of the 
effects of the legislation upon the struc- 
ture and quality of collective bargaining 
and secondly an analysis of significant 
issues that have risen during the decades 
of experience, some of which are still 
current. 

Complete copies of War Order in Coun- 
cil 1003 and of its peace-time successor, 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, are included as appen- 
dices I and II. 

In view of the title of the book, the 
omission of the majority of the provinces 
from separate treatment is very obvious. 
A first approach to the study contem- 
plated the wider jurisdictional responsi- 
bility but this gave way to the belief that 
a more intensive attack on the two Jjuris- 
dictions—the one of them the federal, the 
other Ontario as the leading industrial 
province—would reveal more about the 
real nature of this Canadian control legis- 
lation. Somewhat later it is believed the 
time will be more appropriate for a study 
bringing out the differing provincial 
experiences, problems and achievements 
along with the forees making for diversity 
and uniformity. 

The brief chapter in the present volume 
devoted to Quebec pretends to no general 
treatment but is limited mostly to 
presenting certain cases before the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board in the period 
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1951-54 illustrating the dangers inherent in 
seeking to accomplish, through adminis- 
trative procedures, purposes which would 
be more properly effected by legislation. 


Concerning Jurisdiction 


Knowledge of jurisdiction is regarded 
as very important. Where authority 
over industrial relations is divided under 
the constitution, state intervention has 
involved not only the concept of what is 
desirable in state guidance of collective 
bargaining but also adjusting or deter- 
mining jurisdiction as between federal and 
provincial governments, first, in meeting 
the emergency of war and, second, in 
returning—with or without some rearrange- 
ment possible under the constitution—to 
the pre-war condition. Discussion of 
jurisdiction therefore claims several pages 
of the opening chapter as well as later sec- 
tions dealing with the development of 
pertinent Orders in Council and legislation. 


The book starts with a statement of 
the changing interpretation of the con- 
stitution at the hands of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, pointing first 
to the earlier interpretations which tended 
to favour the centralization of authority, 
making it possible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume new powers of national 
regulation as they seemed necessary with 
economic and structural change; second, 
to the reversal of that trend about the 
turn of the century by stressing the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of the provinces over 
property and civil rights and by limiting 
application of the “Peace, order and good 
government” clause—the basis of the 
Dominion’s claim to expanding authority 
—to the emergency of war; and third, it 
traces the confusion surrounding this 
matter in the present century with respect 
to industrial relations. On the latter 
point it reviews the history of the federal 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
whose competence to deal with disputes 
in public utilities situated within a single 
province, though assumed in its earlier 
years, met with challenge in the 1920’s, 
with the result that a judgment by the 
Privy Council Committee denied that 
competence. Subsequently (1951), permis- 
sive statutes by the provinces to enable 
the federal minister to act with respect to 
such industries were also ruled ultra vires 
of their authority by the Supreme Court 
of Canada. These two decisions of the 
High Court, a quarter of a century apart, 
have left the Federal Government a very 
limited jurisdiction in the labour relations 
field, a condition some people feel should 
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have received more consideration in the 
preparation of the new peace-time legisla- 
tion in 1946-48. 

The book points out: “There is no 
formal constitutional barrier to an amend- 
ment which would give the Dominion 
greater authority over labour relations; 
but all attempts at such amendments up 
to date have fallen far short of success.” 
It concludes: “For the time being we seem 
destined to operate within the constitution 
as it now is.” 


Sources of the Legislation 


Looking to sources of Canada’s labour 
relations legislation, the book provides a 
short review of pertinent provincial and 
Dominion statutes of the pre-war era. 
Most stressed is the federal Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, which, because 
it provided the pattern of compulsory con- 
ciliation for the later legislation, is given 
a brief functional summary. The reader, 
however, is alerted to assess the merit of 
its prescriptions, written as they were for 
an earlier period, when called upon to 
meet the difficulties associated with col- 
lective bargaining in the new era. But 
fundamentally—along with the exigencies 
of war—the reason for the more positive 
legislation affecting collective bargaining 
in Canada in the forties, even as in the 
United States in the thirties, is found in 
the “open shop movement” of the manu- 
facturers in the 1920’s and the comparative 
defeat of labour in its attempt to achieve 
recognition by the employers. For Cana- 
dian labour, furthermore, the sense of 
need for legislation grew with the mount- 
ing success of labour across the border 
under the favourable Roosevelt regime 
and resulted in the later thirties in 
statutes in some of the provinces with 
compulsory features resembling the Wag- 
ner Act but lacking the latter’s essential 
administrative agency. This was the 
situation, with the Federal Government 
taking no significant action, at the war’s 
beginning in 1939. 


The Federal Government and 
Wartime Labour Relations 


Under the continuous pressure of organ- 
ized labour the Federal Government was 
moving by the fall of 1943 cautiously 
but definitely towards positive legislation 
involving compulsory recognition of the 
majority of the employees in a bargaining 
unit and was reaching for forms satisfac- 
tory to the parties. But in the four 
stressful years of war preceding this, the 


country had gone through vital experiences 
in labour relations which the book recites 
with varying degrees of detail. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was extended at the outset of war to 
cover disputes in war industries normally 
within the jurisdiction of the provinces 
but events show that Act’s inadequacy in 
view of the structure and personnel of 
boards and the nature of the disputes. The 
record tells of the Government’s formula 
in its first wage Order in Council in 1940 
to guide the boards in the settlement of 
wage cases and of their inability to apply 
it. It cites the coming of the second Wage 
Order in 1941 with its creative pattern 
of administration involving permanent 
national and regional wage boards, and 
characterizes the effect of this wage 
regulation upon collective bargaining. It 
reviews Labour’s misunderstanding of the 
Government’s gesture of encouragement 
to collective bargaining in early 1940, the 
growing clamour thereafter for a more 
positive and definitive pronouncement, 
the worsening situation during 1942 with 
the Government exhibiting what to labour 
seemed a baffling degree of caution. 

At greater length it covers the public 
hearings on labour relations of 1943 before 
the National War Labour Board when, 
by obtaining the views of some 40 inter- 
ested groups, the Government sought to 
find the explanation of the troubled con- 
dition and strengthen its hand for policy 
making. Here are presented in summary 
form the briefs of some of the functional 
groups appearing; the whole technique is 
assessed as an experiment in democracy; 
the troubles of the time are analyzed and 
the reports of the Board to the Govern- 
ment are presented in detail. The reports, 
two in number because of disagreement 
among the Board members over the mean- 
ing of the current labour unrest as well 
as in their conception of the purpose of 
the hearings, are compared and com- 
mented upon and their interesting differ- 
ences noted. They are important because 
they provided much of the raw material 
for the history-making War Order in 
Council destined to be issued some months 
later as P.C. 1003. Following purposeful 
reading and rearrangement by Department 
of Labour officials, they were woven into 
the agenda of the November Conference 
of Labour Ministers of the same year 
called to implement the development of 
a collective bargaining order satisfactory 
to the parties and acceptable to the 
provinces. 


The Wartime Regulations 


Privy Council Order 1003 of February 17, 
1944, is summarized as to content in com- 
parison with the Wagner Act. The Order 
followed the latter in declaring labour’s 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing; in providing for a permanent 
board to determine the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit and to certify the representa- 
tives of the majority of the workers in 
the unit with whom the employer must 
bargain; and in naming as unfair prac- 
tices of employers such matters as dis- 
crimination against workers for belonging 
to unions, and domination of, or making 
contributions to, particular workers’ asso- 
ciations. But the Canadian Order differed 
from the United States’ Act in giving 
assurances to and naming proscriptions 
against both parties, in forbidding strikes 
and lockouts during the normal period of 
negotiation and during the life of the 
agreement; in providing a procedure for 
settlement of differences in interpretation 
of agreements; in naming Boards with 
members representative of the parties, 
and in providing for compulsory con- 
ciliation under government auspices where 
negotiations were not successful within a 
stated time and if necessary projecting it 
through two stages. In providing this 
compulsory assistance, too, it differed in 
that it transferred responsibility for fair 
bargaining from the Board to the Minister 
of Labour. In the manner of enforcement 
again it differed fundamentally. And finally 
unlike the United States’ Act it invited 
the provinces to enter into close 
co-operation by establishing Boards of their 
own in their own fields of jurisdiction but 
with the judgments of such Boards upon 
disputes (except collective bargaining 
disputes over conditions of employment) 
susceptible to review by the National 
Labour Relations Board on appeal of the 
parties concerned. 


The book reviews the story of provincial 
participation in the Wartime Regulations 
established under the Order in response to 
the invitation embodied, and reveals the 
great expansion in federal jurisdiction over 
industrial relations during the emergency 
and the measure of co-operation between 
the central government and the provinces. 
Incidental to this, the nation’s industries 
were listed in three separate classes 
representing different conditions of juris- 
dictional competence. 


Chapter 3 presents a statistical statement 
of the operations of the Board during the 
four and one-half years under the Wartime 
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* Regulations and lists some of its significant 
decisions reflecting the problems of pioneer- 
ing administration. 

Labour’s evaluation of the Order, very 
favourable at first, took on qualified tones 
with experience, which turned to criticism 
as the time approached to bring in peace- 
time legislation. 


Peace-Time Legislation 


Highlighting the return to peace-time 
legislation were the Second Conference of 
Labour Ministers in Ottawa in November 
1946, and the hearings before the House 
of Commons Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions on the bill before the House in July 
1947. The first of these, concerned chiefly 
with the rearrangement of jurisdiction, 
brought forth nothing novel but resulted in 
an almost complete return to the pre-war 
condition. Certain changes involving exten- 
sion of the federal authority in peace were 
suggested on the agenda paper offered by 
the federal departmental officers but nothing 
came of them. The author of the book is 
critical of the Federal Government here, in 
view of the years of experience with greater 
centralization, for failing to press discussion 
of this issue here or subsequently to 
ascertain and to disclose what the nation 
really wanted in the matter of jurisdiction 
affecting industrial relations. The hearings 
before the House Standing -Committee 
coming eight months later turned attention 
mainly to substantive clauses of the bill 
and, except for a scholarly exhibit of alter- 
native possibilities under the Constitution 
presented by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, the topic of jurisdictional change 
from the pre-war condition received scanty 
treatment. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act of 1948 replacing P.C. 
1003 was in substance largely a revision 
of the latter by way of modifications and 
additions developed from the four and 
one-half years’ experience. Among the 
changes some indicated the success of trade 
union pressures: for instance the court 
that finds an employer guilty of discharging 
an employee for union activities, contrary 
to the Act, is empowered to order him to 
reinstate the latter and pay him back 
wages. Others favoured the employer: the 
Board was given discretion to revoke cer- 
tification where it is satisfied the union no 


longer represents the majority of the 
employees. Some involved new _ instruc-~ 
tions to the administrators: technical 


employee groups were named as appro- 
priate for bargaining units as well as craft 
groups already so named in the Wartime 
Regulations. Lastly, one change brought 
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new status to collective agreements entered 
into by a certified agent by declaring them 
binding upon the parties for the purposes 
of the Act. 

Statistics of operations for the first four 
years of the Act indicate that the bulk of 
the attention of Board and Minister was 
given to certification and _ conciliation 
activities, that vote-taking tended to 
decline, that conciliation officers operating 
at the first stage succeeded in settling 
somewhat less than half the disputes 
assigned to them, while the record of con- 
ciliation boards was not quite so good. 


Ontario Legislation 

In an early chapter the book recognizes 
the pioneering work of Ontario with its 
Collective Bargaining Act of 1943 whereby 
with its labour court it broke ground very 
useful to both Dominion and provinces for 
their introductory operations under P.C. 
1003. 

The main treatment of Ontario, however, 
begins with P.C. 1003 and the description 
of the province’s techniques of adaptation 
to the Dominion’s lead, first with respect 
to the War Order and later to the federal 
Act of 1948. These pages are instructive 
as an impressive exhibit of inter-govern- 
mental co-operation but are not presented 
as typical of all provinces. Not until 1950 
did this most industrialized province break 
fresh ground with an Act sufficiently 
different in form and substance to deserve 
to be called her own. Among its variations 
from the federal model are its peculiar 
procedure for testing applicants for certi- 
fication involving prescribed limits to the 
Board’s discretion about taking votes, its 
naming the Board rather than the Minister 
to control the entry of the first conciliation 
officer in a dispute, and its authorizing the 
Board upon application of an aggrieved 
party to declare a strike or a lockout 
unlawful. It differs from the federal Act, 
too, in having been amended practically 
to meet particular needs after four years’ 
experience. 

Annual statistics of operations for Ontario 
for the decade 1944-54 are presented in 
detail through the use of four tables, three 
of them representing Board operations, one 
those under the Minister. A fifth table 
dealing with certifications cases shows the 
number of applications filed and disposed 
of each year through distribution on a 
three-way basis, namely, numbers granted, 
dismissed and withdrawn. These figures 
reveal a fairly steady Board performance, 
total disposals for any year varying from 
368 to 571. Representation votes held, 
shown in the same table, dropped con- 
siderably after the first few years in 


proportion to total applications disposed 
of and to certifications granted. Certificates 
granted as a result of votes conducted 
during the first six and one-half years 
amounted to approximately 25 per cent of 
all certifications, and during the later three 
and one-half years to 21 per cent. A sixth 
table presents figures relating to termi- 
nation or withdrawal of rights by the 
Boards from a trade union as bargaining 
agent. Under the caption “revocation” 
this function appeared first in the federal 
Act of 1948 and thence came into the 
Ontario legislation. 

Table VII is concerned with Board 
activities related mostly to enforcement. 
Most important here, probably, are the 
Board’s responsibilities in dealing with 
applications for consent to prosecute and 
in making declarations as to whether 
strikes or lockouts are unlawful. Concern- 
ing the former, the figures show that the 
consents granted amount to only a small 
fraction of the applications, indicating that 
the Board has carried on an educational 
and advisory function in rescuing the 
parties from too frequent appeals to the 
courts. 

Table VIII presents statistics of con- 
ciliation as associated both with reaching 
agreements and with troubles in administer- 
ing them. It is used also to support an 
attempt to establish from the statistics at 
hand the measure of success of conciliation 
at the different stages in the bargaining 
procedure. In the latter the author is only 
partly successful because of lack of suffi- 
cient trustworthy figures. 


Effects of the Legislation 


In Part II the effects of the legislation 
are sougth through the use of statistics 
and through observation. One table shows 
the changing number and coverage of 
collective agreements over a_ 10-year 
period, including years before and after 
the legislation, and also the changing 
membership of the trade unions. Comment 


is made on the effect on the struc- 
ture of the labour movement, on the 
replacement of force by Board judg- 


ment in determining the bargaining unit, 
and on the quality of the collective agree- 
ments. Another table attempts to show 
the effect upon stoppages, in terms of 
frequency, severity and purposes. Regard- 
ing the last named it is plain that strikes 
for recognition, for instance, were greatly 
lessened while strikes for union security 
increased. But the complexity of strike 
causation and the Government’s classi- 
fication based mainly on a chief cause sets 
limits upon the adequacy of statistical 


method. That the legislation has really 
reduced stoppages is not proven. Favour- 
able comment is made upon the improved 
fulfilment of the terms of completed col- 
lective agreements by reason of the 
required grievance machinery with com- 
pulsory arbitration as the final stage, as 
well as because of prohibition of strikes 
during the term of an agreement. Qualified 
praise is given also to the conciliation 
feature as affecting the quality of agree- 
ments considering the whole area of bar- 
gaining and also for the educational effect 
upon the parties concerned, their advisers 
and the officials engaged in administration. 
There is little indication, however, that 
the improved education in labour relations 
has extended far beyond the people im- 
mediately activated. 


Significant Issues 


The long final chapter on “Significant 
Issues....” gives some space to the four 
and one-half years under the Wartime 
Regulations and even reaches back to 
certain decisions of the Ontario Labour 
Court of 1943. These early experiences, 
however, already mentioned in Part I, are 
dealt with here chiefly as issues continuing 
while main attention is turned to issues 
of the more immediate past and those still 
pending. 

Issues revolve around such questions as: 

1. Who shall represent employees? Are 
there, for instance, qualitative attributes 
that make a union unfit to represent a 
group? 

2. What shall be the technical require- 
ments for certification and how are they 
best measured? 

3. What principles shall determine in 
defining the bargaining unit? 

4. Over what matters is the authority of 
the Labour Relations Boards final and in 
what situations subject to review by the 
courts? 

5. What is to be thought of the diversity 
of the legislation and its administration in 
the various Jurisdictions? How diverse is 
it, and is diversity on the increase? 

6. What is to be said of the system of 
compulsory conciliation provided for in 
the Act? And what is the proper role of 
publicity associated therewith? 

7. What should be the functional scope 
of the legislation in the future? Should it 
include the compulsory checkoff at the 
employee’s signed request as sought by 
organized Labour? Should it include the 
compulsory supervised strike vote as 
Management has asked? 


(Continued on page 1255) 
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Guaranteed Wages and 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits 


An Annotated Bibliography with Some Historical Notes 


A great deal of material has been 
published on the subject of guaranteed 
wage and supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans. Interest in the subject has 
grown considerably since the immediate 
postwar period in response to the wide- 
spread publicity given to union demands 
and the results of bargaining in important 
industries, both in Canada and the United 
States. The reading list provided in this 
article contains a relatively small selection 
from the hundreds of articles, pamphlets 
and books that have been written. The 
list is intended to serve simply as a 
practical guide for interested Canadian 
readers. Accompanied by brief notes on 
the historical growth of the GAW or SUB 
idea, the list is broken up under the 
following broad headings:! early concepts 
and plans; the Latimer Report, 1947; 
development of SUB and similar plans; 
some labour and management views; 
relationship to unemployment insurance; 
economic and social implications; and 
Canadian views. Items marked by an 
asterisk are available in the Library of 
the Department of Labour. 


A variety of guarantee plans have 
evolved in North America since the end 
of the last century as part of a broad 
trend towards greater security of employ- 
ment and earnings. For the most part, 
early plans were introduced by employers. 
In World War II, as a response to wage 
ceilings and an anticipated need for 
income security in the postwar period, 
trade unions showed more and more 
interest in the subject. Proposals put 


This article, designed to serve as a 
reading guide for those interested in 
studying the background of supplemental 
unemployment benefits, was prepared in 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour, with assist- 
ance from the Departmental Library. 


forward in bargaining at this time, how- 
ever, proved by and large to be unac- 
ceptable. The Latimer Report, prepared 
in 1947 for one of the wartime agencies in 
the United States, gave a new direction 
to the movement, endorsing limited 
employer liability and integration with 
the public systems of unemployment 
insurance. It was not until the 1950’s, 
however, that plans were established 
through collective bargaining by major 
unions, such as the Teamsters, the United 
Automobile Workers, the Steelworkers, 
and the Glass Workers. 

In Canada, a parallel development took 
place. Wage or employment guarantees 
were introduced years ago in a _ very 
few establishments. Trade union interest 
developed gradually but was being 
expressed in resolutions passed by at least 
one major congress in the years follow- 
ing World War II. SUB plans covering 
large numbers of Canadian workers have 
emerged from the bargaining table in the 
past year. A brief account of two of 
these plans (and the Glass Workers’ plan 
in the United States) was given in an 
article entitled “The Provisions of Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefit Plans” in 
the May issue of the Lanour GazerTe. 


Early Concepts and Plans 


Apparently the first income security 
plan on the continent, negotiated in the 
United States wallpaper industry in 1894, 
was a guarantee of eleven months of 
employment annually. A similar pro- 
vision was gained by brewery workers in 
New York and Philadelphia in the fol- 


11t should be noted that each title is listed only 
once, even though some are related to more than 
one of the main headings. The practice has been 
to list each title under the heading considered most 
appropriate. 
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lowing year. Oral commitments to year- 
round employment are known to have 
existed in a number of small establish- 
ments in the United States in the early 
years of this century. 


The 1920’s saw some interesting develop- 
ments. In 1921 the Garment Workers 
in Cleveland obtained a guarantee of 
20 weeks of employment in each six 
months. In 1923 the Proctor and Gamble 
Company introduced a plan providing for 


a guarantee of 48 weeks or equivalent 
pay per year to employees with at 
least six months’ service (later changed 
to two years’ service). This was the first 
of a small number of plans initiated by 
large employers that were to become both 
well established and well known. It was 
followed in 1931 by a plan adopted by the 
Hormel Meat Packing Company, provid- 
ing guaranteed employment on the under- 
standing that overtime would be paid for 
at straight time rates. In 1935 the Nunn- 
Bush Shoe Company started a plan 
guaranteeing a “continuous employment 
relationship” to defined classes of 
employees and providing at the same time 
for salaries based on a constant percentage 
of the wholesale value of shoes produced. 

Attempts in the 1930’s to encourage the 
development of guarantee plans by legis- 
lation, notably in the provisions of the 
Wisconsin Unemployment Insurance Act 
and the federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
served as interesting experiments but 
these either lasted for only a short time 
or had little practical effect. 

In the early 1940’s, trade unions in the 
United States began to show a greater 
interest in wage guarantees as the war- 


* 1. Chernick, Jack and George C. Hellickson. 


time wage stabilization program placed 
limitations on demands for higher wages. 
This interest was reinforced by a concern 
for postwar income security, which the 
CIO began to study in 1943. In 1944 and 
1945 bargaining, CIO unions requested 
guaranteed wage or employment  pro- 
visions in a number of leading industries, 
basing their demands on the argument 
that maintenance of consumer expendi- 
tures was a prerequisite of continued pros- 
perity. The AFL moved towards support 
of guarantee plans in the same period and 
a number of its affiliates concluded agree- 
ments with guarantee provisions. 

Immediately after the war, the move- 
ment was less in evidence but a number 
of unions, notably the United Automobile 
Workers, United Steelworkers and United 
Packinghouse Workers, continued to argue 
forcibly in public for implementation of 
wage guarantee plans. 

The items listed below contain a certain 
amount of historical analysis and a 
description of guaranteed wage plans 
established before 1947, when the Latimer 
Report produced changes in some of the 
underlying concepts. 


Guaranteed Wages the Year Round. 


University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1945, 146 pp. 

* 2. Dale, Ernest. Annual Wages and Employment Stabilization Techniques. Research 
Report No. 8, American Management Association, 1945, 96 pp. 

* 3. Guaranteed Employment and Annual Wage Provisions in Union Agreements. 


Monthly Labor Review, April, 1945. 
* 4. Hormel, Geo. A. and Co. 
Earnings Plans. 1943, 24 pp. 


* 5. Nunn-Henry, L. The Whole Man Goes to Work. 
More Than a Quarter Century of Guaranteed Annual 


6. Proctor and Gamble Co. 
Employment. 1949, 12 pp. 


* 7. Seastone, Don A. The History of Guaranteed Wages and Employment. 


The Hormel Annual Wage, Wages Incentive and Joint 


(Nunn-Bush Co.), 1953, 214 pp. 


The 


Journal of Economic History, Volume XV, No. 2, 1955, pp. 134-150. 


* 8. Snider, Joseph L. The Guarantee of Work and Wages. 


sity Press, 1947, 191 pp. 


Boston, Harvard Univer- 


Contains a discussion of a number of specific plans including some that were 
unsuccessful, and indicates reasons for their discontinuance. 


* 9. United 
Wage Plans in the United States. 


tates Department of Labor. 
Bulletin No. 925, 1947, 90 pp. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. Guaranteed 


Reports on the extent and nature of guaranteed plans and the experience of 


62 selected companies. 


*10. U.S. National War Labor Board. Case 111-6230-D (14-1, et al). 
In Re: United States Steel Corporation, et al, and United Steel 


Steel Panel. 


Report of the 


Workers of America, CIO, Washington, 1944, 285 pp., p. 1382-157. 
Contains a discussion of the union’s position, the company’s position and the panel 
discussion of these positions and other points. 


The Latimer Report, 1947 


One result of the 1944 demands for a 
guaranteed annual wage in the United 
States steel industry was the preparation 
in the U.S. Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, under the direction of 


Murray W. Latimer, of a comprehensive 
report on the subject. The Latimer 
Report, as it came to be called, which was 
submitted to the President of the United 
States and published in 1947, is widely 
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credited with having produced important 
changes in labour and management atti- 
tudes towards the guaranteed annual wage. 
It examined in considerable detail the 
various questions raised by the guaranteed 
wage concept, including problems of cost. 
Among its various conclusions were ones 
suggesting limited employer liability and 
a system of integrating GAW and 
unemployment insurance benefits so that 
employer-financed benefits would not, by 


themselves, be expected to maintain a 
reasonable standard of living for laid-off 
employees. The establishment of a fund 
as a means of financing the guarantee pay- 
ments was also suggested, and the labour 
relations and tax aspects of the subject 
were considered. 

Of the items listed below, No. 14 is the 
Latimer Report itself; the others contain 
comments and opinions on the Report and 
its repercussions. 


*11. Berridge, William A. and Cedric Wolfe. Guaranteed Employment and Wage Plans. 
American Enterprise Association, New York, 1948, 87 pp. 
A critical analysis of the Latimer Report. 


*12. Campbell, Ricardo. 


Recent Analysis of Annual Wage Guarantees. 
Journal of Economics, August, 1948. 


Quarterly 


Compares the views of the Latimer Report, Snider (The Guarantee of Work and 
Wages—Item 8) and Kaplan (The Guarantee of Annual Wages) on such matters 
as effect of guarantee plans on consumption, investment, employment, mobility of 


labour and policies of individual firms. 


*13. The Latimer Report, Discussions and Communications. Industrial and Labor Rela- 


tions Review, April, 1948, pp. 465-480. 


*14, United States Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, Office of Temporary 


Controls. 


Advisory Board. Guaranteed Wages (Latimer Report). 


1947, 473 pp. 


Covers a wide range of material bearing on the subject of guaranteed wages. 


Much of the content has already been noted in the text above. 


The appendices 


include, among other things, case histories of plans in 11 companies and a lengthy 
economic analysis of guaranteed wages by A. D. Hansen and P. A. Samuelson with 


comments by well-known economists. 


Development of SUB and Similar Plans 


Publication of the Latimer Report did 
not bring about an immediate renewal of 
bargaining on the guaranteed wage, how- 
ever, aS unions concentrated on wage and 
pension demands in the postwar period. 
Then, in December 1951, the Steel 
Workers made the GAW a major bargain- 
ing issue. Their proposal incorporated the 
principles of limited lability and supple- 
mentation of state unemployment com- 
pensation for a limited number _ of 
employees. The level of benefits sug- 
gested was said to be the equivalent of 
75 to 80 per cent of annual wage income. 
The scheme was not accepted by the 
industry, however. In 1953, the United 
Automobile Workers adopted the guaran- 
teed annual wage as its next major aim. 
In the same year the Teamsters’ union 


signed 5-year agreements with some 
20 employers providing for full wage 
guarantees. 


In June 1955, the well-known agree- 
ment between the UAW and the Ford 
Company of America was signed. This 
established the first of what came to be 
known as supplemental unemployment 
benefit plans (SUB). In essence, the Ford 
plan provided for company contributions 
of 5 cents per hour into a fund from 
which, in stipulated circumstances, bene- 
fits would be paid to laid-off workers. 
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These benefits, when combined with state 
unemployment compensation, amount to 
60 or 65 per cent of after tax, take-home 
pay, their duration depending on a num- 
ber of factors including length of ser- 
vice. The principles of limited employer 
liability and supplementation of state 
unemployment compensation were thus 
established. 

The Ford agreement has been followed 
by others setting up similar plans in the 
automobile, farm implement, can, basic 
steel, rubber and related industries in the 
United States and, later to a somewhat 
lesser extent, in Canada. In the flat glass 
industry of the United States a scheme was 
agreed to in September 1955 which set up 
an individual trust fund for each employee 
that could be used in time of sickness or 
layoff or even (within defined limits) for 
vacations. 

The titles set forth below cover a wide 
field of description, discussion and criti- 
cism. Future trends in bargaining are 
considered, together with such questions 
as the best level of benefits, eligibility 


standards, methods of financing and 
administration and integration with unem- 
ployment insurance. Most points of 
view are represented, and contributors 


include labour, management and academic 
specialists. 
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Allen, J. L. and C. W. Randle. Challenge of the Guaranteed Annual Wage. 
Harvard Business Review, May-June 1954, pp. 37-48. 
Annual Wage, Warehousemen in St. Louis. Win Guaranteed Pay in 20 Contracts. 
It is Limited to ‘Normal’ Sized Payroll. Business Week, August 15, 1953, 
pp. 145-146. ; 
Bureau of National Affairs. The Guaranteed Annual Wage: Existing Plans, 
Employer and Union Approaches. Bargaining Strategy. Washington, 1955, 259 pp. 
——__—_—_—_—_— Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans, Texts, Analyses, 
Comparison Charts, Arguments Pro & Con, Rulings of State Agencies. Washing- 
ton, 1956, 187 pp. 
Can Companies’ Supplemental Benefit Plans. Management Record, October, 1955, 
pp. 394-397, 412-416. 
Dennis, William L. The Pivotal Issue: A Guaranteed Annual Wage. What’s New 
on the Labor Management Front? Personnel Series No. 161, American Manage- 
ment Association, New York, 1955, pp. 29-40. 
Discusses the preparation for bargaining on the guaranteed annual wage and the 
administration of such a plan with special reference to the United Automobile 
Worker (1954) plan. 
——_—__—_—_—\— Ford and General Motors Agree with UAW-CIO on Historic 
Unemployment Pay Plan. Labor Law Journal, July 1955, pp. 503-507. 
Industrial Relations Counsellors. The Guaranteed Annual Wage—1962. Industrial 
Relations memos, No. 126, New York, March 15, 1952. 8 pp. 
Devoted mainly to the Steelworkers demand with some historical notes. 
Latimer, Murray W. A Guaranteed Wage Plan for the Workers in the Steei 
Industry. Union exhibit No. 26, Wage Stabilization Board, Case No. D-18-C, 1952, 
52 pp. 
—__—______—— Appendix to a Guaranteed Wage Plan for the Workers in The 
Steel Industry. Union Exhibit No. 11A, Wage Stabilization Board, Case 
No. D-18-C, 1952, 55 pp. 
Discusses procedures and methods used to construct cost estimates. 
The 1955 Ford and General Motors Union Contracts. Monthly. Labor Review, 
August 1955, pp. 875-881. 
Sherbondy, Donald J. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company Security Benefit 
Plan. American Economic Security, December 1955, pp. 26-34. 
The Showdown on the Guaranteed Annual Wage: What It Means to Business, 
Special Report. Business Week, April 1955, pp. 80-110. 
A look at the various aspects of the GAW issue including a short history of the 
idea, early plans, post-war developments, comparisons of the plans of various 
unions and management’s attitude and position. 


Unterberger, Herbert S. From GAW to Income Security. Labor Law Journal, 
April 1955, pp. 215-221. 

or Estimating The Cost of a Guaranteed Wage Plan. Labor Law 
Journal, June 1955, pp. 391-400. 

Views of the United Automobile Workers Public Advisory Committee on the 
Guaranteed Wage. Daily Labor Report, Special Report, May 17, 1955, No. 2, 


12 pp. 


Some Labour and Management Views 


Labour and management views have been expressed in a wide variety of trade union 


and business publications. Some of these are listed elsewhere in this article; others are 
referred to below. 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Jobs? Or Jobless Pay. 1954, 90 pp. 
CIO. Guaranteed Annual Wage the Year Round. Publication, No. 124, Washing- 
ton, 1945, 24 pp. 
Garbarino, J. W. Guaranteed Wages. University of California, Berkeley, 1954, 
61 pp. 

Gentalne chapters presenting the views of management and labour. 
National Association of Manufacturers. The Guaranteed Annual Wage and Its 
Implications to a Free Economy. New York, February 1954, 43 pp. 
Stabilized Employment and The GAW: Survey of Managament Thinking. 
Management Review, July 1945. 
United Automobile Workers. Preparing a Guaranteed Employment Plan that, fits 
like a Glove, 1954, 44 pp. 
Weinberg, Nat. The Thinking Behind the UAW-CIO Guaranteed Plan. Michigan 
Business Review, March 1955, pp. 1-8. 
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Relationship to Unemployment Insurance 


One aspect of the SUB plans that has 
attracted a good deal of attention is their 
close tie-in with the public systems of 
unemployment insurance. Most of the 
plans stipulate that, as one condition of 
operation, there must be from _ the 
unemployment insurance authorities rulings 
to the effect that a laid-off worker can 
receive SUB benefits without being thereby 
disqualified from drawing unemployment 
insurance benefits. In the United States, 
rulings of this kind have so far been made 


in more than 20 states, negative decisions 


having been made in only four. In 
Canada, at the time of writing, SUB 
benefits were not yet available and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission had 
not announced its policy. 

In this section are listed a number of 
publications dealing with the use of 
private layoff benefits as a supplement to 
unemployment insurance benefits, and 
with the problems of integrating the two. 


*38. Industrial Relations Counsellors. The Guaranteed Annual Wage: An Artive Issue. 


Memo No. 131, New York, 53, 28 pp. ; 
Analyses proposal for supplementation of unemployment compensation. 


In addi- 


tion contains a brief historical sketch, some early plans and a discussion of the 


management approach. 


*39. Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies. Relationships Between 


Unemployment, Compensation and Guaranteed Wage Proposals. 


Daily Reporter, 1953, 18 pp. 


Washington 


*40. Levinson, David. The Guaranteed Annual Wage and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. Labor Law Journal, June 1954, pp. 387-390. 


*41. Loysen, M. O. The Tie-In With Unemployment Compensation. 


Record, March 1954, pp. 120-123. 


Management 


Paper presented before the 346th meeting of the National Industrial Conference 
Board as part of a panel entitled “Guaranteed Wages: The Perennial Problem”. 
Other papers given were: Union Approach to Wage Guarantees by Marvin 
Miller; Management Appraisal of the Guaranteed Annual Wage by Emerson P. 
Schmidt; Company measures to Regularize Employment by M. M. Olander. 
*42. Papier, William. Guaranteed Annual Wage Proposals: Their Implications for 


Unemployment Compensation. Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 


1955, pp. 265-274. 


*43. Schmidt, Emerson P. Private Guaranteed Wages and Unemployment Compensa- 


tion Supplementation. 
December 1953, pp. 96-112. 


Paper presented as part of a panel 
ing Problem in Industrial Relations”. 


Industrial Relations Research Association Proceedings, 


entitled “Annual Wage Guarantees; A Grow- 


Other paper given was: Some problems of Annual Wage Guarantees by Boris 


Shiskin. 


Discussants: Philip Booth and Philip Arnow. 
*44, United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. Guaranteed 
Annual Wage Payments and Related Employer Payments Under State Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Systems. Washington, 1953, 14 pp. 


Economic and Social Implications 


Another aspect of the subject that has 
been singled out for special attention is 
the economic and social implications of 
guarantee and SUB plans and proposals. 
The following is a small selection from 
the many publications in which the plans 


are examined in terms of such things 
as general economic theory, employment 
stability and labour mobility, the effect 
on incentives and technological change, 
and the probable impact on patterns of 
investment, production and consumption. 


*45, Backman, Jules. The Economics of the Guaranteed Wage. New York University 
Eighth Annual Conference on Labor, 1955, pp. 441-467. 

Paper presented as part of a panel on the Guaranteed Annual Wage. Other papers 

given were: A Guaranteed Annual Wage Plan by Thomas T. Heney and the 

Impact of the Guaranteed Annual Wage on Social Security by John W. McConnell. 


*46. Cartwright, P. W. The Economics of the UAW-Ford Contract. 


American 


Economic Review, December 1955, pp. 932-937. 
*47, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Economics of the Guaranteed Annual 


Wage. Washington, 1953, 35 pp. 


*48. Harris, Seymour E. Economics of the Guaranteed Wage. Industrial Relations 
Research Association Proceedings, December 1954, pp. 164-185. 
Paper presented as part of a panel entitled “The Impact of Employment Security 


Programs”. 
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Other paper given was: The Economic Function of Unemployment Insurance by 
Arthur Larson. 
Discussants: Nat Weinberg, Emerson P. Schmidt and Seymour Brandwein. 
Labor-Management Conference, Rutgers University. The Guaranteed Annual 
Wage, 1954. New Brunswick, New Jersey, 115 pp. 


Participants: Richard A. Lester, Marvin J. Miller, Emerson P. Schmidt, John E. 
Conley, Henry A. McFarland. 


Leeman, Wayne A. The Guaranteed Annual Wage, Employment and Economic 
Progress. Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1955, pp. 565-571. 
Slichter, Sumner H. View of Effects of Ford-GM Contracts. Monthly Labor 
Review, October 1955. 

Wickersham, Edward D. Repercussions of the Ford Agreement. Harvard Business 
Review, January-February 1956, pp. 61-73. 

See also item 14, Appendix F, Economic Analyses of Guaranteed Wages by 
A.D. Hansen and P. A. Samuelson. 


Canadian Views 


A number of published contributions different characteristics of the Canadian 


to 


the subject have been made in economy and the Canadian system of 


Canada, some dealing at considerable unemployment insurance. A __ selection 
length with SUB plans as they relate to follows. 


*53. 
*54. 
*55. 
*56. 

57. 
*58. 
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*62. 


*63. 


*64. 


65. 


*66. 


*67. 


*68. 


#69. 


Andras, A. The GAW: A Labor Viewpoint. The Commerce Journal, Toronto, 

1956, pp. 39-42. 

Bouvrier, Emile. Guaranteed Annual Wage, A Modified System. Montreal, 

Industrial and Labour Relations Publications, 1954, 52 pp. . 

Croll, D. A. Guaranteed Annual Wage. Canadian Unionist, May 1955, pp. 167-168, 

170+ (excerpts from speech in House of Commons). 

Giguere, L. G. Salaire Annuel Guaranti. Industrial Relations Quarterly Review, 

Quebec, June 1954, pp. 283-6. Includes an English summary. 

Gilbert Jackson and Associates. The Guaranteed Annual Wage. A series of 

8 articles published by the Canadian Press, 1955. 

Goforth, Wallace W. The Guaranteed Wage Issue: A Canadian Appraisal. The 

Commerce Journal, Toronto, 1956, pp. 31-38. 

Guaranteed Annual Wage. Industrial Canada, July 1953, pp. 301-310. 

Papers presented before the panel were: The Guaranteed Annual Wage, 1953 by 
C. E. French and Management and the Guaranteed Annual Wage by Leo Teplow. 

Guaranteed Annual Wage. Jndustrial Canada, July 1955, pp. 240-250. 

Papers presented before the panel were: Guaranteed Annual Wage—Some 
characteristics and Principles Involved by Harry Taylor; Your stake in the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage by David M. Molthrop; UAW Guaranteed Employment 
or Wage Plan and the Canadian Economy by Stuart Armour. 

Guaranteed Wage and Employment Plans in Collective Agreements. The Labour 

Gazette, September 1953, pp. 1269-1272. 

The Guaranteed Annual Wage. Labour Research, Canadian Congress of Labour, 

November-December 1953, whole issue. 

Contains some history and a discussion of a few of the reasons behind the drive 
for the guaranteed wage. 

Mathews, N. L. The Guaranteed Annual Wage. Canadian Personnel and Indus- 

trial Relations Journal, April 1955. 

Montreal Board of Trade, Employee Relations Section. The Guaranteed Wage: 

A Panel Discussion. December 10, 1953. 

Participants: R. B. MacPherson, J. K. Molyneaux and J. P. Nicol. 

MacDowell, G. F. Some Economic Aspects of Guaranteed Annual Wages. Cana- 

dian Banker, Winter 1955, pp. 53-59. 

Owen, C. F. Guaranteed Wages—Company Unemployment Benefits and the New 

Unemployment Insurance Act. Industrial Relations Quarterly Review, Quebec, 

March 1956, pp. 98-108. 

Phillips, W. G. Guaranteed Wages. Canadian Forum, July 1955, pp. 1 and 80-81. 
Points out some advantages of raising unemployment compensation benefits rather 
than relying on SUB plans. 

Ross, H. F. Some Aspects of the Problems of Guaranteed Wages and Employ- 

ment. Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Sctence, November 1947, 

pp. 545-562. 

White, R. F. Some issues involved in Guaranteed Wage and Employment 

Demands. Industrial Relations Quarterly Review, Quebec, June 1955, pp. 157 

and 173. Includes a French summary. 
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AAth Annual Convention of 
N.B. Federation of Labour 


President James A. Whitebone urges support of action by governments 
of Atlantic provinces to improve the economy of the area; delegates 
endorse his plea. Labour Minister Gregg one of convention speakers 


Focusing on the economic progress of 
the province, delegates to the 44th annual 
convention of the New Brunswick Feder- 
ation of Labour unanimously endorsed 
President James A. Whitebone’s strong 
advocacy of support of the action of 
Canada’s Atlantic governments towards 
immediate improvement in the  area’s 
economy. The convention was held in 
Moncton August 27 to 29. 

This endorsation was contained in a 
resolution supporting the  President’s 
annual report, in which he foresaw the 
“oreatly accelerated program of our people” 
—in particular the construction of the 
Chignecto Canal and the Passamaquoddy 
power project—as an offset to “the impact 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway on our 
province”. 

The 200 delegates, a record attendance, 
also adopted the preliminary report of its 
committee on the amalgamation of the 
New Brunswick Council of Labour with 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour. 
An eight-point program, which formed the 
basis of merger negotiations, was adopted. 

The delegates came from six Trades and 
Labour Councils and 85 local unions and 
represented a total Federation member- 
ship of 35,000. 

In contrast with previous conventions, 
the 35 resolutions on the agenda evoked 
neither protracted discussion or contro- 
versy. One of the most far-reaching in 
its implication, and a throwback to a 
debate at last year’s convention, was that 
submitted jointly by all the municipal 
employees’ unions of Saint John, including 
police, firefighters, City Hall and school 
board employees. 

This resolution, after declaring that “New 
Brunswick is the only province in Canada 
which in its Labour Relations Act denies 
this right” (or bargaining) to employees 
of municipalities and municipal boards, 
thereby “reducing such employees to some- 
thing less than first-class citizens,’ called 
for such changes in the Act whereby all 
such government bodies “be employers 
under the Labour Relations Act in the 
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same manner as other employers, with 
disputes referred to a three-man Board of 
Arbitration”. 

After the formal welcome by Alderman 
W. Creaghan, representing the Mayor of 
Moncton, the first guest speaker was the 
Hon. A. E. Skaling, provincial Minister of 
Labour. He was certain and happy that 
the merger would soon be a fact of history 
in New Brunswick. In a 25-point program, 
Mr. Skaling reviewed the accomplishments 
of organized labour in the province in 
relation to his department. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, after congratulating the Federation 
on its record attendance and on its record 
on behalf of New Brunswick workers and 
the welfare of the province, emphasized 
that the federal Department of Labour and 
the provincial Department of Labour were 
always working in close co-operation for 
the same objectives—“partisan politics 
plays no part in those things that are close 
to the heart of your organization,” he 
asserted. 


Mr. Gregg congratulated Claude Jodoin 
on his statesmanship in connection with 
the merger. “Many said it could not be 
done,” observed the Minister, “or done in 
such a way that could be a threat to what 
most Canadians hold dear, or that might 
cause other segments of our community to 
worry. But due to the statesmanship of 
your President there is nothing to worry 
about.” He expressed his pleasure at the 
progress towards merger of New Brunswick 
labour organizations. 

Turning to the status of Federation 
President Whitebone in the new Canadian 
Labour Congress, the Minister lauded his 
achievements for Canadian labour through 
25 years of executive service. “Jim White- 
bone never puts on a show,” continued the 
Minister, “but every time I attend a 
gathering at which he is an impressive 
participant I am proud and happy to see 
and hear Jim Whitebone from my native 
province of New Brunswick”. 


Touching on employment, the Minister 
stated that far more people were employed 
in Canada and New Brunswick than ever 
before, and at wage levels never known 
before. “We will continue in our best 
efforts to keep up the tempo of employ- 
ment this winter,” he declared, pointing 
out that “Moncton pioneered in this effort 
to promote winter employment”. 

The Minister then dealt with Camp 
Gagetown and the chain of events that 
brought it into being as one of Canada’s 
major military training areas. Tracing the 
troubled years back to Korea, the Minister 
stated that countries in NATO felt that the 
effort for security must be maintained, and 
that, he said, “was the conception of the 
need for Camp Gagetown”. 

Continuing, the Minister stated that the 
stages in that project have now “jelled” 
and “through it all one thing stands out— 
the strong support and co-operation of 
organized labour”. 

Mr. Gregg dealt comprehensively and 
frankly with each stage of the project and 
the special problems arising from it—the 
procurement period, the evacuation period 
and the replacement period. “We developed 
a spiral plan,’ explained Mr. Gregg, 
“whereby I was able to obtain the names 
and qualifications of every single worker 
who had no farm and had to move. 
Gradually, by the willingness of cities and 
towns and the active assistance of organized 
labour, they were all taken care of.” 

The Minister, noting that more than 
3,000 were employed at Camp Gagetown, 
said he had discussed the “new city” 
growing up in the area with the Housing 
Corporation to see to it that the maximum 
of skilled workers will have an opportunity 
to work there this winter. 

Speaking of recent amendments to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, the Minister 
credited the labour delegates at the Toronto 
convention with pinpointing the necessary 
changes. “We have the ‘bugs’ out of the 
Act,” he commented, “but I want to make 
it clear that thgse bugs were in no sense 
the fault of the UIC. They were not 
intentional; we just could not foresee the 
consequences.” 

Regarding the extension of coverage to 
fishermen, the Minister stated: “We are 
going to work out a plan without taking 
away from you who are fully insured. In 
this respect I would bespeak your sym- 
pathetic understanding in the effort that 
is going forward.” 

On health insurance he stated that “it 
was agreed in such a plan it would be 
essential in the collection of tax money 
that a majority of the Canadian people 


were in agreement before it goes into 
effect”. That was why it was decided that 
six provinces should be in agreement. 


James A. Whitebone 


President James A. Whitebone, making 
his 26th annual report to the Federation, 
urged an immediate start on the construc- 
tion of the Chignecto Canal to offset 
the impact of the St. Lawrence Seaway on 
the economy of the province. By con- 
tributing their full share of the costs of 
the Seaway, the Atlantic provinces were 
actually subsidizing their own economic 
disaster, he declared. 

“We will be stupid indeed,” he said, “to 
believe that the ports of this waterway 
will not create widespread unemployment 
and economic upheaval in New Brunswick.” 

Mr. Whitebone said that while the 
Federation was prepared to accept a 
project of such magnitude which would 
bring benefit to such large numbers, it 
was entitled to equal consideration of its 
claim for compensation for the economic 
loss which the province would sustain. 

Mr. Whitebone called on the Federation 
also to work vigorously for implementation 
of recommendations by engineers studying 
the feasibility of harnessing the Fundy 
tides in the Passamaquoddy area for the 
development of low-cost hydro-electric 
power. 

Mr. Whitebone recommended that the 
Federation “lend full support” to proposals 
of the Maritime governments for economic 
improvements in the Atlantic provinces. 
The recent conferences of the premiers in 
the Atlantic group “has been a significant 
development since our last convention,” 
he said. 

The convention will have before it for 
decision some proposals and recommen- 
dations respecting the proposed merger, 
said Mr. Whitebone. Referring to fears 
that the New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour would pass out of existence and 
be replaced by a new organization, he 
said: “So far as your officers are con- 
cerned, there is no foundation whatsoever 
for such fears.” There was, he noted, 
agreement that the name and constitution 
of the Federation should be retained, with 
only such constitutional amendments as 
might be necessary to clarify conditions 
of the merger. 

Workers everywhere are deeply con- 
cerned with automation and its impact 
on their skills and occupations, said Mr. 
Whitebone. Automation can be a great 
boon to the workers and has so proved 
in many cases. Nobody can successfully 
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Pictured at the opening ses- 
sion of the 44th annual con- 
vention of the New Brunswisk 
Federation of Labour (left to 
right): Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
Minister of Labour; Claude 
Jodoin, President, Canadian 
Labour Congress; and Capt. 
J. M. Cody, Chairman, Board 
of Trustees, International 
Association of Fire Fighters. 

(Photo by Tom Bourgeois, Moncton) 


To honour Federation Presi- 
dent James A. Whitebone on 
his completion of 26 years 
in the post, delegates to the 
convention presented him with 
a television set and an easy 
chair. Mrs. Whitebone is seen 
in the middle photograph with 
the bouquet of roses she was 
presented with. 

(Photo by D. M. Halfpenny, Moncton) 


The executive officers of the 
New Brunswick Federation of 
Labour for 1956 elected at 
the convention (left to right) : 
Michael J. Renny, 5th Vice- 
president, Newcastle; Charles 
Malchaw, 3rd_ Vice-president, 
Bathurst; Ralph Boyd, Ist 
Vice-president, Moncton; Presi- 
dent James A. Whitebone; 
William McCarlie, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Saint John; W. A. 
MacLean, 2nd Vice-president, 
Fredericton; and Roland Blan- 
chette, 4th Vice-president, of 
Edmundston. 


(Photo by D. M. Halfpenny, Moncton) 


block progress, he said; we have no quarrel 
with automation but “we must be ever 
on the alert and strive to see to it that the 
inevitable processes of automation are not 
to be a means of hardship and privation 
for our people, rather that they be used 
for their benefit”. 

Nothing that the recent increase in the 
maximum benefits payable to injured work- 
men under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is still below the 75 per cent requested 
by the Federation, Mr. Whitebone expressed 
the hope that it would be brought up to 
that amount in the very near future. 

Resolutions endorsing the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, in line with 
recently implemented federal policy, would 
come before the convention, said Mr. 
Whitebone, and he commended them to 
the consideration of the delegates. 

Mr. Whitebone stressed the need for low- 
rental housing. “Every worker,” he said, 
“has the right to a decent, comfortable 
home with modern conveniences for good 
living for himself and his family and we 
must not rest until this desirable goal has 
been attained.” 

Stating that the Federation has always 
supported the principle of adequate edu- 
cational opportunities for all, Mr. White- 
bone recommended the Federation establish 
one or more annual scholarships for the 
sons and daughters of its members. 

“Due to amalgamation of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, the full- 
time staff of representatives in New 
Brunswick is now co-ordinated and func- 
tioning smoothly as a team,” Mr. White- 
bone reported. 

A number of new unions have been 
organized during the year at various 
points in the province, including motor 
mechanics, forest workers, miners, operat- 
ing engineers, machinists and electrical 
workers, he said. A significant develop- 
ment was the organization of retail clerks 
at Fredericton. To all these new unions 
he extended a welcome and expressed the 
hope that “those who have not already 
done so will affiliate with this Federation 
soon”. 


Claude Jodoin 


Organized labour is not interested in 
taking over, or attempting to take over, 
control of Canada, Canadian Labour 
Congress President Claude Jodoin emphat- 
ically asserted in his address to the con- 
vention. 

The best possible working conditions and 
social benefits, along with the highest 
standard of living procurable, are the things 


that organized labour is seeking to attain 
for Canadian workers. 

Among other things, Mr. Jodoin pointed 
out that labour has always, and will 
always, stand for co-operation. Regardless 
of race, creed or colour, labour will always 
work in the interest of the worker, he 
asserted. 

Speaking of the role of labour on the 
international scene, Mr. Jodoin noted that 
“we (labour) have the sole solution to 
the problem of peace in the world. There 
is not warmongering in countries where 
free trade unions exist. I cannot tell you 
the exact date and time, but the day will 
come when Comrade Khrushchev will wake 
up and find free trade unions in Moscow. 
When that day comes, world peace will 
follow.” 

Mr. Jodoin paid tribute to the New 
Brunswick Federation of Labour which, 
he reminded the delegates, “is the oldest 
federation in Canada”. He referred to 
James A. Whitebone, President of the 
Federation, as “one of the pioneers in the 
labour movement in Canada”. 

Delegates were reminded that the labour 
movement has been successful in getting 
legislation passed that at one time was 
called “preposterous”. He referred parti- 
cularly to old age pensions, unemployment 
insurance and workmen’s compensation. 
Two other benefits on which labour is now 
working are equal pay for equal work for 
men and women, and a comprehensive 
national health program. 

The CLC President, speaking on the 
proposed merger of the two provincial 
labour federations in New Brunswick, 
remarked: “This is a necessity, as far as 
organized labour is concerned.” He added 
that problems would no doubt arise since, 
‘Sf there were no problems in the labour 
movement something would be wrong.” 


Merger 


The merger question came before the 
convention in a resolution that called for 
amalgamation of the two provincial bodies 
as soon as possible, by special convention. 
As the resolutions committee was already 
dealing with the matter in the form of a 
report on preliminary merger discussions, 
the resolution was referred to it. 

The committee later submitted eight 
recommendations, all of which the con- 
vention adopted. It was resolved that “a 
committee set up by this convention 
continue to meet with the New Brunswick 
Council of Labour” and that “all executive 
officers be elected from the floor of the 
merger convention” and that “no individual 
will be promised an executive office”. 
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The only flurry arose out of the recom- 
mendation that “the obligation contained 
in the present constitution be deleted and 
a new form of obligation adopted”. The 
present oath, which must be taken by all 
candidates for election, is the same as that 
in the constitution of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, which was 
amended at the founding convention of 
the Canadian Labour Congress (L.G., June, 
p. 636). It contains a pledge of loyalty 
to the Crown and a repudiation of Com- 
munism. 

Retention of the obligation was strongly 
urged by H. C. Tracy and C. A. Steeves 
and adopted by the convention. 

Also adopted was the report of the 
committee, comprising President White- 
bone and Secretary William McCarlie, on 
preliminary merger discussions with the 
New Brunswick Council of Labour. 

Before the committee reported, President 
Angus McLeod and Secretary Ralph Evans 
of the Council addressed the convention. 
Delegates applauded Mr. McLeod’s plea 
that “any previous differences be forgotten”. 
He stated that a convention of his organi- 
zation had approved the same recom- 
mendations that were being presented to 
the Federation’s convention. 

In conclusion he asserted: “Brother 
Whitebone and myself are friends. The 
realization has never been out of our minds 
that your Federation of Labour has a 


great record of achievement in _ this 
province. So the way is cleared for the 
merger.” 


Mr. Evans informed the delegates that 
the Council of Labour had a membership 
of 4,000 in 28 local unions. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolution most far-reaching in its 
implication, next to that on the proposed 
merger, was that calling for changes in the 
province’s Labour Relations Act that would 
make all municipal government bodies 
“employers under the Act in the same 
manner as other employers”. 

Speaking on this resolution, John F. 
McMillan of the Policemen’s Protective 
Association, Saint John, one of the unions 
sponsoring it, explained that the purport 
of the resolution was to delete that section 
of the Act that compels an employer to 
declare himself either an employer or not 
an employer “so that we are on the same 
basis as any other type of employee and 
they are on the same basis as any other 
type of employer”. 

Another resolution adopted called for a 
further amendment of the Act whereby any 
agreement between a union and any 
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employer or firm, with attendant certifi- 
cation, “shall not be affected by reason of 
a change in the name or ownership of 
such firm”. 

The convention also adopted a resolution 
of its ways and means committee to 
establish a scholarship fund by means of 
a registration fee of $1.50 per delegate at 
future conventions. From the fund so 
created, a scholarship of $150 would be 
awarded annually “to a son or daughter of 
a member in good standing at the discretion 
of the executive committee”. 

Another adopted resolution, of particular 
interest to workers in the Moncton area 
and submitted by Local 851, International 
Union of Operating Engineers, called for 
remedial action on behalf of union 
employees vis-a-vis enlisted personnel. 

Recommendations contained in other 
adopted resolutions were that: 

Old age pensions be increased from $40 
to $60 a month; 

Employers be compelled to pay the same 
wage rate to all men and women “who 
perform the same work”; 

The provincial sales tax be reduced 
“commensurate with the economy of the 
province”; 

Prevailing rate employees of the federal 
Government be granted the same bargain- 
ing rights as employees in private industry; 

Workmen’s compensation benefits be 
increased from a maximum of 70 per cent 
to a maximum of 75 per cent of an injured 
worker’s wage; 

Pneumoconiosis be listed as an indus- 
trial disease under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act; 

The Stationary Engineers Act be com- 
pletely revised and more rigidly enforced; 

Methods of distribution under the 
province’s Liquor Control Act be improved, 
with particular reference to the operation 


of licensed taverns, clubs and _ cocktail 
lounges; 
Personal income tax exemptions be 


increased from $1,000 to $2,000; 

Provincial legislation be enacted to 
provide safety standards for the construc- 
tion industry ; 

Decisions in cases of injunctions in 
labour disputes be issued within seven 
days after all evidence has been heard; 
and that 

Voting methods be simplified to avoid 
the possibility of spoiled ballots. 


Other Speakers 


V. C. Phelan, Director of the Canada 
Branch of the International Labour Office, 
outlined the role of the ILO. One of its 


major objectives he characterized as ‘“‘the 
extension to all workers in all countries 
of the benefits enjoyed by the workers in 
the more developed countries”. 

Other speakers in the first session included 
Henry Harm, Reginal Director of the CLC, 
and R. P. Hartley, Regional Director of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Mr. Harm spoke of the progress already 
made in the Atlantic provinces by the 
newly-formed CLC and the bright future 
that is expected, particularly in the field 
of employment. Mr. Hartley spoke of the 
excellent relations that exist between 
labour and the UIC, citing examples of 
close co-operation and understanding dur- 
ing the difficult war years. 

N. D. Cochrane, New Brunswick Deputy 
Minister of Labour, commented on the 
favourable status of labour-management 
relations in the province. Only two strikes 
occurred in New Brunswick during the 
past year, he pointed out, adding that in 
the same period his department dealt with 
24 conciliation cases and six conciliation 
boards. 

He also stated that there were more 
than 1,000 apprentices in the province, the 
largest per capita figure of any province. 

Austin C. Taylor, Leader of the Oppo- 
sition in the New Brunswick Legislature, 
complimented both the convention and 
President Whitebone on the efficient func- 
tioning of organized labour in the province, 
declaring that “any group in _ society, 
regardless of its function, needs organi- 
zation such as yours”. 


State Intervention and Assistance 
(Continued from page 1243) 


Some of these questions, it will be seen, 
involve chiefly administrative issues, while 
others look toward policy decisions and 
some suggest possible future changes in 
the legislation itself. Most consistent and 
continuous has been the criticism of the 
conciliation feature by the trade unions 
and especially the delay aspect associated 
with the use of a department officer and a 
three-man board in a timed sequence. 
Many pages are given to discussion of 
this matter, including practical suggestions 
for amendment by people experienced with 
the operation of the legislation. Mindful 
of the long history of compulsory inves- 
tigation and conciliation in Canada, a plea 
is made for the worth of the instrument 


Among others who addressed the con- 
vention were Andrew Cooper, Bxecutive 
Board Member in Canada of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; 
Capt. J. M. Cody, board member, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters; 
Ralph CC. Patterson, Secretary, New 
Brunswick Accident Prevention Association ; 
Samuel Babb, representing the State of 
Israel; Russell McLellan, Technical 
Adviser to the provincial Minister of 
Labour; and R. G. Jones, labour represen- 
tative on the New Brunswick Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 


James A. Whitebone Honoured 


At the annual dinner, the delegates 
honoured the Federation President, James 
A. Whitebone, for “serving Labour in the 
province and throughout Canada with 
distinction” during his 25 years in office. 

William Touchie, retiring Ist Vice- 
president, presented Mr. Whitebone, on 
behalf of the delegates, with a television 
set and an easy chair. Mrs. Whitebone 
was presented with a bouquet of roses. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, Mr. White- 
bone was re-elected President, by accla- 
mation, for his 26th term. William 
McCarlie also received an acclamation as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The five Vice-presidents elected, in 
numerical order, were: Ralph Boyd, Monc- 
ton; W. A. MacLean, Fredericton; Charles 
Malchow, Bathurst; Roland Blanchette, 
Edmundston; and Michael Kenny, New- 
castle. 


per se, but flexibility is advocated, espe- 
cially with respect to the use of boards as 
a second stage, through a responsibility 
seriously exercised by the Minister in 
determining the whether or no of its 
appointment. This attitude of appreciation 
of conciliation is in line with the position 
taken elsewhere, where it was found that 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, decades earlier, was swaying in its 
attitude to the older Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. according to the con- 
dition of a rising or a falling price trend(*). 


(4) Cf. Trade Unions in 
MacMillan, 1948, pp. 450-58. 


Canada, 'Toronto— 
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88th Annual Trades Union Congress 


Delegates representing 180 unions with 84 million members unanimously 
reject Government's plea for wage restraint; by large majority adopt 
resolution welcoming automation if union members’ interests protected 


The Trades Union Congress met at 
Brighton, September 3-7, for its 88th 
annual meeting. One thousand delegates, 
representing some 180 unions and 8,260,000 
members, attended. 

Among the 89 resolutions submitted by 
affiliated unions, those claiming chief 
attention dealt with the Government’s 
appeal for restraint in wage demands, 
automation, the 40-hour work week and 
the Suez Canal crisis. A number dealt with 
problems within the movement. 

Sir Thomas Williamson, General Secre- 
tary of the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers, was elected Chairman 
of the General Council for the forthcoming 
year and President of next year’s Congress. 
The 35 members of the General Council 
were returned to office. 


Presidential Address 


Britain’s economic position is the most 
important question facing Congress today, 
TUC President Wilfred Beard told the 
delegates. While he criticized government 
policy he added that invective is not 
enough and trade unionists must suggest 
a solution to the problem. He denied that 
wages were the cause of inflation. 


Mr. Beard pointed up the need to ensure 
that workers who must change their jobs 
be paid fair compensation and be given 
ample time and opportunity to train for 
other occupations. 

Discussing automation, he asked the 
delegates to view its advance without fear. 


He called for free world trade, saying it 
would assist those industries which have 
experienced a recession and spoke opti- 
mistically on the consequences of a possible 
increase in trade with Russia. 

Mr. Beard referred to the Congress’ 
interest in education and of the intention 
to offer free education of all kinds to 
members of all affiliated unions. 


On the economic situation, Mr. Beard 
said: “The most important question facing 
every one of us today is the economic 
position of this country. The future 
prospects of trade—the living standards 
and the economic stability that depend on 
them—are the concern of us all.” 
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Dwindling demand for cars and similar 
products have caused short-time working 
and some unemployment, he said, but 
complaints and invective against the 
Government would not solve the problem. 
“Ag trade unionists, we cannot rage and 
storm about the cause of the crisis and 
then stay silent about suggesting a 
solution.” 

Recounting economic developments over 
recent years, he said Britain must produce 
to sell on quality and price and, in order 
to do this, there must be priorities. “We 
can hardly expect to have comparatively 
full employment in a completely free 
economy.” 

Planning is essential, Mr. Beard declared, 
saying he could not understand why 
planning, considered so necessary in war, 
is so neglected in peace. 

If a worker has to change his job he 
should be told why and in good time. If 
he has to leave his firm he should in some 
cases be paid fair compensation “in line 
with previous service”. If a displaced 
worker has to learn a new job he should 
have the time and opportunity to train 
for it. These are the elementary principles 
of industrial decency that must be put 
into common practice today, he concluded. 


Wage Restraint 


Both the General Council and the 
Congress firmly rejected the Government’s 
plea for wage restraint. 

A resolution moved by the Transport and 
General Workers Union and formally sup- 
ported by ten unions placed responsibility 
for recent inflationary trends on failure 
of the Government to maintain and 
improve the export trade. It alleged that 
the Government, by abandoning economic 
controls, had allowed the economy to drift 
and deprived itself of the most effective 
means of recovering control in a crisis. 

Rejecting proposals to recover control 
by wage restraint, the resolution stated: 
“Congress asserts the right of labour to 
bargain on equal terms with capital and to 
use its bargaining strength to protect the 
workers from the dislocations of an 
unplanned economy.” 


The resolution warned the Government 
that major reliance on monetary controls 
cannot increase production where most 
needed but must inevitably lead to erratic 
markets and damage over wide fields of 
industry. In this “menacing” situation, it 
stated, “technological developments ‘(includ- 
ing automation) must aggravate unem- 
ployment unless there is re-established the 
foundations of a planned economy.” 

It concluded with instructions to the 
General Council to make renewed repre- 
sentations to the Government for a return 
to a planned economy, based upon effective 
economic controls. 

Before the resolution was debated, 
W. L. Heywood, chairman of the economic 
committee of the General Council, in a 
keynote speech opened the economic dis- 
cussion. 

He said the Government’s policy of 
continued reliance on monetary instruments 
had had the foreseen results; there had 
been considerable redundancy and _ short- 
time working in many trades. “Was this 
the first ripple which was going to spread 
across the whole pool of employment?” he 
asked. 

The country’s 
balance last year, 


economy got out of 
partly because of an 
increase in personal consumption but 
mainly because of a large increase in 
investments in stocks and capital invest- 
ment, Mr. Heywood asserted. This had 
produced balance-of-payments difficulties 
of a serious kind, about which something 
clearly had to be done. They did not, he 
said, criticize the Government for taking 
action but they did complain about the 
kind of action taken. 

Measures adopted by the Government 
Mr. Heywood enumerated as reduction of 
investment in the nationalized industries, 
reduction of housing subsidies, increased 
purchase tax and increased rates of interest 
to be paid by local authorities raising 
loans. These measures proved ineffective, 
he continued, and in February the bank 
rate was further’ increased, hire-purchase 
regulations were stiffened and the bread 
and milk subsidies were cut. The total 
effect of these measures, said Mr. Hey- 
wood, had been most plainly exemplified 
by what had happened in the furniture 
trades and the radio and motor industries. 


The General Council had _ protested 
against the Government’s reliance on 
credit restriction, higher interest rates and 
raising of prices of essentials to limit per- 
sonal consumption, he said. It had also 
objected in strong terms to the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to impose building controls 
and import controls in order to reduce 


In a warning directed primarily to the 
Trades Union Congress on the eve of its 
meeting, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Harold Macmillan cautioned that Britain 
might be forced out of the first rank of 
industrial powers because of lack of fore- 
sight on the part of her people. 

Mr. Macmillan quoted figures show- 
ing that since 1953 wages and industrial. 
output in the United States and 
Germany had risen at about the same 
rate, while in Britain wages were rising 
twice as fast as output. 

He disagreed with union assertions 
that wage claims were justified because 
of the decreased purchasing power of 
the pound sterling since 1951, stating 
that since that date retail prices had 
risen 24 per cent while wage rates had 
increased by 384 per cent and actual 
savings by about 40 per cent. 


demand with the least possible dislocation 
to production and employment. 

The General Council, said Mr. Hey- 
wood, had repeatedly pointed out the 
dangers of the monetary policy, one of 
which was that it effects could not be 
predicted. There were psychological fac- 
tors on both management side and the 
trade union side. The expections of 
management—whether they were hopeful 
or fearful—played a considerable part in 
creating the atmosphere in which business 
was conducted and in which future com- 
mitments were made. On the union side, 
many workers had begun to wonder 
whether the full employment of the last 
decade was merely an interlude and appeals 
for higher productivity were not readily 
heeded by men who feared redundancy. 

On the suggestion that there should be 
wage restraint, he said: “The General 
Council warned the representatives of the 
Government that it was beyond our 
control and beyond the wit of anybody 
to devise measures which would prevent 
wage applications being submitted if 2a 
continued to rise.’ 

To call a wages standstill when prices 
are rising is out of the question, he 
concluded. It is the opinion of the General 
Council that wage applications should be 
considered prudently and sensibly in the 
light of all the facts. 

The best answer to those who have 
assumed that the unions would act reck- 
lessly is to point to the evidence of the 
last ten years. The unions have not used 
their power to the extent that they might 
have done, nor have they used it in an 
anti-social way. 
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Speaking briefly on the resolution, its 
mover, Frank Cousins of the Transport 
and General Workers, suggested  dis- 
armament as an alternative to wage 
restraint. The Government, he declared, 
could balance its budget by saving £150 
millions on defence. 

The resolution was accepted by accla- 
mation following an announcement by 
President Wilfred Beard that it had the 
support of the General Council. 


Automation 


By a four-to-one majority, the Congress 
accepted the advice of the General Council 
to welcome automation but to do so with 
caution. 

Two composite resolutions were pre- 
sented. The first, endorsed by the General 
Council and sponsored by most of the 
largest unions, was adopted. It expressed 
belief that the introduction of automation 
into industry and commerce provides the 
possibility of better living standards and 
greater leisure. 

Congress, the resolution stated, was not 
opposed to automation developments, 
which it recognized as inevitable, but was 
resolved that the interests of trade union 
members be safeguarded against “any 
ruthless application of automation by 
employers”. 

Among the safeguards it called for were 
joint consultation well in advance where 
automation is contemplated or to be 
applied, fullest consideration to be given 
to recruitment and training policies and 
avoidance of redundancy, adequate main- 
tenance for displaced workers, and that 
the wages and conditions of workers in 
occupations not easily converted to auto- 
matic processes should not lag behind 
those in manufacturing. 

The resolution also required that any 
economic benefits achieved through auto- 
matic processes should be passed on in 
the form of lower prices. 

The alternative resolution, sponsored by 
the Association of Supervisory Staffs, 
Executives and Technicians, demanded a 
‘Hermanent commission or national plan- 
ning board for automation, under the 
control of a responsible minister”. It found 
few supporters and was rejected by a large 
majority. 

Control of automation, many delegates 
considered, is not something which can be 
left safely in the hands of civil servants 
but is the union’s business and they cer- 
tainly want to have a hand in it. 

In introducing the subject, James Craw- 
ford, President of the Boot and Shoe 
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Operatives, who spoke for the General 
Council, said that until a clearer picture 
of automation emerges the TUC could 
only watch the trends in technological 
change and keep them under continuous 
review. 

Much, he said, had been made of the 
changes in psychological attitude that 
would be required but every mechanical 
advance in history had needed that and 
the adjustment had been made. 

As to the effect of automation on the 
labour force, he did not think redeploy- 
ment of labour on a massive scale was 
possible because in fields where control- 
engineering is practical there is no massive 
employment of labour. It might be that 
there is a greater threat to non-manual 
workers, in offices for instance, if comput- 
ing machines could be custombuilt without 
to heavy a capital risk. 

Machine tools controlled by computers 
were also an established fact, said Mr. 
Crawford, and their growth in the future 
is a simple matter of economics. 

It is a tripartite responsibility of govern- 
ment, employers and unions to see that 
these changes are brought about smoothly. 
“We trade unionists are in favour of 
technical change but we want conditions 
for other people to be as good during the 
change-over as can be managed by skilled 
negotiators.” The Government should take 
responsibility and should re-examine its 
present policy. It should put new emphasis 
on technical training. 

As he saw it, the union’s greatest diffi- 
culty would most lkely be with those 
employers who did not fully appreciate the 
need for joint consultation. His suggestion 
to employers would be to narrow the field 
in which problems could arise by bringing 
as many workers as possible within formal- 
ized agreements. 

Unions, said Mr. Crawford, should be 
consulted as soon as technical changes are 
contemplated and not just a week before 
layoffs. “We will co-operate fully if we 
are brought in on the ground floor,” he 
said. 


Shorter Work Week 


By a small majority, the Congress 
pledged itself to support efforts by unions 
to reduce the length of the work week. 

The motion, moved by the Blacksmiths, 
Forge and Smithy Workers representative 
and carried by a vote of 4,209,000 to 
3,683,000, stated: 


Congress confirms its support for the 
40-hour week and considers that the time 
is now opportune to achieve it. Congress 
will support efforts by affiliated organiza- 
tions tending to shorten the working week. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Fisher, urged delegates to the Trades 
Union Congress to work for peace, part- 
nership and human dignity in industry. 

In a sermon at St. Peter’s Church he 
emphasized the need for new attitudes 
to meet modern developments. 

“Tndustry,” said Dr. Fisher, “is a 
kind of atom bomb, tending to disrupt 
society.” How far, he asked, does 
industry make those engaged in it 
happy in their community life and 
contented in themselves? Men can 
only attain and keep their personal 
and social integrity and self-respect by 
putting their hearts, along with their 
minds and bodies, into their work. 
Here, he warned, lies the real danger of 
automation: 

“Tt limits still more the range in 
which a man can exercise his own 
initiative and craftmanship and = per- 
sonal effort, which are what really give 
men satisfaction and happiness. Every- 
thing is too big for a true interplay of 
human interests and understanding and 
fellowship to keep it wholesome.” 

The constant pursuit of greater effi- 
ciency in industry, Dr. Fisher continued, 
encourages “not pride of performance 
but impoverishment of personality,” and 
breeds ‘Sf not irresponsibility and 
impatience, at least a kind of moral 
inertia.” This, he said, is reflected in a 
general restlessness and discontent. 


This was a defeat for the General 
Council, which had asked for its rejection. 

Frank Cousins, the new General Secre- 
tary of the Transport and General Workers, 
speaking for the General Council, said 
the Council was not opposed to the 
principle of the 40-hour week but was 
opposing the wording of the motion. Con- 
gress would be stupid in the extreme, he 
said, if it let itself give the impression to 
the public and to union members that 
unions should go “out and get what they 
could and that if they failed the TUC 
would get it for them. 

Replying, the mover of the motion said 
that when the unions went to the 
employers demanding shorter hours, they 
were told that the time was not opportune. 
When they were busy, they said they could 
not afford the loss of production involved, 
and when they were slack they said they 
could not afford the money. “We say that 
the time is opportune... Today we have 
a high level of employment in industry; 
tomorrow we may not have it... If we 


“Since the industrial machine must 
from its own nature become more and 
more unhuman and impersonal, men 
must increase their moral stature in the 
field of personal expression. As mana- 
gement and the machine and automation 
increase their impersonal functions, all 
engaged in industry must achieve new 
heights of personal trust in one another, 
team work and charity.” 

The moral challenge, Dr. Fisher 
declared, is to abolish all that impairs 
the efficiency, the partnership and the 
integrity of those engaged in industry. 
“God is, as I think, compelling men in 
this and other fields to make now a 
fateful choice between life and death.” 

Referring to earlier industrial history, 
the Archbishop said that while there 
was much that was great and gallant 
in the rebellion against “industrial 
imperialism,” times have changed; in 
industry, as in international politics, the 
appeal should no longer be to force 
against force but to reason against 
reason. 

“We shall agree that in industrial 
affairs the language is too much the 
language of war, the appeal too readily 
the appeal to drastic action... In such 
an atomsphere partnership finds it hard 
to flourish, efficiency and pride in the 
work suffers, and charity finds few 
friends.” 


had the support of Congress I am sure it 
would strengthen our hands in negotiating 
with the employers.” 


Suez Canal Crisis 


The Congress declared its attitude to 
the Suez Canal issue by carrying unani- 
mously and with shouts of acclamation a 
General Council emergency motion that 
if the Cairo talks broke down force should 
not be used until the question has been 
referred to the United Nations, and then 
with its consent. 

The motion also suggested that the 
Egyptian Government should recognize 
world needs as being above national 
sovereignty. 

An amendment demanding the immediate 
recall of Parliament to discuss the situation 
fully was accepted by the Council. Half 
an hour later, Congress learned that 
Parliament had been recalled September 12. 


A motion calling for the withdrawal of 
troops from the Island of Cyprus was 
defeated. Sir Vincent Tewson, the General 
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Secretary, ‘said Congress could not really 


be “so irresponsible” as to demand the | 


withdrawal of troops. 


Canadian Fraternal Delegate 


“The Canadian Labour Congress is prov- 
ing itself a natural successor to the 
Canadian Labour organizations of the 
past,” A. R.: Mosher, CLC Honorary 
President and fraternal delegate, told the 
Congress. 

Mr. Mosher outlined the steps leading 
to the restoration of unity in the Canadian 
labour movement and the success which 
had followed. 

“We feel that we may anticipate that 
the progress of the Canadian labour 
movement will be expedited, and that all 
its activities will become more effective as 
a result of the merger,” he said. “We have 
not reached in Canada anything like the 
degree of organization you have here in 
Great Britain; and there is a large field, 
especially of white-collar workers, agri- 
cultural workers and others, who have 
never been organized. These groups con- 
stitute a challenge and an opportunity for 
the new Congress, and we propose to do 
everything within our power to bring 
within the ranks of organized labour all 
those who can benefit. 

“With over a million members, the 
prestige and influence of the new Congress 
will be much stronger than that of the 
national labour centres it succeeded and, 
both in the fields of organization and in 
the promotion of favourable legislation, 
we are confident that it will be able to 
promote the welfare of the workers of 
Canada on a wide scale; and, through the 
ICFTU, of other countries as well. We 
are particularly anxious to do everything 
we can to assist the industrially under- 
developed nations of the world.” 


AFL-CIO Fraternal Delegate 


Wilham F. Schnitzler, fraternal delegate 
from the AFL-CIO, directed most of his 
speech to an attack on Russian policy and 
“totalitarianism” in communist countries. 
“We do not minimize the terrific brute 
force of totalitarian tyranny,” he said. 

Referring to the Poznan riots, Mr. 
Schnitzler said: “It is up to us of the 
free world labour movement to translate 


our unity of vital purpose into practical 
international solidarity. We can’ render 
the highest service to human freedom by 
encouraging and assisting those fighting for 
it under conditions of oppression and 
captivity. By the same token, we of the 
international free trade union movement 
must never encourage or aid those who 
deny others the basic human rights we 
enjoy.” 


International Trade Union Relations 


Following a heated debate, a motion 
calling for “consideration of the relation- 
ship between the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions” was defeated 
on a card vote by 6,052,000 to 1,922,000. 
“In view of recent developments in the 
Soviet Union the time is now opportune,” 
the motion stated, “and many matters 
of common interest could be resolved by 
discussion between the two organizations.” 

General Secretary Sir Vincent Tewson, in 
a preliminary statement, said the Council 
wished to repeat its warning about the 
WFTU- In the past, the TUC had 
repeatedly refused to associate with the 
WFTU or with people who were not free 
to negotiate, he said. The Council would 
insist that Congress should draw _ this 
distinction because only thus would it 
remain loyal to its own ideas and to the 
ICEL UE 

Also defeated were two resolutions, one 
suggesting an approach to the Soviet Union 
with a view to closer relations and the 
other that a TUC study team visit Russian 
industries on a reciprocal basis. 


National Service and Disarmament 


A resolution calling for a reduction in 


the present two-year period of compulsory 


national service was carried unanimously. 
The motion also urged the Government to 
press for disarmament through the United 
Nations. 


A motion from the Tobacco Workers 
calling for further discussions between 
heads of states on disarmament, and im- 
mediate cessation of all tests of hydrogen 
and atomic bombs and prohibition of their 
manufacture, was carried without dis- 
cussion, 


Extension of the five-day, 40-hour week 
to all Department of Veterans Affairs 
hospitals and institutions on the same 
basis now in effect in those institutions 
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in British Columbia, at Col. Belcher 
Hospital in Calgary and at Camp Hill 
Hospital in Halifax was announced last 
month. 


Alberta Provincial Federations 


Merge at Edmonton Conventions 


Former TLC body, Alberta Federation of Labour, and former CCL group, 
Industrial Federation of Labour of Alberta, unite in 35,000-member 
organization, first provincial federations to complete amalgamation 


Alberta’s two labour federations joined 
forces at a merger convention held in 
Edmonton from September 18 to 20. The 
new federation will be known as the 
Alberta Federation of Labour. 

The merger is the first to be completed 
by provincial bodies. 

The merging of the old Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour (TLC) with the Industrial 
Federation of Labour of Alberta (CCL) 
gives a combined membership of nearly 
35,000 to the new organization. About 
350 delegates attended the convention. 

Charles Gilbert, Secretary of the old 
Alberta Federation of Labour, was elected 
President of the new AFL by acclamation. 

Under the terms of the merger agree- 
ment, the AFL was to select the presi- 
dent, first vice-president and three of the 
six regional vice-presidents for the new 
organization, with the IFLA selecting the 
secretary-treasurer and the other three 
regional vice-presidents. 

The two federations at separate meet- 
ings on September 17 ratified the merger 
agreement and elected their officers to the 
new body. 

Besides the president, the old AFL 
elected David Erickson of Edmonton as 
First Vice-president. For regional vice- 
presidents it chose Joe Braun of Edmon- 
ton, Dave Cooper of Lethbridge and 
Frank Bodie of Calgary. 

The IFLA elected its President, Jack 
Hampson of Calgary, as Secretary-Treas- 
urer and Robert Atkin of Edmonton, 
L. M. Messmer ,of Medicine Hat, and 
John Montgomery as regional  vice- 
presidents. 


Constitution 


During the debate on the constitution, 
delegates from craft unions pressed for 
amendments which would give building 
trades councils continued representation at 
AFL conventions. 

Robert Scott, retiring President of the 
old AFL, pointed out that building trades 
councils, which are chartered by the 
American Federation of Labour, cannot 
be represented unless they are affiliated 
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with the Canadian Labour Congress. Cer- 
tain sections of the constitution which 
were not amendable stated organizations 
seeking AFL representation must be 
chartered or affilated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, he reminded the 
delegates. 

Doug Murdoch, President of the Cal- 
gary Building Trades Council, said Alberta 
and British Columbia councils recently 
rejected an invitation to affiliate with a 
new building trades department within 
the CLC. 

Jurisdictional disputes are referred to 
the AFL-CIO department and until impor- 
tant differences between craft and indus- 
trial unions are successfully resolved in 
the United States, he doubted Canadian 
building councils would give the CLC 
power to settle their jurisdictional disputes. 

However, CLC affiliation would likely be 
sought in the future, he said, and he did 
not think it was fair to unseat building 
councils during this waiting period. 

“By throwing the building trades coun- 
cil out of the window, you are throwing 
something important out of the trade 
union movement.” 

Secretary-Treasurer Jack Hampson said 
industrial unions, like craft unions, have 
special problems. If building councils are 
to have special representation, then indus- 
trial unions would probably take advan- 
tage of their right to establish metropoli- 
tan and provincial councils in order to 
obtain additional representation. 

Roy Jamha, Edmonton, warned that 
such a move by either craft or industrial 
unions could result in a scramble for dual 
representation, with provincial councils 
sprouting up all over the place. 

The convention gave unanimous approval 
to sections of the constitution outlawing 
Communist and totalitarian organizations 
from membership. 


Resolutions 


The convention dealt with 94 resolutions. 
A number of resolutions dealt with the 
Apprenticeship Act and called for higher 
allowances for apprentices while attending 
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trade school, tighter enforcement of exist- 
ing regulations, and the establishment of 
a technical training institute in Edmonton 
similar to the one in Calgary. 

Because of lax enforcement of safety 
rules construction men were losing their 
lives needlessly, was a charge laid during 
discussion on safety resolutions. Delegates 
from Calgary and Edmonton said men lay- 
ing sewers and water mains are not given 
proper protection in performing their 
dangerous tasks. 

Business agent for the Edmonton Civic 
Workers Union, Malcolm Ainsley said 
antiquated regulations were to blame for 
four deaths in Edmonton. He said his 
union would press for a judicial inquiry 
into a cave-in accident which resulted 
recently in the amputation of a man’s leg. 

He charged that the safety department 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
is not enforcing existing regulations. 

Patrick Lenihan, President of the Cal- 
gary Civic Workers Union, called for com- 
pulsory shoring of ditches after the depth 
of three feet has been reached. Other 
delegates opposed a proposal for inspec- 
tion of all trenching and excavating jobs 
by each municipality. They contended 
this would improperly relieve the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of its respon- 
sibility in enforcing safety regulations. 

Delegates did call for severe penalties 
for infractions of the Act, responsibility 
for adherence to the Act to be placed on 
the contractor in charge of the job, and 
the appointment of more inspectors. 

Main amendments sought in the Alberta 
Labour Act were institution of 40-hour 
week with same take-home pay and union 
shop conditions in all plants where 66 
per cent of employees vote for union 
security. 

Members of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers working in the 
telephone field asked delegates to favour 
the Rand Formula. They said members 
of their union working for the provincial 
government would like to incorporate the 
Rand Formula in their next contract. 
Their efforts to win the union shop in 
previous negotiations had failed. 

M. O. Charleton, Calgary Carpenters’ 
Union, said the Federation should press 
for the union shop, which gave a greater 
measure of protection to employees than 
the Rand Formula. 

A resolution that employers be required 
to accept a provincial government con- 
ciliation board award within 14 days of 
the award being handed down was referred 
to the new executive. 
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William Gray of Edmonton said he was 
the only member of the committee con- 
sidering the resolution who would not 
agree to it. 

_ “There is enough in that resolution to 
give the government confidence to bring 
in compulsory arbitration,” he said. “The 
one thing we must protest right down to 
the nth degree is our right to go on strike.” 

Replying to this view, retirmg AFL 
President Robert Scott said compulsory 
arbitration was not implied in the resolu- 
tion. “The vast majority of strikes in 
Alberta in recent years have resulted from 
attempts to get only what the arbitration 
board has awarded. Labour economists 
tell me that this would be one of the 
greatest gains ever made by Labour on 
the North American continent.” 

Mr. Hampson criticized the resolution, 
saying it expressed the presumption that 
all awards by the boards would be in 
favour of labour. The adoption of the 
motion “would be one of the worst things 
we could do”. He suggested instead that 
when awards are accepted, they be retro- 
active to the date the last contract expired. 

Neil Reimer, a CLC Vice-president, said 
that the provincial government recognizes 
“company” unions, in a number of cases, 
through their registration under the Socie- 
ties Act. A resolution was adopted asking 
that the Labour Act define a trade union 
as an “international, national, or ‘provincial 
organization of employees, or a_ local 
branch chartered by and in good standing 
with such an organization”. 

One resolution asked that all contracts 
issued by the provincial government con- 
tain a provision that wages and conditions 
be fair, and in line with prevailing rates 
for similar work in the area. 


“There is a trend on the part of some 
contractors to underbid on public con- 
struction and road building programs,” the 
resolution said. “These contractors can 
only meet their contract obligations by 
using cheaper labour and unfair labour 
practices. This constitutes unfair business 
competition against fair employers.” 


One resolution adopted requested that 
no exemptions be made to the Hours of 
Work Act without “mutual consent of all 
interested parties’. An Edmonton dele- 
gate said employers can be granted exemp- 
tions by the Government so often as to 
make the Act ineffective in many cases. 

Other resolutions adopted requested that: 

All employees receive federal, provincial 
and civic holidays without loss of pay, 
because many paid on an hourly basis do 
not receive pay for holidays. 


Two subsequent calendar days a week 
be given over to rest. Mr. Reimer said 
that under the present requirements of a 
24-hour rest period a week, employers 
could, and some do, meet this obligation 
and still work shift workers every day of 
the week by advancing them one shift 
weekly. 

Temporary construction camps_ be 
inspected by a health officer at least once 
a month. 


The Highway Traffic Act be amended 


to forbid a truck driver from operating his . 


vehicle more than 10 hours without taking 
an eight-hour rest, and the Government 
set up registering points across the prov- 
ince to keep track of driving hours. 

Unemployment insurance benefits be 
increased to 75 per cent of regular income, 
and contributions to the fund adjusted to 
make this possible, and that the Act cover 
all workers, whether paid hourly, weekly, 
monthly, or on a commission basis. 

The provincial Government set up a 
contributory pension plan available to all 
workers in Alberta. 

Federal old-age pensions be increased to 
$75 a month, and the age be reduced to 
65 years for males and 60 for females. 

Other resolutions approved by the con- 
vention called for: 

A compulsory auto accident insurance 
scheme at cost; a comprehensive provincial 
works program for the winter months; the 
elimination of property ownership require- 
ments for any person standing for civic 
office; the early introduction of a com- 
prehensive plan of national health insur- 
ance; the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide for national bargaining so that a 
union conducting negotiations with a chain 
would not be hampered by differences in 
provincial labour acts; the raising of the 
minimum wage in Alberta to at least $1 
per hour; and the establishment of a 
labour department with a labour minister. 


Premier E. C. Manning 


Premier E. C. Manning, in his address 
to the Federation, branded as antiquated 
the idea that any group could achieve 
worthwhile goals by looking out for 
themselves. 

Mankind, he said, had evolved a com- 
plex society since the days when the only 
law was the law of the jungle. Organized 
labour had played an important part in 
this evolution and could look back with 


a great deal of pride in the way they had 
persevered despite great obstacles. 

The merger was symbolic of the interest 
in one’s fellow man which “gave birth to 
organized society as we know it today”. 
He expressed the hope that “this historic 
occasion in the life of the labour move- 
ment” would result in further advances for 
members and for the people of the prov- 
ince as a whole. 


K. A. Pugh 


K. A. Pugh, Chairman of the province’s 
Board of Industrial Relations, noted that 
some workers on the 40-hour week are 
using the leisure time to take other 
employment, depriving someone else of 
work. “Let us be realistic. If Labour 
wants a 40-hour week, let Labour work a 
40-hour week.” 

He indicated the provincial government 
would not be establishing the 40-hour five- 
day week at the present time. 

Pointing out that the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion recognized the desire of some unions 
in Canada for national autonomy, he said 
the day would come when many unions 
would disaffiliate from their parent organi- 
zations in the United States. 

The Federation should look to the day 
when it will have its own house of labour 
from coast to coast, he said. 

On the provincial scene, he said, the 
Board of Industrial Relations strives for 
co-operation from labour and management 
on the basis of being completely impartial. 

Joint consultations with labour and 
management on the Alberta Labour Act 
set for the end of October would, he 
hoped, result in improvements in the legis- 
lation. He added that legislation is only 
enforceable when it is acceptable to 
society as a whole. 


Mr. Pugh told the convention that while 
minimum rates of pay have not been 
raised to the level asked by Labour, they 
are the highest of any province in Canada. 


Political Action 


That the new federation would take an 
“active part in municipal, provincial and 
federal elections’ was approved by the 
delegates at the concluding session of the 
convention. 

The Federation decided to set up a 
provincial political action committee and 
urged all locals and councils to set up 
similar committees. 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during Second Quarter of 1956 


Deaths from industrial accidents* increased by 11 from the previous 
three-month period. Of the 280 fatalities in second quarter, largest 
mumber, 47, occurred in mining; logging recorded 44, construction 43 


There were 280(1) industrial fatalities 
in Canada inthe second quarter of 1956, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is an 
increase of 11 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 269 were recorded, 
including 21 in a supplementary list. In 
the second quarter last year 335 fatalities 
were listed. 


During the second quarter there were 
two accidents that resulted in the deaths 
of three or more persons in each case. On 
May 15, at Orleans, Ont., a priest, five 
nuns and a laywoman cook were killed 
when a plane crashed into a rest home 
operated by a religious order. In ill, 
15 persons lost their lives in this disaster 
but only those who were members of the 
staff of the institution are included in 
these statistics. At Garson Mine, Ont., 
three. miners were crushed to death on 
May 16 when the roof of the mine in 
which they were working collapsed. 

Grouped by industries (see chart p. 1265), 
the largest number, 47, was recorded in 
mining. This includes 32 in metalliferous 
mining, 10 in coal mining and five in non- 
metallic mineral mining. In April, May 
and June last year 38 fatalities were 
reported, including 22 in metalliferous 
mining, 11 in non-metallic mineral mining 
and five in coal mining. During the first 
quarter of this year 49 fatalities were 
listed: 32 in metalliferous mining, nine in 
non-metallic mining and eight in coal 
mining. 

In the logging industry 44 workers died 
as a result of accidents during the second 
quarter of 1956, an increase of four from 
the 40 reported in the previous three 
months. During the second quarter last 
year 42 employees lost their lives in the 
logging industry. 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

1The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the second quarter of 1956 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on 
accidents which occur but are not reported in time 
for inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and _ statistics are amended 
accordingly. The figures as shown include 77 fatali- 
ties for which no offiial reports have been received. 
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Accidents in the construction industry 
were responsible for 43 deaths. Of these, 
16 occurred in buildings and _ structures, 
15 in highway and bridge construction and 
12 in miscellaneous construction. In the 
same period last year 64 fatalities were 
recorded in this industry, including 23 in 
buildings. and structures, 21 in highway 
and bridge construction and 20 in miscel- 
laneous construction. Accidents in this 
industry in January, February and March 
1956 accounted for a total of 40 deaths. 
These include 24 in buildings and struc- 
tures, nine in miscellaneous construc- 
tion and seven in highway and bridge 
construction. 


During the quarter, accidents in the 
transportation industry were responsible 
for the deaths of 41 persons: 14 in steam 
railways, 12 in local and highway trans- 
portation and seven in water transporta- 
tion. For the same period in 1955, 
59 deaths were reported: 22 in steam rail- 
ways, 13 in water transportation, 12 in air 
transportation and 11 in local and highway 
transportation. Work injuries in this 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved 
persons gainfully employed and_ that 
occurred during the course of, or arose 
out of, their employment. These include 
deaths that resulted from industrial 
diseases “as reported by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 


paper reports are used to supplement 


these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service 
groups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traftic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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industry in the first three months of this 
year were responsible for 46 deaths: 24 
in steam railways, 11 in local and high- 
way transportation and eight in air 
transportation. 

In the manufacturing group, industrial 
injuries accounted for 32 of the total 
fatalities reported. Of these, eight occurred 
in food and beverages, six in transporta- 
tion equipment and four in wood products. 
In the corresponding period last year 
45 fatalities were listed, including 12 in 
iron and steel, 11 in wood products and 
seven in transportation equipment. Acci- 
dents in manufacturing in the first quarter 
of 1956 cost the lives of 56 persons: 19 in 
wood products, eight in iron and steel and 
six in each of the food and beverages and 
transportation equipment groups. 

There were 28 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under 
review, an increase of 17 from the previous 
three months, in which 11 were reported. 
During the second quarter last year acci- 


dents in agriculture resulted in the deaths 
of 82 workers. 

An analysis of the causes (see chart 
p. 1265) of these 280 fatalities shows that 
84 (30 per cent) of the victims had been 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving 
vehicles or other objects”. Within this 
group the largest number of deaths was 
caused by falling trees or limbs (15), mis- 
cellaneous (10), and objects being hoisted 
or conveyed (9). In the classification 
“collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”, 68 
fatalities were recorded. These included 
30 as a result of automobile or truck 
accidents, 19 tractor or loadmobile acci- 
dents and seven involving watercraft. 
“Falls and slips” were responsible for 
47 fatalities during the period; 46 of the 
falls were to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 110. In British Columbia there 
were 65 and in Quebec 39. 

During the quarter, there were 68 fatali- 
ties in April, 125 in May and 87 in June. 


Severance Pay Ruled Bar to Jobless Benefits 


Receipt of severance pay was recently 
ruled by the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court to be a bar to getting state 
unemployment compensation, while a con- 
trary decision with regard to similar pay- 
ments was made by courts in Colorado and 
Oregon. The differing decisions were based 
partly on the difference in wording between 
the relevant acts of the states in question. 

The Massachusetts law states that unem- 
ployment compensation may not be paid 
to a claimant for any week in which he 
receives “compensation,” which is expressly 
defined as including severance payments, 
dismissal pay, or vacation allowances. The 
claimant in the case had received all three 
forms of payment. 

The Colorado law states that a person 
is eligible for unemployment compensation 
for any week in which he performs no 
service and receives no wages. But in the 
definition of wages the act expressly 
“dismissal which the 


excludes payments 


employer is not legally required to make”. 
The court held that receipt of severance 
payments did not disqualify for unemploy- 
ment compensation because such payments 
had been earned before discharge. In 
support of this view it cited the fact that 
severance payments were due to a former 
employee’s survivors in case of his death. 

In the Oregon case, the employer had 
voluntarily given severance pay to his 
employees when he closed down his plant. 
The union contract had not required him 
to make such payments. Although the 
state law disqualified a claimant for bene- 
fits “for any week with respect to which 
he is receiving or has received remunera- 
tion in the form of wages in lieu of notice 
or as a dismissal or separation allowance,” 
the court decided that the payment made 
by the employer in the case was a 
gratuitous bonus, the receipt of which did 
not constitute a disqualification under the 
act. It was rather, the court said, a reward 
for years of prior service. 


U.S. Employment in September Sets Record for Month 


September employment in the United 
States, at 66,071,000, set a record for that 
month, the U.S. Department of Commerce 
has announced. There was a seasonal dip 
oi 700,000 from the August figure. 
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The same seasonal forces, involving the 
withdrawal from the labour market of 
students seeking summer work, also affected 
unemployment totals, which in September 
fell to about 2,000,000, a drop of 200,000 
from August. 


From the Labour Gazette, October 1906 


50 Years Ago this Month 


Reports of three conventions held in September show that immigration, 
technical education and political action were subjects of concern to 
labour groups. CMA called attention to shortage of skilled labour 


Reports of three conventions were given 
in the Lasour Gazette of October 1906. 
The 22nd annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada opened 
at Victoria, B.C., on September 17; the 
fourth annual meeting of the National 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
was convened at Saint John, N.B., on 
September 12; and the 35th annual meet- 
ing of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation began in Winnipeg on the same 
day as the TLC convention opened in 
Victoria. 

It was reported that 92 delegates were 
entitled to sit at the TLC convention, of 
which 25 represented 12 Trades and Labour 
Councils and 66 represented 60 trade unions, 
with one fraternal delegate from the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The Executive Committee’s report 
referred, among other things, to the retire- 
-ment of Canada’s first Minister of Labour, 
Sir William Mulock, expressing regret and 
speaking with appreciation of his work for 
labour. The strike of members of the 
International Typographical Union for an 
8-hour day was mentioned with the 
reminder that success of the printers would 
benefit every trade. 

The Winnipeg Employing Printers were 
. condemned for bringing English printers 
to Canada, under false representations, to 
act as strikebreakers. 

The combined efforts of the Congress 
and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to induce the Dominion Government 
to take up the matter of technical educa- 
tion were referred to, and satisfaction was 
expressed at the establishment of a new 
technical school in Toronto. 

The admission of Japanese and Hindu 
immigrants to Canada, particularly into 
British Columbia, was deplored by the 
committee; restrictions against the entry 
of Chinese immigrants were recommended. 

Four resolutions on the subject of an 
eight-hour day were adopted. One of these 
asked for legislation, while three sought 
to have the system adopted on certain 
government work. 

The work of the Department of Labour 
was commended in another resolution, and 


the creation of separate portfolio for a 
minister of labour was asked for. 

Seven resolutions regarding political 
action were referred to the committee on 
resolutions, and the committee in its report 
recommended: 


That this congress endorse the idea of 
sending representatives of labour to Parlia- 
ment and to the local legislatures for the 
direct purpose of conserving the interests 
of the working people of this country. 


In the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada to the annual meeting 
at Saint John, it was stated that the con- 
gress comprised more than 50 organizations 
with a membership exceeding 20,000. 

Resolutions adopted by the meeting 
called upon the Government to:— 

Stop the immigration of skilled mechanics, 
and allow only agricultural immigrants to 
enter the country. 

Increase the duty on boots and shoes 
imported from the United States. 

Require copies of the law against the 
employment of children in factories to be 
posted in conspicuous places. 

In the report of the parliamentary 
committee at the convention of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association in Winni- 
peg it was mentioned that, in the words of 
the Lasour Gazertn, “it had not been 
necessary to oppose any demands on the 
part of organized labour for federal legis- 
lation”. 

The committee’s report also said that 
the principle of not discriminating against 
competent non-union workmen had made 
headway. 

The greatest need of manufacturers at 
that time, the committee said, was for 
skilled help, and the encouragement of the 
immigration of artisans and the establish- 
ment of a thorough system of technical 
education by the government were 
advocated. 

The report of the technical education 
committee asked the Dominion Govern- 
ment to appoint a commission to consider 
the needs of the country regarding tech- 
nical education and the means by which 
those needs could best be met. 
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Delegates Named to ILO Meetings 


Members of Canadian delegations to Preparatory Technical Maritime 
Conference in London, England, and to the sixth regional conference 
of American state members of the ILO, at Havana, Cuba, are announced 


The Canadian delegation to the Prepara- 

tory Technical Maritime Conference on 
the International Labour Organization in 
London, England, from September 19 to 
October 2 has been announced. 
‘Head of the delegation and Govern- 
ment Delegate is Capt. G. L. C. John- 
son, Assistant Chief, Nautical Division, 
Marine Services, Department of Transport, 
Ottawa. Employer Delegate is A. L. 
MacCallum, General Manager, Shipping 
Federation of Canada, Montreal, and 
Worker Delegate is Lloyd Abbott, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, North 
Sydney, NS. 

The conference was authorized by the 
ILO Governing Body at its 130th session 
(November 1955) for the purpose of pre- 
paring for a Maritime Session of the 
International Labour Conference (41st 
session) to be held early in 1958. 

The agenda of the Preparatory Confer- 
ence is as follows: 

1. General revision of the Wages, Hours 
of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention 
(Revised), 1949, (No. 93). 

2. Engagement of seafarers through 
regularly established employment. offices. 

3. Flag transfer in relation to social 
conditions and safety. 

4, Contents of medicine chests on board 
ship and medical advice by radio to ships 
at sea. 

5. Jurisdiction over the suspension of 
officers’ certificates of competency. 

6. Reciprocal or international recogni- 
tion of seafarers’ national identity cards. 

The conference will bring together 
employer, worker and government dele- 
gates from 21 countries. Invited to the 
London meeting are the following coun- 
tries: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Chile, China (Taiwan), Denmark, 
Finland, France, Greece, Federal Republic 
of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Pakistan, Portugal, Sweden, 
United Kingdom, United States. 

A report on jurisdiction over the suspen- 
sion of ships’ officers’ certificates of 
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competency in the event of collision, pre- 
pared for the conference, deals with inter- 
national and national law as to who has 
the right to take action affecting the cer- 
tificates when ships’ officers become 
involved in an incident of navigation. 


In a draft resolution which will be con- 
sidered by the conference, it is suggested 
that “the authorities of the state which 
has issued a competency certificate are 
alone competent to suspend or withdraw 
it”. This principle has recently been 
reaffirmed by the International Law Com- 
mission in the course of its study on the 
law at sea. 


If a state has jurisdiction over an 
incident of navigation and considers that 
action should be taken in respect to the 
‘Tight to navigate of an officer certificated 
by another state’, the resolution says that 
it should be left to the state issuing the 
certificate to decide whether to take 
action. 


Havana Conference 


Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, headed the Canadian 
delegation to the sixth regional conference 
of American state members of the ILO 
held in Havana September 38 to 15. 
Government advisers were J. D. Love 
of the Department’s Labour - Manage- 
ment Research Division, Economics and 
Research Branch, and T. H. W. Read, 
Second Secretary and Consul at the Cana- 
dian Embassy, Havana. 

The Employer Delegate was H. McD. 
Sparks, Vice-president of Industrial and 
Public Relations, Northern Electric Co., 
Limited, Montreal, and the Worker Dele- 
gate, I’. W. Dowling, Vice-president in 
Canada of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America. 

The agenda was as follows: 


1. Report of ILO Director General 
David A. Morse, outlining social aspects 
of the economic development of American 
ecuntries; workers’ education; workers’ 


(Continued on page 1285) 
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TEAMWORK 
‘n INDUSTRY 


The basic idea underlying the labour- 


relationship at  Yarrows 
Limited, Esquimalt, B.C., has been 
expressed as follows: “No business or 
industrial concern can get along without 
new ideas, and Yarrows is no exception,” 
At Yarrows, as at many other companies, 
realization of the need for a more flexible 
communication system between manage- 
ment and employees led to the establish- 
ment of a labour-management production 
committee. The committee is part of an 
over-all industrial relations program and 
joint consultation is one facet of the 
company motto, “Yarrows is a good place 
to work.” During the past four years the 
labour-management committee has grown 
and matured considerably. It has followed 
a pattern of cautious hesitancy followed by 
a period of lJabour-management wariness, 
and then a mutual realization that co- 
operation through consultation is a good 
way to establish effective labour-manage- 
ment communication. 

Employees and management agree that 
everyone concerned appreciates the possi- 
bilities the committee affords, and the 
extent to which it has carried out its 
intended functions. First, it has provided 
an excellent information centre, and, 
second, it is helping materially to consoli- 
date labour-management relations gains in 
the yard. 

Speaking as a management member of 
the committee, John Wallace, Yard Super- 
intendent, has said that an over-all policy 
of good labour-management relations is 
essential for a business to be prosperous 
and profitable for all involved in its oper- 
ation. And in “this connection he has 
pointed out that the very highest calibre 
of labour and management representatives 
are needed to get the best results from 
the operation of a labour-management 
committee. 


management 


The primary objective of the works 
council at Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
Limited, England, is “to provide a means 
of joint consultation by management and 
work people of the various problems that 
arise in the day-to-day running of the 
plant, in order to increase the efficiency 
of production”. 
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Joint consultation through a labour- 
management committee has proved helpful 
in improving relations and obtaining a 
greater degree of co-operation at Hastern 
Steel Products Limited, Preston, Ont. 
This committee was formed as the result 
of an agreement between Local 2904, 
United Steelworkers of America, and the 
company. 

The direct outcome of this agreement 
has been seen in improved understanding 
of plant problems and closer _labour- 
management co-operation. 

Particularly notable is the committee’s 
encouragement of employees’ suggestions 
and ideas. These have generally helped 
to improve operating methods in the plant, 
and have ranged through all phases of 
production. As a result, there have been 
better handling and savings in materials, 
reduced machinery time, and _ other 
improvements. 

* * * 


The Winnipeg plant of Drewrys Limited 


has recently been awarded the annual 
Dominion Brewers’ Association Safety 
Award for the greatest safety record 
improvement among Canada’s larger 
breweries. 


The plant has a comprehensive labour- 
management safety program operated 
through a plant safety committee which 
meets each month. 

Speaking of the plant’s achievement in 
winning the safety shield, Assistant Manager 
R. R. Fultz has said: “They (the safety 
committee) also set a fine example in the 
plant to other employees, and because 
membership in the committee is turned 
over annually, in a few years we will have 
a great many employees who have served 
on the safety committee.” 

In recognition of the award, a special 
luncheon was held at the plant and the 
shield was presented to the chairman of 
the safety committee by the plant manager, 
who expressed his “personal appreciation, 
not only to the safety committee but to 
every member of the staff, as without the 
co-operation of everyone the winning of 
the award would have been impossible”. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) is 
encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations (Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key 


industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 


managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during August. The 
Board issued seven certificates designating 
bargaining agents, rejected three applica- 
tions for certification and ordered three 
representation votes. During the month, 
the Board received nine applications for 
certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of four applications. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., District No. 4, 
on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by the Northern Transportation 
Company Limited, Edmonton, throughout 
the MacKenzie River watershed (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1184). 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., employed aboard the dredge 
C. W. Cadwell (L.G., Sept., p. 1134). 


3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
employed by The Valley Camp Coal Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Toronto, aboard 
the vessel SS Valley Camp (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1135). 


4. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of equipment 
maintenance and warehouse and_ stores 
department employees of Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company, 
Sept-Iles, Que. (L.G., Sept., p. 1135). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of the Packers Steamship Company 
Limited, Vancouver, employed aboard ves- 
sels while engaged in the freight service 
operations of the Company (see below). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
employed by Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited, Toronto, aboard the vessel MV 
Western Shell (see below). 

7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
emmployed by the Quebec and Ontario 
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Labour Relations Board 


Transportation Company Limited, Mont- 
real, aboard vessels operated by the Com- 
pany (see below). 


Applications Rejected 


1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen Helpers 
of America, Local No. 514, applicant, and 
John F. Phair, mail contractor, Edmonton, 
Alta., respondent. The application was 
rejected for the reason that the Board 
considered that the persons who con- 
stituted the proposed bargaining unit were 
subcontractors and were not employees of 
the respondent within the meaning of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and that, therefore, the Board 
had no jurisdiction to deal with the 
application (L.G., May, p. 540). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 503, appli- 
cant, and the Elk Falls Company Limited, 
Duncan Bay, Vancouver Island, B.C., 
respondent. The application was rejected 
because the proposed unit was not con- 
sidered by the Board to be appropriate 


for collective bargaining (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1134). 
3. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Eastboard Shipping Limited, 
Toronto, respondent. The application was 
rejected because the applicant did not 
have a majority of the employees in the 
proposed bargaining unit as members in 
good standing (see below). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and ‘Technicians, applicant, 
and the Western Ontario Broadcasting 


Company Limited, Windsor, Ont., respond- 


ent (L.G., June, p. 683). (Returning 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 
2. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and the Hamilton Tug Boat Com- 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative 


of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


services 


pany, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1024). (Returning Officer: 
H. Perkins). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (SS Assiniboia and SS Keewa- 


tin), respondent (see below). (Returning 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 
Applications Withdrawn 

1. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and the Federal Commerce and 
Navigation Company Limited, Montreal, 
respondent (L.G., Sept., p. 1134). 

2. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ 
International Union, applicant, and Har- 
bour Services Limited, Vancouver, respond- 
ent (L.G., Sept., p. 1135). 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., Navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air, transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


3. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ 
International Union, applicant, and Paci- 
fic Tanker Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Sept., p. 1135). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, appli- 
cant, and Marine Industries Limited, 
Montreal, respondent (L.G., Sept., p. 1136). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
employed aboard the vessels SS Assiniboia 
and SS Keewatin (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier) (see above). 

2. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of unlicensed employees employed 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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by Eastboard Shipping Limited, Montreal, 
aboard the vessel SS Jastide (Inves- 
tigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough (see 
above). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of Northland Navigation Company Limi- 
ted, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

4, Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of Packers Steamship Company Limited, 


Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe) (see above). 
5. Seafarers’ International Union of 


North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed employees 
of Shell Canadian Tankers, Limited, 
Toronto, employed aboard MV Western 
Shell (Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe) 
(see above). 


Conciliation and Other 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Quebec and Ontario Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) (see 
above). 

7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Motorways (Quebec) 
Limited, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 

8. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: R. Trépanier). 

9. Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 298, on behalf of a 
unit of cleaners employed by J. Herve 
Ravary, contractor, in the cleaning of 
buildings of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation in Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild (Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Vancouver Hotel Company (Canadian 
National Railways-Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company), and International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 882; Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Local 
692; United Association of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipefitting Industry, Local 170; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Local 213 (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

3. Dominion Coal Company Limited, 
Sydney, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

4. Radio Saguenay Limited (Station 
CKRS), Jonquiere, and National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

5. Canada Steamship Lines Limited 
(Montreal Terminals), and Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

6. Minshull Storage and Van _ Lines, 
Halifax, and International Brotherhood of 
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Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 927 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


7. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(maintenance employees), and Association 
of Radio and Television Employees of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: Bernard 
Wilson). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, and American Federation of 
Technical Engineers, Local 167 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: H. Perkins) (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1136). 


2. British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany, and the Federation of Telephone 
Workers of British Columbia (clerical 
division) (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Sept., p. 1136). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(maintenance employees), and Association 
of Radio and Television Employees of 
Canada (Conciliation Officer: Bernard 
Wilson) (see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Shawinigan Falls Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, and St. Maurice Radio 
Employees’ Union (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Trépanier) (L.G., June, p. 684). 

2. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and the National Syndicate of 


Salaried Employees of Saguenay Terminals 
Limited (Conciliation Officer: R. Tré- 
panier) (L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 

3. Dominion Coal Company Limited, 
Sydney, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove) 
(see above). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in June to deal with 
matters in dispute between Saguenay 
Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, and 
National Syndicate of Longshoremen of 
Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. (L.G., Aug., p. 1025), 
was fully constituted in August with the 
appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. 
Alfred Dion as Chairman. Mr. Justice 
Dion was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Bernard Sarrazin, Montreal, 
and Marcel Pepin, Quebec, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in July to deal with 
the matters in dispute between the 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Halifax, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1025) was fully constituted 
in August with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Reynolds, King- 
ston, as Chairman. Judge Reynolds was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, K. A. Wilson, QC, and 
Dr. J. Weldon, both of Montreal, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the Company and the Brotherhood 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in August to deal with 
matters in dispute between Saguenay 
Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, and the 
National Syndicate of Salaried Employees 
of Saguenay Terminals Limited (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1025) was fully constituted in 
August with the appointment of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice J. Alfred Dion as Chairman. 
Mr. Justice Dion was appointed by the 
Minister of the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Bernard Sarrazin, 
Montreal, and Marcel Pepin, Quebec, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. La Tribune Ltée. (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke, and Sherbrooke 
Printing Trades, Inc. (L.G., Apr., p. 415). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and Brotherhood of Railway Traimmen 
((1) Yardmasters, Eastern, Prairie and 


Pacific Regions; (2) Yard foremen, 
helpers, switchtenders and car _ retarder 
operators, Hastern Region; (3) Conduc- 


tors, baggagemen and brakemen, Eastern 
Region; (4) Conductors, baggagemen and 
trainmen, Prairie and Pacific Regions; 
(5) Yard foremen, helpers and _ switch- 
tenders, Pacific and Prairie Regions) 
(L.G., June, p. 685). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees), 
and Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
(L.G., May, p. 541). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
and Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
((1) Yardmasters, Eastern, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions; (2) Yard foremen, 
helpers, switchtenders and car retarder 
operators, Eastern Region; (3) Conduc- 
tors, baggagemen and brakemen, Hastern 
Region; (4) Conductors, baggagemen and 
trainmen, Prairie and Pacific Regions; 
(5) Yard foremen, helpers and _ switch- 
tenders, Pacific and Prairie Regions) (L.G., 
June, p. 685). 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(dining, cafe and buffet car employees) 
and Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
(L.G., May, p. 541). 

38. Canadian National Railways, and 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen ((1) 
Yardmasters and assistant yardmasters, 
Atlantic, Central and Western Regions, 
except yardmasters on former government 
railways south of the St. Lawrence River; 
(2) Yardmasters, former Canadian gov- 
ernment railways south of St. Lawrence 
River, yard foremen, helpers and switch- 
tenders, Atlantic and Central Regions 
combined yard service; (3) Conductors, 
assistant conductors, train baggagemen, 
and trainmen, Atlantic and Central 
Regions; (4) Express messengers on New- 
foundland Division, Atlantic Region; (5) 
Conductors, Western Region; (6) Baggage- 
men, flagmen and trainmen, Western 
Region; (7) Freight Handlers, LCL ser- 
vice, Western Region; (8) Yard foremen, 
helpers and switchtenders, Western Region) 
(L.G., July, p. 855). 
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4. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Donnacona, and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (L.G., May, p. 541). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


1. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Donnacona, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Apr., 
p. 415). 

2. Oka Sand and Gravel, Inc., Montreal, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America; Canadian District (L.G., 
Jan., p. 77). 


Settlement Following Strike Action 

1. Quebec Paper Sales and Transporta- 
tion Company Limited, Donnacona, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (see above). 


Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 


1. In August, the Minister appointed 
Mr. Justice Paul E. Cété as an Industrial 
Inquiry Commission to mediate the issues 
in dispute between the Oka Sand and 
Gravel, Inc., Montreal, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (see above). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


La Tribune Limited (Radio Station CHLT) 


and 


Sherbrooke Printing Trades Syndicate 


Following a dispute which occurred 
between the parties mentioned above, you 
set up a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation to settle this dispute. 

The persons appointed by you as mem- 
bers of this Board took their oath of 
office before Mr. L. P. Desroches, Com- 
missioner of the Sherbrooke Superior 
Court, on May 2, 1956. 

We wish to submit to you the following 
report in connection with this dispute. 


In spite of the diligence of the members 
of your Board, it has not been possible 
to submit a report to you any sooner, 
because of circumstances beyond our con- 
trol, especially because the Chairman of 
the Board had to sit regularly in Magis- 
trate’s Court during the months of May, 
June and July, and since it was rather 
difficult to hold meetings more often in 
view of the engagements of the Chairman 
and the other members of the Board. 


At our request, however, you granted 
extensions of the time allowed until the 
15th of August. 

We held eleven meetings—for the swear- 
ing in of the members of the Board, for 
study of the file, for hearing of the 
witnesses, to hear the representatives of 
the parties to the dispute, to discuss the 
whole matter and to draw up the present 
report. 


Your Board’s mandate dealt with the 
renewal of the collective agreement in 
force from January 1, 1955, to December 
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31, 1955, following notice given by the 
Syndicate that it intended to ask for 
certain amendments to the said agreement. 


In addition to the points at issue 
mentioned in the report of Mr. R. 
Trépanier, conciliation officer, the discus- 
sion dealt with various other questions 
concerning which it appeared, during our 
sittings, that the parties were not in 
agreement. We feel that we should give 
a brief account of the respective positions 
of the two parties during the discussions. 


The union party asked for the following 
amendments to the old agreement :— 


(a) Union Security: A modified union 
shop clause with voluntary, irrevocable 
check-off for the lifetime of the agreement. 

(b) 40-hour Week: Reduction of the 
hours of work from 44 hours to 40 hours 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Sherbrooke Printing Trades Syndicate 
and La Tribune Limited (Radio Station 
CHLT), Sherbrooke. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
Honour Judge Honorius 


ship of His 
Michaud, Sorel, Que., who was appointed 


by the Minister on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members, 
Arthur Matteau, Montreal, and Florent 
Hebert, Sherbrooke, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

“ The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 


per week, with wages of $1.50 an hour for 
overtime work by technicians. 

(c) Increase in Wages: The original 
request was for an increase of $10 a 
week for technicians and $15 a week for 
announcers. However, the request made 
to our Board was for only $2.50 a week 
for the first year of the duration of the 
new agreement, that is from January 1, 
1956, to January 1, 1957, and for a further 
$2.50 for 1957. In view of the time which 
had elapsed since the expiration of the old 
agreement, the Syndicate asked that this 
increase be made retroactive to January 1, 
1956, without prejudice to the statutory 
increases established by the old agreement. 

(d) Duration of the Agreement: The 
Syndicate asked for a two-year agreement. 

(e) On all other points the Syndicate 
requested the maintenance of the clauses 
of the old agreement and their extension 
to all categories of employees mentioned 
in the certification issued on June 25, 1954, 
instead of limiting them to announcers and 
technicians, who alone were covered by the 
old agreement. 

The employer’s party presented two 
draft collective agreements to the Board. 
The first draft, submitted to the Board 
at its meeting on June 1, 1956, was used 
as a basis for the various attempts at 
mediation made by the Board with regard 
to the two parties. Finally, when these 
attempts had proved unsuccessful and the 
employer had refused to agree to a draft 
submitted by the Board, the employer, 
through its attorneys, sent the Board, on 
July 25, 1956, the final draft suggested for 
its employees: 

(a) Union Security: Refusal of the 
employer to accept the modified union 
shop and the check-off clauses suggested 
by the Syndicate. The employer abides 
by Clause No. 7 of the old contract—that 
is maintenance of membership. 

(b) 40-hour Week: This union request 
for a reduction of the work week from 
44 hours to 40 hours was refused by the 
employer. ; 

(c) Increase in Wages: In a general way, 
the employer agreed to grant an increase 
of $2.50 a week from July 1, 1956, to 
July 1, 1957, and a further increase of 
$2.50 starting on July 1, 1957. It was 
opposed, however, to the maintenance of 
the former graduated scale providing for 
statutory increases in accordance with the 
number of years’ service of the employees. 
It advocated the establishment of a basic 
scale setting the minimum wage for each 
category of employees. 

(d) Paid Sick Leave: In its last draft, 
the employer wished to change the system 


in effect under the old agreement which 
provided for payment of full wages for a 
period of three months to each employee, 
announcer or technician, in service for 
more than six months. It suggested 
granting each regular employee with more 
than six months’ service a credit of one 
day, to be called sick leave, for each com- 
plete month of service, starting on the 
day on which the new agreement would 
come into effect, with a maximum of twelve 
days per year. With regard to this ques- 
tion, the Syndicate asked for maintenance 
of the status quo, 2.e. three months’ wages 
in time of illness. 

(e) Annual Vacations: In connection 
with this point the employer suggested 
changing the clause in the old agreement 
by doing away with the extra holiday 
granted every two months, in addition to 
the annual vacation, to announcers and 
technicians with a year’s service. The 
Syndicate opposed this change and asked 
for the maintenance of this privilege recog- 
nized by the old agreement; it even asked 
that these extra holidays be added to the 
annual vacation period instead of being 
taken in each two-month period. The 
employer agreed, however, to grant a day’s 
holiday for each month’s service, by way 
of vacation, to each employee in service 
for less than a year. 

(f) Duration of the Agreement: The 
employer declared itself ready to sign the 
new agreement for a duration of two years. 


Recommendations of the Board 


Having heard the parties and their 
authorized representatives, examined the 


-documentary evidence submitted, and con- 


ferred, in mediation sittings, with each of 
the parties in an attempt to bring them 
to agree to reciprocal concessions of such 
a nature as to conciliate their respective 
points of view, your Board considers it fair 
and just to make the following recommen- 
dations concerning each of the questions at 
issue. 


1. Union Security and Check-Off 


With regard to these questions the 
parties adopted diametrically opposed 
attitudes at the very first meetings of the 
Board. 

The old agreement had only a simple 
clause for maintenance of membership as 
a condition of maintenance of employ- 
ment for the duration of the agreement. 

The union request, for the new agree- 
ment, provided for a modified union shop 
clause and a voluntary, irrevocable check- 
off clause. 
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The employer was formally opposed to 
these two requests and asked for the 
maintenance of the status quo. 

In view of the determination of the 
parties not to make any concessions with 
regard to this question, the Chairman of 
your Board felt that he should intervene 
as mediator. At an interview with two 
of the officers of La Tribune Ltée, the 
latter had agreed verbally to the modified 
union shop clause, but when your Board 
subsequently submitted a draft agreement 
containing such a clause, they refused to 
accept it. , 

Because of this refusal, the employer’s 
representative, Mr. Arthur Matteau, and 
the Chairman of the Board are of the 
opinion that this type of union security 
should not be recommended, but that it 
would be preferable, for the time being, 
for the union party to make a concession 
on this point, in order not to make the 
misunderstanding between the parties worse. 

The majority recommendation of your 
Board, Mr. Florent Hébert, union arbi- 
trator, dissenting on this point, is main- 
tenance of the old union security clause, 
which reads as follows: 

All present members of the Syndicate and 
all who become members in future must 
retain their membership for the duration 
of this agreement as a condition of employ- 
ment. 


As a counterpart to this concession which 
we recommend to the union party, the 
members of the Board are unanimous in 
recognizing the fact that the voluntary, 
irrevocable check-off for the duration of 
the agreement is a legitimate request. It 
is evident that the modified union shop 
clause is more effective in consolidating 
union members when there is acquiescence 
on the part of the employer, but under 
present circumstances the check-off will 
contribute appreciably to this consolida- 
tion. Such a check-off, freely agreed to 
by the employees who are members of the 
Syndicate, cannot be in any way pre- 
judicial to the employer. 

We unanimously recommend the adop- 
tion of the following clause: 


Union Check-Off: 

On presentation of a duly signed author- 
ization, the Employer agrees to deduct 
monthly from the first pay of each employee 
who has signed the said authorization the 
amount of the monthly union dues and to 
remit this amount monthly to the treasurer 
of the Syndicate. 


2. Hours of Work 


The union request was for a reduction 
of the hours of work from 44 to 40 hours 
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a week for technicians and announcers, 
with payment of overtime at the rate of 
$1.50 an hour. 

The evidence showed that, in a general 
way, the employees in these categories, 
whose wages are paid on a weekly basis, 
did not work more than 40 hours per week, 
although sometimes their services may be 
required outside of regular hours for certain 
special broadcasts, so that, in exceptional 
cases, the number of hours’ work may 
exceed 40 hours per week. 

The employer is opposed to the 40-hour 
week because he does not want to be 
obliged to pay additional wages in these 
exceptional cases at the required rate of 
$1.50 an hour. 

As the hours worked by these employees 
do not regularly exceed 40 per week, but 
are often less, we are of the opinion that 
this affords compensation and that there 
are no grounds for obliging the employer 
to pay such overtime by reducing the work 
week from 44 to 40 hours. 

Moreover, in the old agreement, a certain 
compensation was granted to announcers 
and technicians, since they were allowed 
an extra whole day off every two months. 

We therefore unanimously recommend 
the maintenance of the existing situation, 
provided this extra holiday is maintained, 
as we suggest, moreover, in dealing with 
annual vacations. 

Section 5 of the old agreement should, 
in our opinion, be inserted again, without 
change, in the future labour agreement. 


3. Wages 

The old agreement specified the wages 
of only two categories of employees: 
technicians and announcers. The scales 
established provided an annual statutory 
increase according to the number of years’ 
service of these employees. 

The employer has no objection to an 
increase in the minimum or basic wage, 
but he objects to the maintenance of 
statutory increases based solely on the 
number of years’ service without taking 
into account the increase in skill, which 
does not always correspond to the number 
of years’ service. 

We believe that a scale which graduates 
wages in terms of the number of years 
only and which calls for automatic in- 
creases is based on a principle which does 
not always do justice to both parties. 

To oblige the employer to increase the 
wages of his employee solely because the 
latter has been so many months or so 
many years in his service does not seem 
fair to us. This system may, moreover, 
be prejudicial to the employee by exposing 
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him to dismissal on the pretext that the 
increase in his skill does not correspond 
to the statutory increase provided by a 
graduated scale, which would automatically 
bind the employer. 

It is better, we believe, to leave it to 
private bargaining to adjust wages prop- 
erly to the skill of each employee, rather 
than imposing an automatic adjustment 
which might be prejudicial, according to 
the case, to one or other of the parties. 

However, the rights acquired by the 
action of the preceding labour agreement 
should be respected, and the hopes result- 
ing from the application of the former 
graduated wage scale should not be frus- 
trated, even during the bargaining period 
elapsed from December 31, 1955, until the 
signing of the next agreement. 

We therefore feel that we should unani- 
mously recommend, while doing away with 
the graduated scale in future, that the 
statutory increases provided for in Appendix 
“A” to the old agreement apply to 
employees who would have benefited by 
them since the opening of bargaining, 
without prejudice to the new increases 
agreed to by the employer. 

In addition to this single point which 
has remained at issue, the parties have 
agreed to establish a new basic schedule 
and to set the general increase for each 
of the two years of the duration of the 
future agreement. 

We therefore unanimously recommend 
the adoption of the following clause con- 
cerning wages: 


Salaries: 

All employees who have completed their 
particular training period in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 4 of this 
agreement shall be subject to the following 
minimum salary scale for each classifica- 
tion: 


Announcers— A Week 
(Grete o Brencicc, Ae Rennes Sere aE A $50 
(Girne NV) News. ? nan Momence eer SER IL 40 


Operators and Transmitter Operators 40 


Continuity Editors (editors and news 
writers and commentators)— 


(male) 
(err ae) eevee ston atc e ta Nos cere 40 
Record Librarians— 
MOLI G a Rekae OM exaeteathn ssa) ekene, feseiel sae 40 
(orale) tee teen pssaisenncman tae 85 
Phy pists ANG ClELKS, a. «te ciecle © aues 25 
(a) All salaries of present employees 


carrying out one of the duties listed in the 
scale given above which are lower than the 
rates in this scale shall be adjusted to the 
rates listed in the said scale, as of July 1, 
1956. 

(b) It is understood that employees now 
receiving a higher salary than that set in 
the above-mentioned scale shall not on that 


account suffer any reduction in salary, the 
said salary being considered as the minimum. 
(c) The salaries of all employees hired 
before January 1, 1956, and still in the 
service of the employer when this agree- 
ment comes into effect, shall be increased 
by $2.50 a week, starting on July 1, 1956, 
with the exception of the following cases: 


(1) those whose salaries are actually in- 
creased by at least $2.50 by the appli- 
cation of the new schedule. 


(2) those to whom the employer has 
already granted, since January 1, 1956, 
an increase of at least $2.50 a week 
other than the statutory increase 
provided in Appendix “A” of the old 
agreement. 


(3) those whose weekly salaries exceeded 
$60 before the coming into effect of 
this agreement. 

Moreover, a general increase of $2.50 a 
week shall come into effect on July 1, 1957, 
for the second year of the duration of the 
agreement, in the case of every regular 
employee who has at least three months of 
continuous service on that date. 


(d) When fees are assigned by sponsors 
for commercial contracts so that they may 
be certain of having the services of an 
announcer known to the public and with 
some special talent, the minimum fees shall 
be as follows: 


5-minute broadcast......... $ 2.00 


10-minute broadeast......... 3.00 
15-minute broadcast......... 5.00 
30-minute broadcast......... 8.00 


60-minute broadcast......... 15.00 


4, Paid Sick Leave 


According to the old agreement, the 
employer was obliged to pay full wages 
for a period of three months in the case 
of the illness of an employee who was a 
member of the Syndicate and had been 
employed for at least six months, it being 
agreed that the sick employee’s fellow- 
workers should, in his absence, do his work 
in his place, to the satisfaction of the 
employer. 

The employer wishes to change this 
system and to grant each regular employee 
with more than six months’ service one 
day’s credit for each complete month of 
service, starting at the coming into effect 
of the new agreement, with a maximum of 
twelve days per year. 

The employer’s representatives claimed 
that this clause of the old contract had 
been imposed upon them against théir will, 
as the result of a certain amount of pres- 
sure, but this was denied by the union 
party. 

No evidence on this point was presented 
to your Board. Neither was any attempt 
made to establish the fact that the appli- 
cation of this clause had given rise, in the 
past, to abuses on the part of the 
employees, or even that the employer had 
had to pay three months’ wages to any 
employee on account of illness. The 
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Syndicate, on its part, formally opposes 
the discontinuance of this privilege. 

The following is the unanimous opinion 
of the members of the Board on the 
subject. 

Although the clause allowing three 
months’ paid leave in case of illness may 
in principle seem onerous to the employer, 
it is attenuated by the condition that the 
sick employee’s colleagues must, in his 
absence, do his work in his place, to the 
satisfaction of the employer. There is 
some compensation in this, for, in practice, 
it is not the employer who is called upon 
to bear the additional expense, but the 
employees themselves who must, by addi- 
tional work, not specially paid for, make 
up for the absence of a sick fellow-worker. 

In order to maintain this clause, the 
union party invokes in particular the 
prejudice to the rights, acquired under the 
old agreement in favour of announcers and 
technicians (i.e. operators and transmitter 
operators). The union arbitrator considers 
that he cannot make any concession on 
this point, in view of the absence of 
evidence of abuse on the part of these 
employees and of real prejudices with 
regard to the employer. The adoption of 
the system suggested by the employer 
would cause old employees to lose protec- 
tion which was previously guaranteed them 
and would assure them in return of only 
one day’s sick leave credit per month, 
starting at the coming into effect of the 
new agreement, with a maximum of twelve 
days per year, which would not accumulate 
from year to year in case an employee 
should not have occasion to use his sick 
leave during the year. 

With regard to this question, we con- 
sider it fair to recommend maintenance 
of the status quo in favour of the two 
categories of employees, announcers and 
technicians, who were covered by the old 
agreement. For these cases, the agree- 
ment obliging the sick employee’s fellow- 
workers to replace him during his absence 
and to do his work, to the satisfaction of 
the employer, should also be continued. 

As for the other categories of employees, 
it would be reasonable to apply the new 
system advocated by the employer, chang- 
ing it to make it more generous. 


We believe that twelve days’ sick leave 
during a contractual year is an insufficient 
maximum. We consider that the credit 
of one day per month of service should 
accumulate from year to year up to sixty 
days, so as to make the total duration of 
sick leave variable according to the 
number of years’ service of an employee. 
It is reasonable that an employee who 
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becomes ill, say for example after two or 
three years’ continuous service without ill- 
ness, should be able to benefit by a longer 
holiday, that is 24 days or 36 days as the 
case may be, than an employee who has 
been in service for six months or a year, 
who would be entitled only to six or twelve 
days’ leave. 

We are limiting the maximum period of 
sick leave to sixty days instead of ninety, 
as provided for announcers and technicians, 
since in this case the sick leave paid for 
by the employer will not be made up for 
by work on the part of the sick employee’s 
colleagues. 

We therefore recommend that the last 
sentence of subsection (e) of Section 12 
of the employer’s draft—“However, the 
number of days’ illness shall not exceed 
twelve days in a contractual year.’—be 
replaced by the following: “However, the 
number of days’ sick leave shall not exceed 
a maximum of sixty days.” 

The employer’s arbitrator, although he 
does not approve in principle of the 
accumulation of sick leave, does not express 
any official dissent with regard to this 
question and feels that he should concur 
in the opinion of the other members of 
the Board, since the system established by 
the old agreement favoured the employees 
more than the one we are recommending 
by way of compromise, as being likely to 
gain the adherence of both parties. 


5. Annual Vacations 


The divergence of views of the parties 
concerning this question has to do with 
the discontinuance of the additional day’s 
holiday granted every two months, by the 
former agreement, to announcers and 
technicians. This holiday was compensa- 
tion for the overtime which these 
employees were called upon to work on 
the occasion of special radio broadcasts, 
without receiving any additional pay. 

Since your Board has already refused to 
reduce the number of hours worked per 
week, thus sparing the employer from 
having to pay overtime at the rate of $1.50 
an hour, according to the union request, 
we unanimously recommend that this addi- 
tional holiday be maintained. 

As for the time when these holidays 
should be taken, we suggest that those 
concerned come to an understanding and 
decide in each case whether this holiday 
will actually be taken every two months 
or whether it should be added to the annual 
vacation period. 

The employer also agreed to grant one 
day’s vacation per month of continuous 
service to every employee whose hiring 
goes back to less than a year. 


\ 


We therefore recommend that a special 
provision be included in the “Annual 
Vacations” section to cover this case. 


6. Final Settlement of Grievances 


In the draft agreement suggested to the 
parties by the Board, we had included a 
special paragraph providing for the final 
settlement of any dispute resulting from 
the interpretation or violation of the 
agreement, in conformity with the provi- 
sions of Section 19 of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act (RS. 
1952, Chap. 152). 


As this provision of the Act is not 
optional, but obligatory, we recommend 
that the parties include the following text 
in that section of the future agreement 
which concerns the procedure for the 
settlement of grievances: 

Any unanimous or majority decision of 
a Board of Conciliation concerning points 


in dispute mentioned in this agreement shall 
be final and binding on both parties. 


To the list of grievance cases (Sec. 12, 
Para. 1) should also be added that of 
suspension of a regular employee. 


7. Duration of the Agreement 


In view of the agreement between the 
parties, we unanimously recommend that 
the next collective agreement be for two 
years, starting on July 1, 1956. The parties 
have also agreed that the wage increases 
and other advantages mentioned in the 
collective agreement should come into 
effect on and be retroactive to July 1, 1956, 
in the case of regular employees still in the 
service of the employer on the date on 
which the agreement is signed. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Honorrus Micuavp, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) ArtHuR MatrTnav, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Fiorpent H&sert, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


Your Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, Ontario; 
the Hon. Senator A. W. Roebuck, QC, 
Toronto, and Mr. John William Long, 
QC, Barrister, Montreal, met at the City 
of Belleville on the 9th day of June 1956, 
to arrange the order of hearings and the 
sittings of the Board, and following this 
meeting your Board met the parties at the 
City of Montreal, Quebec, on July 23, and 
at the City of Ottawa on July 25, 26, 27, 
and on August 1, 2, 8, 9, 10 and 11. 

At these sittings, the evidence, the full 
submissions and the arguments of the 
parties were heard dealing with all matters 
in dispute which were referred to the 
Board. Following the formal submissions 
the Board met the parties in further 
discussions and negotiations. The parties 
were represented as follows:— 


For the Company: 
S. M. Gossage, Manager Labour Rela- 
‘tions; 
J. Shepp, Superintendent, Vancouver; 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with matters in 
dispute between the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company concerning 
conclusion of collective agreements affect- 
ing the following groups of employees: 
Cl Verduiastors: Eastern, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions; (2) Yard foremen, 
helpers, switchtenders and car retarder 
operators, Eastern Region; (3) OCon- 
ductors, baggagemen and _ brakemen, 


Eastern Region; (4) Conductors, baggage- 


men and trainmen, Prairie and Pacific 
Regions; (5) Yard foremen, helpers and 
switchtenders, Pacific and Prairie Regions. 

The ‘Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 
Belleville, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, John W. Long, QC, Montreal, 
and the Hon. Arthur W. Roebuck, 
Toronto, nominees of the Company and 
Brotherhood respectively. 

The text of the unanimous report is 
reproduced here. 
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A. M. Hand, Assistant Manager Labour 
Relations; 
G. Walmsley, 
Winnipeg; 
J. Pearson, Assistant Solicitor, Montreal. 

For the Brotherhood: 
A. J. Kelly, Chairman; 
D. Paltiel, Statistician ; 
L. C. Malone, Vice-Chairman ; 
C. W. Stanley, Statistician; 
R. Bailey, Assistant Statistician. 


Special Representative, 


Members: 


W. G. McGregor; 
G. S. Gale; 

L. E. Baker; 

W. P. Kelly; 

C. E. McClelland. 


Your Board, having carefully weighed 
the evidence and submissions of the parties 
with due consideration for what was said 
during the subsequent negotiations, now 
unanimously recommends as follows: 

The agreement between the parties 
which was opened for revision on the 
thirty-first day of March 1956, be renewed 
for a term of twenty-six months, until the 
thirty-first day of May 1958, subject~ to 
the following amendments— 

(1) All wage rates, applicable to miles, 
hours, overtime, arbitraries and special 
allowances, be increased by 7 per cent 
effective April 1, 1956, and by a further 
5 per cent effective June 1, 1957, both 
increases on rates in effect on March 31, 
1956; provided, however, that $4.25 per 
month per employee, included in these 
increases subsequent to January 1, 1957, 
be in lieu of health and welfare benefits. 


(2) Effective September 1, 1956, basic 
rates in all train service, other than 
passenger, be increased according to the 
maximum number of cars, including 
caboose, hauled in trains at any one time 
on a road trip anywhere between initial 
starting point and point of final release 
as follows: 

81-100 cars, 20 cents per day, adding 
20 cents for each additional block of 
20 cars or portion thereof. 


(3) Effective September 1, 1956, assign- 
ments operating on a turnaround basis, 
having a radius not exceeding 30 miles, be 
classified and assigned as Road Switcher 
Service; rate of pay for trainmen assigned 
to such service to be $2 above the basic 
daily rate for way freight service. 

Trainmen assigned to Road Switcher 
Service may be run in and out and through 
their regular assigned terminals, without 
regard for rules defining completion of 
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trips; time to be computed continuously 
from time required to report for duty until 
released from duty .at home terminal, 
subject to basic day and overtime provi- 
sions applicable to freight service. 


(4) The Prairie and Pacific Regions 
agreement shall be revised to include, with 
effect from September 1, 1956, Article 5(a) 
and (b) of the Eastern Region agreement 
covering Consist of Crews—passenger train 
service. 


(5) Effective January 1, 1957, 6 per cent 
be added to vacation rates applicable to 
employees in road service. 


(6) Statutory holidays—Effective January 
1, 1957, all regularly assigned yardmen, 
switchtenders and car retarder operators 
shall receive 8 hours’ pay at pro rata rate 
for each holiday hereafter specified pro- 
vided it does not fall on their assigned 
days off or during their vacation period. 
If required to work on any such specified 
holiday they shall receive pay for work 
performed in accordance with regular 
schedule provisions in addition to the day’s 
pay specified above. An employee whose 
assignment requires him to work on such 
specified holiday and who fails to fulfil his 
assignment shall not receive any pay on 
account of such holiday. 

Work done on shifts commencing between 
12.00 midnight and 11.59 p.m., both inclu- 
sive, on the specified holiday shall be 
considered as work on the specified holiday. 

The specified holidays referred to are: 

New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 
Dominion Day 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas Day 


provided that when any of the above holi- 
days fall on Sunday the day substituted 
by the Federal Government shall be 
observed. 

Spare yardmen, switchtenders and car 
retarder operators required to work on 
any of the specified holidays shall be paid- 
in accordance with regular schedule pro- 
visions and shall receive in addition 8 
hours’ pay at pro rata rates. 


(7) Note 1 of Rule 8 of the Eastern 
Region agreement shall be included in 
the Prairie and Pacific Regions Agreement 
with the addition of the following words— 
and present individual arrangements be 
maintained except by mutual agreement by 


the appropriate officers of the Company and 
the General Chairman. 


which means that existing arrangements 
which have developed at individual loca- 
tions in applying the provisions of the 


yard starting time rule will not, except 
as otherwise provided, be protested or 
disturbed by either party. 

(8) Through or way freight crews on 
the Prairie and Pacific Regions required 
to switch industries that are now located 
at the following points: 


Jumping Pound 
Cheviot 
Cousins 


shall be paid for such service on the basis 
of a rule worded as follows: 

Miles or hours made when engine is run 
more than one mile off main track will 
be paid at way freight rates and such miles 
or hours will be paid in addition to the 
mileage of the trip. 


Work performed on such spurs shall not 
be considered in application of conversion 
rule to trip as a whole and payment of 
way freight rates shall be confined to 
service performed on the spur unless con- 
version rule is otherwise applicable to trip 
as a whole. 


This rule will also apply to any work 


required on spurs subsequently constructed 
of over one mile in length. 


Local agreements now in effect which 
provide for the servicing of industries 
located on spurs of over one mile in length 
will not be affected by this provision. 

Branch lines at present recognized in the 
time table as subdivisions are not to be 
considered to be industrial spurs. 

(9) Other rules proposed by either party 
to be subject to negotiations, but not to 
stand in the way of a settlement. The 
effective date of such rule changes to be 
determined by the negotiations with the 
provision that they be subject to further 
revision, if desired, on this general agree- 
ment becoming open for revision. 

It is the Board’s sincere hope that the 
recommendations above set forth will be 
accepted by the parties and be imple- 
mented by the execution of an agreement 
expressed in appropriate language. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. W. Rorsucr, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) J. W. Lona, 
Member. 

Dated at Ottawa this 14th day of August, 

1956. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, (Dining Cafe and 


Buffet Car Employees) 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


Pursuant to your appointment the Board 
met with the parties in Toronto on June 
13, 14, 15 and 16, and we are pleased to 
report that a settlement of all matters in 
dispute was effected. 

We desire to express our appreciation 
to Mr. T. A. James, Manager of the 
Sleeping, Dinizg and Parlour Cars and 
News Service of the Company, and to Mr. 
Cecil Burningham, General Chairman of 
the Railroad Trainmen (Dining Car 
Service Employees) for their able pres- 
entations, and for their co-operation with 
the members of the Board. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) J. C. Rnyno.ps, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) J. Auten Carr, 
Memebr. 
(Sgd.) H. Brooxe Brt1, 
Member. 
Dated this 5th day of July A.D. 1956. 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a _ dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (dining, cafe and buffet car 
employees) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, 


The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge J. C. Reynolds, 
Kingston, Ont., who was appointed by 


the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, H. Brooke Bell, QC, Toronto, 
and J. Allen Carr, Vancouver, nominees 
of the Company and Brotherhood respec- 
tively. 

The text of the unanimous report is 
reproduced here. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in a 
case heard June 12, 1956, concerning the 
demotion of a freight train conductor to 
the status of brakeman, with loss of the 
privilege of future promotion to the posi- 
tion of conductor, as a penalty for alleged 
failure to carry out instructions, in addi- 
tion to previous misconduct. 


The contention of the employees was 
sustained in part, but the question of the 
restoration of the former conductor’s rights 
was referred back to the parties for further 
consideration. 


Case No. 669—Dispute between Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway and 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
regarding demotion of a conductor to the 
status of permanent brakeman with denial 
of the privilege of future promotion to 
position of conductor, as penalty for 
alleged failure to carry out instructions. 


On February 19, 1955, a conductor with 
a train crew was ordered to take a train 
from Seven Islands to Silver to do a 
switching job at Silver yard. On arrival 
at Knob Lake, situated about 355 miles 
from Seven Islands and six miles from 
Silver, after a run of 15 hours and 35 
minutes, all members of the crew booked 
six hours’ rest before performing the switch- 
ing work laid out for them in the instruc- 
tions. 


On resuming duty after the rest period, 
the conductor received a telegram from 
the train master asking why the switching 
had not been done on arrival according 
to instructions. The conductor made the 
following reply: “Fifteen hours and 35 
minutes on duty and 12 hours without 
obtaining food. Booked six hours rest with 
Train Despatcher—.” 

On going off duty after completing the 
switching work, the conductor received a 
message informing him that he had been 
relieved as conductor. As a result of an 
investigation made at Seven Islands after 
his return, the conductor was assessed 30 
demerit marks; as he had already 45 
demerit marks against him, he was 
discharged from the company’s service. 


Subsequently, as a result of representa- 
tions made by the union local, and after 
further inquiry, the 30 demerit marks were 
cancelled and the conductor was reinstated 
as brakeman, “on a leniency basis” but 


with the loss of all his conductor’s seniority 
and without any right to promotion in the 
future. 


The union contended that although it 
had agreed to this settlement at the time 
it had not understood that the demotion 
was to be permanent. It claimed that 
under Article 14 of the agreement the 
conductor and train crew were perfectly 
justified in booking six hours’ rest on 
arrival at Knob Lake, and that the con- 
ductor had been wrongly disciplined. 

The article in question reads in part: 

(a) Trainmen who have been on duty 
twelvé hours or more will have the right 
to book rest at any point on the road, and 
will resume duty when rest period has 
expired. Men are to be judges of their own 
condition.... Despatcher must be given at 
least one hour’s notice of desire to book 
rest.... 


The company, in its contention, said that 
besides being given written instructions the 
conductor had been told verbally by the 
train master about the switching and its 
importance. Had the conductor followed 
his instructions the switching would have 
been done before going to Knob Lake, the 
company said. He had not asked permis- 
sion to deviate from his instructions but 
had proceeded to a destination other than 
that specified and then booked off duty, 
despite the fact that he was aware that 
the train had been sent from Seven Islands 
solely to accomplish a particular piece of 
work as promptly as possible. 

The company asserted that the 30 
demerits was not unreasonable discipline, 
the same discipline having been assessed 
against the engineman. The dismissal was 
due to the previous accumulation of 
demerit marks, and was to that extent 
irrelevant, the company maintained. It 
also stated that at the conference on 
May 8, 1955, when it was agreed to cancel 
the 30 demerit marks, it was distinctly 
stipulated that the man’s status as brake- 
man would be permanent and that he 
would have no opportunity for promotion 
to conductor. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained in respect to the right to take 
rest under Article 14. The question of 
the restoration of the former conductor’s 
rights was referred to the parties for 
further consideration. 


a 
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Collective Agreements Covering 


1,000 or More Employees 


Only 3 per cent of the non-railway collective agreements on file in 
the Department apply to bargaining units of 1,000 or more employees 
but they cover about 46 per cent of all the workers under agreement 


Only 3 per cent of the 6,660 non-railway 
collective agreements on file in the 
Department’s Economics and _ Research 
Branch apply to bargaining units compris- 
ing 1,000 or more employees; but they 
cover about 46 per cent of the employees 
under the non-railway agreements on file. 
Of the 6,660 agreements, only 204 apply to 
1,000 or more employees, The number of 
workers covered by the 6,660 agreements 
is 1,181,309; by the 204 agreements, 
544,676.* 


Size of Bargaining Units 


The size of the 204 units ranges up to 
more than 30,000 workers. However, the 
large majority, 75 per cent, have between 
1,000 and 2,500 employees; 13 per cent 
cover from 2,500 to 5,000; 9 per cent 
apply to between 5,000 and 10,000; and 
only 3 per cent have more than 10,000 
employees. 

The largest bargaining unit is composed 
of 34,000 logging and lumber manufactur- 
ing workers in the British Columbia coastal 
region. Other units of more than 10,000 
employees in order of size are: loggers in 
northern and northwestern Ontario; pulp- 
wood loggers in Newfoundland; nickel 
miners in Sudbury, Ont.; telephone opera- 
tors in Ontario and Quebec; and hydro- 
electric employees in Ontario. 


Regional Distribution 


Regionally, Ontario has the largest num- 
ber of the 204 agreements, followed by 
Quebec and British Columbia (Table 1). 
Taken together, Ontario and Quebec 
account for approximately 60 per cent of 
the total. 

In Newfoundland, 77 per cent of the 
workers under collective agreements are in 
bargaining units of 1,000 or more. The 
proportions in the other regions are: 
British Columbia, 52 per cent; Atlantic, 


*For information on workers covered by all col- 
lective agreements in Canada see Lasour Gazerre, 
January, p. 78, and March, p. 293. 


50 per cent; Ontario, 45 per cent; Quebec, 
38 per cent; and Prairie, 29 per cent. 

Eighteen agreements applying to 65,000 
workers cover plants in more than one 
region. One-half of these, covering 42,000 
workers, affect two provinces, while the 
other half, covering 23,000 workers, are 
national in scope. 


Industry 


By far the largest number of the agree- 
ments applies to bargaining units in the 
manufacturing industries, and most of 
these concerns are located in the provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec. In both the con- 
struction industry and the transportation 
and communication industry (railways 
excepted), there are more than 20 bargain- 
ing units of 1,000 employees or more 
(Table 2). Although logging accounts for 
only five of the agreements, the bargain- 
ing units are exceptionally large, having 
slightly more than 10 per cent of the 
workers in the contracts under study. 


Unions 


Two-thirds of the agreements have been 
negotiated by international unions, most 
of which are affiliated with the Canadian 
Labour Congress as well as with the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations in the 
United States (Table 3). 


However, in Newfoundland most of the 
agreements have been negotiated by 
independent regional unions common only 
to that province. In Quebec, affiliates of 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour are the union representatives 
in only slightly fewer of the agree- 
ments than are AFL-CIO/CLC affiliates. 
National, regional or local unions affiliated 
with the CLC, but not with the AFL-CIO, 
have a significant number of the agree- 
ments in the Prairie region. 


Duration 


A majority. of the contracts have dura- 
tions of two years or more (Table 4). 
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TABLE 1.-REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS COVERING 1,000 OR MORE 


EMPLOYEES 
Agreements Employees Covered 
Region SS 

Number | Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Aa Ae Fe ny eee es ON ee toe Ie nds ROIS ty ne eee EY 15 73 44,629 8-2 
ee ee ae oe SET PR ae i 95-0 19's | 20.0 
REET seer aes eect. sie ares atehapuievenstay ahete atestele diol ote lore token svefateheney ats 71 34-8 206, 747 37-9 
TEN Petros ae ik Rey eae A Gh nego DNRC A Menara TENTS a 4 iB ae a a AL 
He Or al Scape cei ee Eat EC $8 65,363 | 12-0 
FEO ERIS i orarcte te ASAE NS se co teh Pua hahetiohshavateteiel areicintine ciara 204 100-0 544, 676 100-0 


TABLE 2._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS COVERING 1,000 OR 
MORE EMPLOYEES 


Agreements Employees Covered 
Industry a eee 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
I efit ett dime RAS Sou Dade Cite o caseicic att Ser Pio acct aoe Ge eee ane 5 2-4 56,643 10-4 
LLY tae OSete OAS eT Ree Fees See ore toate eae erator 2 1-0 7,200 1-3 
IN DTT Tose mara st hae aE ARO OAR OMEGA. ie clits TuRnG ao MeE aS Aeron 15 7-4 41,124 7-6 
Mangtacturing aster csr Gees oe itolin no deat tn ashton saa sae 94 46-1 250,734 46-1 
CWONSETUCELOI are fereecreisoy¥ ao orsties 8 ae opal S stor eio:c'enay Seehenche dostnnusyers Te peavetayeye elpai 25 12:3 45,451 8-3 
Transportation and Communication..........0...0cs-seeeseereess 27 13-2 77,180 14-2 
FP bliGi Utila ties pie sey anes ch entai oie cheats hate ati sere tence 6 2-9 16,056 2-9 
BUSY CR OR ret. ok men et Nc d AO Oey UG teen TICE rs cis 11 5-4 18,700 3-4 
DEL VECE eee Retainer ice een eS rare ee oie 19 9-3 31,588 5-8 
Toten eles vace ce tra ses cs sh ooeera atsrate afaspyeis do foehe ero erarerotencloise veteinee 204 100-0 544,676 100-0 


TABLE 3.—TYPE OF UNION WITH AGREEMENTS COVERING 1,000 OR MORE 
EMPLOYEES 


; Agreements Employees Covered 
Type of Union 


Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 


NAS TECHMOTEN, ona Reis o nt DED Ob ia RotG oodemiOr. fem aa cn aree oe a8: 135 66-2 364, 087 66-9 
National (Canadian Labour Congress)...........00-cccceescccees 17 8-3 31,251 5:7 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour................. 15 7-4 30, 158 5-5 
OLD erect cr ee cera ene BRR ET ee eee 37 18-1 119,180 21-9 

POURS Racca eee a acters ok pat oinn TeGe eeEE eco eee 204 100-0 544, 676 100-0 


TABLE 4.-DURATION OF AGREEMENTS COVERING 1,000 OR MORE EMPLOYEES 


. Agreements Employees Covered 
Duration - 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
Ones GalOU Less aun mceotlcntiet ist vee antes en ale ner oa Ae 56 27-4 164, 864 30:3 
More than one year but less than two.......... 0c. ceseeescuceees 20 9-8 49,600 9-1 
AWOL CATA Rrtont: Bente ete Oe octal wyatt cioeasinncte doe ee 78 38-2 190,615 35-0 
Moreithanwonvcaks say ct acnen tt tonite ec ane cn ee 16 7-9 46, 827 8-6 
Bargainin gate ofstuciy nan. a arsine ele ie are re are 34 16:7 92,770 17-0 
MOGAIS Rei natin Scere oP dara ct stace ete Ae nee eee 204 100-0 544, 676 100-0 
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Among those in force for longer than two 
years are 11 three-year contracts and three 
five-year contracts. 


Of the 78 two-year agreements, 55, 
covering 155,000 workers, make provision 
either for automatic wage increases dur- 
ing the life of the agreement or for the 
re-negotiation of wage rates at the request 
of either party at least once during the 
term of the agreement. 

Thirty-six of the two-year contracts, 
covering 87,298 workers, provide for a 
general wage increase of a specified amount 
after the first year. Two automatic 

“imecreases are provided during the second 
year of five agreements applying to 8,866 
workers. 

Provision for the re-negotiation of 
wages once during their term was made in 
12 two-year agreements covering approxi- 
mately 55,000 workers. In all but one of 
these the wage provisions can be re-opened 
only within a time stated in the contract, 
usually about the end of the first year. 
More frequent re-openers are permitted 


in two other contracts. Two of the agree- 
ments with wage re-openers also provide 
for an automatic wage increase after the 
first year. 

All 16 of the agreements having dura- 
tions greater than two years provide for 
general wage adjustments in some form 
during the term of the agreement. Six 
allow for the possibility of re-opening 
negotiations on wages at the request of 
either party to the agreement. In most of 
these, wage rates can be re-negotiated 
annually, provided notice is served on the 
other party within the stipulated time of 
the anniversary date. Two of these agree- 
ments, effective for three-year periods, 
entitle the employees to wage increases of 
stated amounts in the second and third 
years of the contract. 

Nine other three-year agreements make 
provision for deferred increases in each 
of the second and third years of the 
agreement without re-opening wage nego- 
tiations, and one five-year agreement 
provides a wage increase annually during 
its term.. 


ILO Delegates Named 
(Continued from page 1268) 


housing; and the activities of the ILO in 
the American region during the past few 
years. 

2. The role of employers and workers 
in programs to raise productivity. 

3. Labour-management relations. 

4. Co-operatives. 


Labour-management relations are “per- 
haps the most important single factor” in 
attaining the economic and social goals to 
which the American countries are com- 
mitted, according to Director-General 
Morse. 

In his report to the conference Mr. Morse 
went on to say: 


“The relations between management and 
labour constitute an everyday school of 


practical democracy, where experience is 
acquired and lessons are learned which 
give solidity and life to the whole struc- 
ture of political democracy.” 


The series of American regional con- 
ferences of the ILO, which began in 
Santiago, Chile, in 1936, brings together 
periodically government, employer and 
worker delegates from the American states. 
All but two of the 22 American countries 
are ILO members. 


Earlier regional conferences of American 
States members of the ILO were held in: 
Santiago, Chile (1986), Havana (1989), 
Mexico City (1946), Montevideo (1949), 
and Petropolis, Brazil (1952). 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 
(Continued from page 1294) 


One person in any establishment who is 
not a journeyman and is regularly engaged 
in the carpentry trade, the motor vehicle 
body repair trade and the sheet metal 
trade may now enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship with the Director. This 
provision was made under authority of 


another 1954 amendment which, in order 
to foster apprenticeship training, par- 
ticularly in small establishments in rural 


areas, allows persons working at a trade 
to be indentured to the Director of 
Apprenticeship. 
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Labour Legislation in Saskatchewan, 1956 


Changes made in workmen's compensation legislation that will increase 
benefits paid to injured workers in higher earnings group. Bargaining 
rights of merged unions and fair employment practices also dealt with 


At its 1956 session, February 9 to April 5, 
the Saskatchewan Legislature made changes 
in the workmen’s compensation legislation 
that will increase the benefits paid to 
injured workmen in the higher earnings 
group. 

New legislation was adopted to deal with 
discrimination in employment on grounds 
of race, religion, colour or ethnic or national 
origin in place of the provision in the 
provincial Bill of Rights which simply 
affirmed the right to employment without 
discrimination on these grounds. A special 
statute was also enacted to protect the 
right to accommodation in places where 
the public is customarily admitted. 


The Trade Union Act was amended to 
deal with the situation arising out of the 
merger of the two labour congresses. <A 
bargaining agent, whether only its affilia- 
tion or name have been altered as a result 
of the merger, or whether it has become 
an amalgamation of two local groups, will 
automatically have the rights and respon- 
sibility of the body to which it is the 
successor unless the Labour Relations 
Board otherwise determines. 


Four acts dealing with wages, hours and 
annual vacations were amended with 
respect to the time within which prosecu- 
tions must be instituted for an offence. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act was amended to raise the 
annual ceiling on earnings which may be 
taken into account in computing compen- 
sation from $4,000 to $5,000. 


The percentage of earnings on which 
compensation is based remains unchanged 
at 75, making the maximum compensation 
for total disability $8,750 if the workman’s 
annual earnings were $5,000 or more. The 
increase in the ceiling, which is applicable 
to accidents occurring on or after July 1, 
1956, makes maximum disability compen- 
sation the same in Saskatchewan as in 
Ontario. The ceiling is $4,000 in Alberta, 
British Columbia and Quebec, $3,500 in 
Manitoba, $3,000 in Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, and $2,700 in 
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Prince Edward Island, the percentage rate 
on which compensation is based being 75 
except in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
where it is 70. 

The immediate lump sum payable to 
the widow on the death of a workman is 
increased from $100 to $250. This is the 
largest lump sum payment under any 
provincial act, the amount being $200 in 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, $150 in 
Alberta, and $100 in the other provinces. 

The Accident Fund Act did not origin- 
ally cover men in train service, such 
employees by virtue of Section 6 of the 
Act being under the individual liability 
statute. However, Section 8 of the Act 
provided that any organization of train- 
men might be brought within its scope if 
a majority voted to do so. Since 1948 all 
such trainmen had been brought under the 
Act except members of the Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers. Effective from July 1, 
1956, Sections 6 and 8 are repealed and 
thus all men in train service are now 
covered by the collective liability Act. 


Anti-Discrimination Legislation 
Bill of Rights 


Sections 8 and 11 of the Saskatchewan 
Bill of Rights Act dealing with the right 
of every person and every class of persons 
to obtain and retain employment, and to 
obtain the accommodation or facilities of 
places to which the public is customarily 
admitted, without discrimination because of 
race, religion, colour or ethnic or national 
origin were repealed in view of the fact 
that these provisions have been incorpor- 
ated into two separate statutes, the Fair 
Employment Practices Act and the Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act. For the 
same reason, the reference in the Act to 
membership in a trade union, which 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


guaranteed to every person and class of 
persons the right to membership in a trade 
union, was also removed. 


Fair Employment Practices 


The Fair Employment Practices Act, 
1956, which is to be administered by a 
member of the Executive Council not yet 
named, replaces the provisions of the Bill 
of Rights Act prohibiting discrimination in 
regard to employment and membership in 
trade unions by reason of race, religion, 


religious creed creed, colour or ethnic or ° 


national origin. 

The Act is similar to those in other 
provinces (British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) 
and is especially close in its provisions and 
wording to the federal Act. However, it 
does not exclude employers with fewer 
than five employees, and it binds the 
Crown and every servant and agent of the 
Crown. Educational institutions are not 
excluded, but the prohibition of discrim- 
ination on religious grounds does not apply 
to schools where religious instruction is 
given in accordance with the schools legis- 
lation of the province. 

The basic provisions are: 

No employer shall refuse to employ or to 
continue to employ, or otherwise discrim- 
inate against, any person in regard to 
employment or any term or condition of 
employment because of his race, religion, 
religious creed, colour or ethnic or national 
origin. 
and 

No trade union shall exclude any person 
from full membership or expel or suspend 
or otherwise discriminate against any of 
its members or discriminate against any 
person in regard to his employment by any 
employer, because of that person’s or mem- 
ber’s race, religion, religious creed, colour 
or ethnic or national origin. 

Further, an employer is prohibited from 
using an employment agency that discrim- 
inates on these grounds. No one may use 
an application form or publish an adver- 
tisement or make a written or oral inquiry 
in connection with employment that 
expresses either directly or indirectly, “any 
limitation, specification or preference as to 
race, religion, religious creed, colour or 
ethnic or national origin’ unless it is based 
upon a bona fide occupational qualification. 
Discrimination against a person who files 
a complaint or gives evidence or otherwise 
assists in the prosecution of a complaint 
under the Act is also forbidden. 

The Act adopts the administrative and 
enforcement procedure which is common to 
the federal and the other provincial fair 
employment practices legislation for requir- 
ing adherence to the principles set out in 
the Act. 


A person who claims to be aggrieved 
because of a violation of the Act may file 
a complaint in writing with “the Director”, 
an officer in the public service designated 
by the Minister to receive complaints. 
The procedure on receipt of a complaint 
is for the Director to send an officer to 
investigate the complaint “and endeavour 
to effect a settlement of the matter com- 
plained of”. If the officer reports that 
he is unable to effect a settlement, the 
Minister, on the recommendation of the 
Director, may appoint a Commission to 
deal with the matters involved in the 
complaint. The Commission, which has 
the same powers to conduct a full enquiry 
as are conferred upon commissioners by 
the Public Inquiries Act, will inquire into 
the matter “and shall give full oppor- 
tunity to all parties to present evidence 
and make representations”. If any well- 
founded complaint is not settled, the 
Commission is to set out in a report to 
the Minister the course that ought to be 
taken. The Minister will send a copy of 
the recommendations to each of the persons 
affected, and he may make it public. He 
has authority to issue whatever order he 
deems necessary to carry out the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. His order is 
enforceable. 

The Minister’s order as well as the 
proceedings of the Commission are final 
and are not subject to review by any court. 

The Act, however, does not prevent an 
aggrieved person from initiating court pro- 
ceedings against any person for an alleged 
contravention of the Act. 

A person who does any of the things 
prohibited by the Act or who fails to 
comply with an order made under the Act 
is guilty of an offence and is liable on 
summary conviction, if an individual, to a 
fine not exceeding $100, and, if a corpora- 
tion, trade union, employers’ organization 
or employment agency, to a fine not 
exceeding $500. If an employer is con- 
victed of discriminating against an 
employee on any of the forbidden grounds 
or of discriminating against one who has 
filed a complaint under the Act, in addi- 
tion to the above penalty, he may be 
required to pay compensation for loss of 
employment and to reinstate the employee 
in the position he would have held had 
the discriminatory act not taken place. 

The Minister’s consent is required for 
instituting a prosecution for an offence 
under the Act. A prosecution under the 
Act may be instituted against a trade 
union or employers’ organization in the 
name of the union or organization. 
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The Minister has further authority on 
his own initiative, where he deems it 
expedient, to undertake “such inquiries and 
other measures as appear advisable to him 
to promote the purposes of this Act”. 

The lLieutenant-Governor in Council 
may make regulations not inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Act to carry out the 
provisions of the Act and to supply any 
deficiency in it. 


Fair Accommodation Practices 


The Fair Accommodation Practices Act, 
which is broadly similar to the Ontario 
Act passed in 1954, declares that “every 
person and every class of persons shall 
enjoy the right to obtain the accommoda- 
tion or facilities of any standard or other 
hotel, victualling house, theatre or other 
place to which the public is customarily 
admitted, regardless of the race, religion, 
religious creed, colour or ethnic or national 
origin of such person or class of persons”. 
The Act binds the Crown and its servants 
and agents. 

The Act also prohibits a person from 
publishing or displaying on his premises, 
or in a newspaper or through a radio 
broadeasting station or by any other 
medium which he owns or controls, any 
notice, sign, symbol or representation 
indicating discrimination against any per- 
son because of race or creed. The Act 
states, however, that it shall not be con- 
strued as restricting the right to freedom 
of speech under the law upon any subject. 

A complaint of a person believing him- 
self aggrieved is to be made in writing to 
the Minister charged with the administra- 
tion of the Act on a form prescribed by 
him. The Minister is to try to effect a 
settlement, first by having an_ officer 
investigate the complaint and, if he fails, 
by appointing a commission with the 
powers conferred upon commissioners by 
the Public Inquiries Act. After attempting 
to ascertain the facts, which will include 
giving the parties full opportunity to 
present evidence and to make submissions, 
the Commission will recommend to the 
Minister the course that should be taken. 
The Minister may then furnish a copy of 
the recommendations to each of the 
parties and may publish them in any 
manner he sees fit. 

Unlike the Ontario Act, the Saskat- 
chewan Act does not authorize the 
Minister to issue an order binding on the 
parties. 

Failure to comply with the provisions 
of the Act, however, will make an 
individual liable to penalties on summary 
conviction; the Act provides for a rising 
scale of fines after the first offence. A 
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person found guilty of an offence is sub- 
ject to a fine of from $25 to $50 for the 
first offence and from $50 to $200 for a 
subsequent offence. A corporation is liable 
to a penalty of from $50 to $100 for a 
first offence and from $100 to $400 for a 
subsequent offence. 

These penalties may be enforced if a 
person lays an information alleging on 
behalf of himself or of any class of per- 
sons that any right to which he or they 


_ are entitled under the Act is restricted or 


that an attempt was made to restrict any 
right under the Act. Where it is estab- 
lished in a prosecution that the accused 
has deprived or restricted any person’s 
right to accommodation under the Act, the 
onus will be on the accused to prove 
that it was not because of race, religion, 


religious creed-or national origin. The 
consent of the Minister in writing is 
required before a prosecution can be 


instituted. 

If a person has been convicted of an 
offence under the Act, the Minister may 
apply to the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
an order enjoining such person from con- 
tinuing the offence. 


Industrial Relations 


An amendment to the Trade Union Act 
adds new sections as a consequence of 
the merger of the TLC and the CCL, 
making it clear that the change of name 
or afhiliation or the merger of two locals 
will not affect the validity of the collec- 
tive agreement to which either union was 
a party. The new sections provide that, 
unless otherwise ordered by the Labour 
Relations Board, no order of the Board, 
collective agreement or any proceeding 
under the Act will be rendered void, 
terminated or curtailed in any way 
because the union changes its name, 
amalgamates, merges or affiliates with 
another union or transfers or assigns its 
rights with respect to any order, agree- 


ment or proceeding to another trade 
union, 

The section also provides that if a union 
has thus changed its name, all orders, 
agreements, proceedings and all union 


records will be deemed to be automatically 
amended by the substitution of the new 
name for the former name and will enure 
to the benefit of the successor union and 
apply to all persons affected, unless the 
Board orders otherwise. 

A second amendment authorizes the 
Labour Relations Board to reject or dis- 
miss an application made to it by an 
employee where it is satisfied that the 
application was made on the advice of or 


through interference or intimidation by 
the employer. This amendment resulted 
from a recent legal case (L.G., April, 
p. 419) in which the Supreme Court of 
Canada held that there was nothing in the 
Act giving the Labour Relations Board 
power to refuse to consider an application 
to decertify a union on the ground that 
the application was in reality made at the 
instigation of the employer. 

Finally, a new section requires each of 
the parties to a collective agreement to 
file one copy with the Department of 
Labour. 


Wages, Hours, Annual Vacations 
Minimum Wages 
Amendments to the Minimum Wage 
Act add to the powers of the Minimum 
Wage Board in determining minimum 
wages and certain other working condi- 
tions. The Board may now fix the 
maximum period which may be worked 
without a meal period _ intervening. 
Authority to fix the minimum duration of 
the meal period was already within the 

powers of the Board. 

The Board may also now require every 
employer in any class of employment to 
furnish each of his employees with a writ- 
ten statement of his earnings and the 
deductions made. The statement is to be 
given at the time and in the form and 
detail which the Board may decide. 

The time limit for a prosecution under 
the Act was changed from six months to 
one year. The one-year limit within which 


an action must be commenced runs from 
the commission of the alleged offence. 
Hours of Work 

The maintenance of earnings clause in 
the Hours of Work Act, which provides 
that no reduction in hours in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act may result 
in a reduction of take-home pay, was 
amended to provide for its extension to 
April 1, 1957. The clause has been 
extended from year to year since the Act 
was passed in 1947. A one-year limitation 
was imposed on the institution of prosecu- 
tions for offences under the Act. 


Annual Holidays 

A minor amendment to the Annual 
Holidays Act makes violation of any pro- 
vision of the Act or regulations an 
offence as well as failure to comply with 
the Act or regulations. The same amend- 
ment was made to the Minimum Wage 
Act in 1955. As under the Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts, prosecutions 
for offences under the Annual Holidays 
Act are limited to one year. 


Recovery of Unpaid Wages 

Proceedings under the Wages Recovery 
Act, which enables an employee to recover 
wages due him from an employer by 
making a complaint before a magistrate, 
may be taken within one year (formerly 
six months) after employment has been 
terminated, or within six months (formerly 
three) after the last instalment of wages 
has become due, whichever date may be 
later. 


Labour Legislation in Quebec, 1955-56 


At the 1955-56 session of the Quebec 
Legislature, which opened on November 16 
and closed February 23, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was amended. The 
percentage rate of earnings used in com- 
puting compensation was raised and the 
waiting period was reduced. 

The percentage of earnings on which 
compensation is based was raised from 70 
to 75. The new rate was made applicable 
to accidents occurring on and _ after 
January 1, 1956. The limit on maximum 
annual earnings which may be taken into 
account, $4,000, remained unchanged. 

Another important change was a reduc- 
tion in the waiting period, that is, the 
period of disability for which compensa- 
tion is not payable unless the disability 
lasts beyond it. This period was reduced 
from seven to five days. 

In the case of death benefits, com- 
pensation to an invalid child may now be 


paid as long as the child remains an 
invalid. Formerly, the allowance was pay- 
able only for the period that, in the 
opinion of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, the workman might reason- 
ably have been expected to contribute to 
the child’s support. 

In addition to the $200 previously 
allowed for funeral expenses, the amend- 
ment authorizes the payment of up to 
$150 for transporting the workman’s body 
to the place of burial if the Commission 
considers that the distance justifies the 
expenditure. 

The maximum limit on total monthly 
compensation which may be paid to a 
deceased workman’s dependants was also 
raised from 70 to 75 per cent of his 
average monthly earnings. 

All changes made are effective in the 
case of accidents occurring on and after 
January 1, 1956. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


New minimum wage rates set in British Columbia and in New Brunswick; 
safety regulations issued in Quebec for construction yards, trenches 


In British Columbia, the Board of 
Industrial Relations issued two new mini- 
mum wage orders establishing a minimum 
wage of 65 cents an hour for employees 
in the mercantile industry and $1.50 an 
hour for electronic technicians. Provision 
was made for issuing certificates of pro- 
ficiency in the radio, television and elec- 
tronic trades. 

The minimum wage payable in New 
Brunswick to male employees engaged in 
the canning or processing of fish, vege- 
tables or fruit was increased from 55 cents 
to 65 cents an hour. 

New safety regulations for construction 
yards and trenches issued under the 
Quebec Industrial and Commercial Estab- 
lishments Act require employers to sub- 
mit drawings and specifications of trenches 
when notifying the inspector of the date 
operations are to begin. 

Other regulations dealt with licensing of 
apprentice projectionists in Alberta, gov- 
erning standards for gas transmission and 
distribution systems in British Columbia, 
cashing of vacation-with-pay stamp books 
in Ontario, and ratio of apprentices to 
journeymen in Saskatchewan. 


Alberta Amusements Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Amuse- 
ments Act governing the licensing of pro- 
jectionists were amended by O.C. 977-56, 
gazetted on July 31, to allow an appren- 
tice projectionist to be licensed at 17 years 
of age. Previously an applicant for an 
apprentice’s licence had to be at least 
18 years old (L.G. 1944, p. 1179). 

The other requirements are unchanged. 
An applicant for an apprentice projection- 
ist’s licence must still be vouched for by 
the manager of the theatre or place of 
amusement and by the projectionist under 
whom the apprenticeship is to be served. 
The latter must be the holder of a second 
class projectionist’s licence, the second 
highest certificate provided for under the 
regulations. 

An apprentice projectionist may not be 
left in charge of motion picture equipment 
and while the premises are open to the 
public he must be under the direct super- 
vision of a qualified projectionist. Only 
one apprentice may be employed in a 
theatre. 
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British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Certificates of proficiency may now be 
issued in British Columbia in the radio, 
television and electronics trades, following 
an order of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council made on July 20 and gazetted on 
August 2. 

In another order made the same day, 
special regulations governing the issuance 
of certificates of proficiency in the radio, 
television and electronics trades were 
approved. A third order set up an 
examining board to conduct the prescribed 
examinations. 

These are the first orders issued under 
the Act especially for the radio, television 
and electronics trades, which are included 
in the designated trade of “servicing 
and repair of current-consuming electrical 
appliances”. 

For purposes of the new regulations, the 
expression “radio, television and _ elec- 
tronics trades” means the repair and 
maintenance of radio and_ electronic 
apparatus using vacuum and_ gas-filled 
tubes, thermistors or transistors, or other 
work usually performed by a radio elec- 
tronic technician. 

A certificate of proficiency in these 
trades will now be issued to an experienced 
person who passes the prescribed examina- 
tion. To be eligible for examination an 
applicant must submit satisfactory proof 
that he has served an apprenticeship in 
the radio, television or electronics trades 
or has completed a period of qualifying 
time of at least 8,000 hours. 

The examination, which will be con- 
ducted by the examining board, will con- 
sist of theoretical and practical tests pre- 
pared by the Trade Advisory Committee. 
Completed tests will be marked and 
evaluated by the board in consultation 
with the Advisory Committee. A can- 
didate who does not pass may, on pay- 
ment of the required fee, apply to be 
re-examined in the subjects in which he 
has failed. 

If, after careful investigation of the 
facts, the Trade Advisory Committee 
concludes that a holder of a certificate is 
operating in a manner that may depreciate 
the value of certificates of proficiency held 
by other persons in the trade, it may 
report these facts to the chairman of the 


. examining board. The board may require 
the holder to return his certificate to the 
Director of Apprenticeship and may cancel 
or suspend the certificate. 


British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts 


Mercantile Industry 


A new minimum wage order for the 
mercantile industry, Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Order No. 24 (1956), 
made by the Board of Industrial Relations 
on July 24 after public hearings, took 
effect September 1, replacing Order No. 24 
(1949) (L.G. 1950, p. 86). The new Order 
set a minimum wage of 65 cents an hour 
for experienced full-time or part-time 
employees. 

Formerly, the minimum wage was $18 
a week for employees on a work-week of 
39 to 44 hours and 47 cents an hour for 
persons working less than 39 hours a week, 
with a minimum of four hours’ pay in 
any one day. 

‘The minimum rates for learners were 
also increased from a range of 32 to 
42 cents per hour to a range of 45 to 
55 cents per hour and the learning period 
was reduced from six months to six weeks, 
bringing rates for learners into line with 
the rates recently established for learners 
in the manufacturing industry (L.G., May, 
p. 550). 

The Order applies to all employees in 
establishments operated for the purpose of 
wholesale or retail trade except employees 
covered by another order of the Board 
specifically defining their work and except 
persons employed in a_ supervisory, 
managerial or confidential capacity. 

As in other orders, the minimum rates 
may be varied under certain conditions. 
Handicapped or part-time employees and 
apprentices for whom the Board has issued 
permits to work for less than the mini- 
mum wage must be paid the rate specified 
in the permit. The rates fixed for learners, 
45 cents an hour during the first two weeks’ 
employment, 50 cents during the second 
two weeks, and 55 cents during the third 
two weeks, apply only if the learner has 
a permit and only for the period specified 
in the permit. In the absence of a permit, 
a learner must be paid the 65-cent rate 
which ordinarily applies after the six-week 
probationary period. 

Time and one-half the regular rate must 
be paid for all hours worked in excess of 
eight in the day and 44 in the week where 
the hours worked do not exceed eight in 
any one day. However, if by custom or 
agreement employees work fewer than 


eight hours on one or more days of the 
week and longer hours on other days, 
overtime rates need not be paid until the 
agreed limits have been exceeded. This 
rule also applies to employees who work 
an average of 44 hours weekly over an 
agreed period of time. 

Employees in drug stores, retail florists’ 
shops and other wholesale and retail 
establishments outside the larger cities 
who are permitted to work longer hours 
by regulations under the Hours of Work 
Act, namely, 16F, 19 and 29B, must now 
be paid overtime rates for all hours 
worked in excess of eight in the day and 
44 in the week. Formerly, these employees 
could be paid at the regular rate for 
hours worked beyond the daily and weekly 
limits. However, the Board may vary the 
overtime provision with respect to the 
employees mentioned above and also in 
the case of employees of any part of the 
mercantile industry which it has exempted 
from the operation of the Hours of Work 
Act after taking into consideration the 
nature and conditions of employment and 
the welfare of the employees. 

As is usual in such orders, a daily 
guarantee provision is included. An 
employee reporting for work on the call 
of an employer is to receive a minimum 
of two hours’ pay at the regular rate 
unless his condition is such that he is not 
competent to perform his duties or has 
failed to comply with the  accident- 
prevention regulations of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. If he commences 
work, he is to receive four hours’ pay 
except where his work is_ suspended 
because of inclement weather or other 
reasons completely beyond the control of 
the employer. School students reporting 
for work on school-days on the call of an 
employer are to be paid a minimum of 
two hours’ pay at the regular rate. 

As previously, provision is made for a 
weekly rest of 82 consecutive hours, which 
may be varied by the Board if both the 
employer and the employees make applica- 
tions suggesting a different arrangement. 
There are also the usual provisions 
respecting semi-monthly pay, posting of 
orders and keeping of records. 


Electronic Technicians 


The Board of Industrial Relations, in an 
order gazetted August 16 and effective 
October 1, increased the minimum wage 
of radio and electronic technicians from 
80 cents an hour to $1.50 an hour, the 
minimum wage payable in British Colum- 
bia to journeymen-tradesmen in other 
occupations. The new rate was established 
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following a public hearing at which repre- 
sentatives of the provincial council of the 
Radio Technicians’ Association and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers requested amendments to the 
existing order. 

Except that television receivers have 
been added to the list of equipment, the 
new order, Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Order No. 7 (1956) has substantially 
the same coverage as Order No. 7, 1948 
(L.G. 1948, p. 1184), the order which it 
replaces. It applies to any employee 
engaged in the designing, repairing, adjust- 
ing and installing of radio and electronic 
equipment, including home radio receivers, 
television receivers and associated equip- 
ment, record-playing apparatus, public- 
address and audio-amplifier systems, and 
industrial electronic equipment and the 
designing, repairing and maintenance of 
long- and short-wave and ultra-high fre- 
quency receiving and transmitting equip- 
ment except a person employed as elec- 
tronic technician in a _ radio-broadcast 
station or a person employed in a super- 
visory, managerial or confidential capacity. 

As in the order for the mercantile indus- 
try, some variation of the minimum rate 
is also provided for. Persons for whose 
employment the Board has issued permits 
are to be paid the rates specified in the 
permit. Time and one-half the regular 
rate must be paid for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in the day and in excess 
of 44 in the week where the hours worked 
do not exceed eight in any one day. The 
same exceptions and variations of the 
overtime provision as those in the mercan- 
tile order described above are allowed. 

The daily guarantee also applies. No 
provision is made in this order for a 
weekly rest period. 


British Columbia Public Utilities Act 


The British Columbia Public Utilities 
Commission has ordered that effective 
July 1, 1956, the design, fabrication, instal- 
lation, inspection, testing and safety 
aspects of operation and maintenance of 
gas transmission and distribution systems, 
including gas pipelines, gas compressor- 
stations, gas metering and regulating 
stations, gas-mains and gas services up to 
the outlet of the customer’s meter set 
assembly, will be governed by section 8 of 
the American Standard Code for Pressure 
Piping (ASA B 381-1, 1955) respecting 
gas transmission and distribution systems 
unless otherwise required by law or 
exempted by the Commission. 
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The order was issued under authority of 
Section 28 of the Act, which allows the 
Commission to make regulations and 
orders regarding equipment, appliances, 
safety devices and other matters for the 
proper carrying out of the Act. It was 
approved by O.C. 1652 on July 4 and 
gazetted on August 9. 


New Brunswick Minimum Wage Act 


The minimum wage for male employees 
in New Brunswick engaged in the canning 
or processing of fish, vegetables or fruits 
was increased from 55 cents to 65 cents an 
hour by a new minimum wage order 
which went into effect on August 1, replac- 
ing an order which had been in force since 
July 9, 1951. 

For purposes of this order, the business 
of canning or processing fish, vegetables or 
fruits includes the drying, curing, salting, 
smoking or packing or adapting for sale 
or for use or transporting of any kind 
of fish, vegetables or fruits or their 
by-products. 

This is the only male minimum wage 
order in effect in New Brunswick. Two 
female minimum wage orders issued in 
1952 cover most of the women workers 
in the province; one order sets a mini- 
mum wage of 38 cents an hour for women 
in hotels and restaurants; a general order 
fixes a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
for women working in factories, shops, 
offices and other workplaces. 


Ontario Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act 


Assigning a 
book is now 
Ontario. 


New regulations under the Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act author- 
ized by O. Reg. 181/56 and gazetted on 
August 4 provide that a vacation-with-pay 
stamp book cannot be assigned but must 
be presented personally by the employee 
to whom it is issued on or after the 
30th of June ending the period for which 
the book is issued to a branch of the 
Province of Ontario Savings Office or a 
branch of a chartered bank in Ontario. 

The new regulations also stipulate that 
the employee is to sign the receipt for 
the cash equivalent of the stamps in the 
place provided in the stamp book in the 
presence of the person paying the cash. 
The new prescribed form for vacation- 
with-pay stamp books also contains a 
reminder that assigning of books is now 
prohibited. 


vacation-with-pay stamp 
expressly forbidden in 


Previously, although the intention of 
both the Act and regulations was that an 
employee should cash his own vacation- 
with-pay stamp books also contains a 
book to another person was not specifically 
prohibited. The regulations respecting 
vacations with pay (C.R.O. 144) merely 
provided that on presentation of his 
vacation-with-pay stamp book an employee 
was to receive the cash equivalent of the 
stamps affixed therein. 


The stamp book system is used in 
Ontario in the construction industry and 
in other industries to give vacation credit 
on termination of employment. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


Special regulations designed to promote 
the safety of employees engaged in con- 
struction and excavation work and to 
protect the public were issued recently 
under the Quebec Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act, replacing regu- 
lations for construction yards authorized 
by O.C. 828 of July 12, 1950 (L.G. 1950, 
p. 1702). Approved by O.C. 652 and 
gazetted on August 4, the new regulations 
incorporate with minor changes the exist- 
ing provisions of the regulations for con- 
struction yards and also set out special 
rules for trench-making operations, includ- 
ing provisions respecting shoring and 
timbering, drilling and explosives, ven- 
tilation and protective devices. 

The new regulations apply to any loca- 
tion where a building is erected, altered, 
repaired, restored, rebuilt or demolished 
and to any excavation more than four feet 
deep where the depth exceeds the width. 
Municipal corporations as well as private 
firms are now bound by the rules, as the 
definition of employer has been revised to 
include a municipality as well as any 
person, partnership, firm or corporation 
acting on its own account or as an agent 
for another person for the execution of 
construction operations or for the exca- 
vating of open trenches. 


As in the previous regulations there is 
a general statement that all necessary 
measures must be taken to secure the 
safety of both the public and _ the 
employees. Before starting operations an 
employer must send a written notice to 
the Chief Inspector of the Labour Inspec- 
tion Office of the district where the 
operations are to be carried out, giving 
the date that work is expected to com- 
mence. If excavation work is contem- 
plated he must now include drawings and 
specifications of the trench as well as the 
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names and addresses of the owner of the 
land and of the employer carrying out the 
excavation work. 


Inspectors have been given some addi- 
tional authority under the new regulations. 
An inspector may enter a construction 
yard or visit a trench at any time, day or 
night, and, as previously, may make any 
recommendation to the employer he deems 
advisable. All equipment used in con- 
struction or excavation work must be 
passed by the inspector, who may order 
any improvement, alterations or repairs he 
considers necessary. If the danger is 
imminent he may prohibit the use of any 
defective apparatus or tool and may order 
immediate repairs. In the event that an 
employer does not put up the temporary 
floors required by the regulations when- 
ever a structural steel building is being 
built, the inspector may now order the 
evacuation of all or part of the building. 
For that purpose he may enlist the ser- 
vices of any municipal or _ provincial 
policeman or peace officer and may order 
a temporary floor to be laid immediately. 
Finally, an inspector is authorized to bring 
any operation to a standstill if he dis- 
covers that any regulation is not being 
observed. 


As previously indicated, the regulations 
that deal primarily with construction 
yards are for the most part unchanged. 
Suitable natural or artificial lighting 
approved by the inspector must be pro- 
vided for all places in a construction yard. 
Hoistways, elevators, cranes, derricks and 
other similar apparatus are required to 
meet specified safety standards. Scaffold- 
ing used in construction work or in 
trenches must conform with the pro- 
visions of the regulations under the 
Scaffolding Inspection Act. All temporary 
buildings must be solidly and safely built 
in order to avoid all possibilities of col- 
lapse. Temporary staircases are to be 
provided with firmly secured handrails. 

The provisions respecting first aid, 
drinking water and sanitary facilities are 
the same as in the previous regulations 
except that they now apply to trench- 
making operations as well as to construc- 
tion yards. First-aid boxes and stretchers 
are to be provided for every operation 
and, if the inspector considers it necessary, 
the employer must also hire the profes- 
sional services of a nurse, certified orderly 
or doctor. There must be a sufficient 
quantity of pure, fresh drinking water, 
which is to be kept in hygienic containers. 
A place for the employees to eat and 
change their clothes must also be provided 
when required by the inspector. 
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Among the special rules for trenches is 
a provision which prohibits an employer 
from hiring persons under 18 years of age 
in connection with trench-drilling opera- 
tions. No employee may work in a trench 
more than four feet deep unless he wears 
an approved protective hat provided by 
the contractor. The regulations also 
stipulate that no person is to be allowed 
to work alone in a trench exceeding 10 feet 
in depth. 

When operations are carried out less 
than seven feet from the building lines of 
a public road, barriers, fences and guards 
must be installed on the edges of trenches 
and must be kept in place until operations 
are completed. Trenches more than four 
feet deep are to be shored and timbered 
with good quality material in accordance 
with the regulations. 

The shoring must extend at least one 
foot above the top of the trench except 
when the inspector gives permission to do 
otherwise and except when the trench is 
cut in solid rock or the sides are sloped 
within four feet of the bottom of the 
trench so that the sloped sides of the 
trench do not have more than two feet of 
vertical rise to each foot of horizontal run. 
In some cases the inspector may order the 
vertical walls timbered on their entire 
surface. When the sides of a trench are 
sloped but not to within four feet of the 
bottom of the trench the shoring and 
timbering must be fitted with toe-boards 
to prevent material rolling down the slope 
into the trench. Shoring and timbering 
may be removed only by skilled workers 
and only after operations have been 
completed. 

When one or more drilling machines are 
used in a trench, an adequate supply of 
water must be kept at the drill hole. The 
inspector may also require the employer 
to instal a special hose system to direct 
a water jet into the holes drilled. If neces- 
sary he may order proper dust collectors 
installed to disseminate dust produced by 
the drilling machine. 

The regulations provide that persons 
storing, handling or using explosives must 
comply with the “Regulations respecting 
the handling and use of explosives” under 
the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act. They also specify that every 
firmg circuit in connection with blasting 
operations is to be broken outside the 
trench at a point and in a manner sgatis- 
factory to the inspector. 

In trenches where gases or fumes are 
likely to be present, sufficient mechanical 
ventilation is to be provided to protect 
the health and safety of the workers. 
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Internal combustion engines may not be 
operated unless adequate provisions have 
been made to ensure that exhaust gases 
and fumes are discharged far enough from 
the trench that they will not return and 
accumulate in the trench. 

No tools, machinery, timber, rock or 
other materials may be placed or stored 
within four feet of the trench. The con- 
tractor must also see that horses and 
vehicles are kept at least four feet away 
from the edge of the trench so that there 
will be no danger of a cave-in from vibra- 
tion. Ladders extending at least two feet 
above the trench or other approved means 
of escape are to be provided in every 
trench. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act respecting the carpentry trade, 
the motor vehicle body repair trade and 
the sheet metal trade authorized by 
O.C. 1625/56 were gazetted August 3, 
amending provisions in the general regu- 
lations approved by O.C. 2120/53 (L.G. 
1953, p. 1816). The new regulations are 
similar to regulations recently issued for 
the motor vehicle mechanics repair trade, 
the plumbing trade and the electrical © 
trade (L.G., July, p. 884) in that they 
set a province-wide ratio of appren- 
tices to journeymen and _ provide for 
indenturing apprentices to the Director of 
Apprenticeship. 

In the carpentry trade and the motor 
vehicle body repair trade, the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen is still one to 
three, with one apprentice being allowed 
where fewer than three Journeymen are 
employed. An employer in the sheet 
metal trade may engage one apprentice 
for every two journeymen employed but 
in an establishment where fewer than two 
journeymen are employed he is permitted 
one apprentice. 

Under authority of a 1954 amendment 
to the Act which allows the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council to set a province- 
wide ratio in any designated trade, the 
regulations provide that in the carpentry 
trade and the motor vehicle body repair 
trade the number of registered appren- 
tices must not exceed one-third of the 
total number of journeymen engaged in 
these trades in the province. In the sheet 
metal trade, the total number of appren- 
tices may not exceed one-half the total 
number of journeymen. 


(Continued on page 1285) 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claims for benefit in July up 33 per cent from June but down 10 per 
cent from year earlier. Statistics* show claimants in “live” file at 
month-end numbered 138,467 compared with 136,032 at the end of June 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit in July rose 
33 per cent from those of the previous 
month but were 10 per cent lower than 
in July 1955. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that 73,547 
claims were received at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
across Canada, compared with 55,212 during 
June and 81,578 during July 1955. 

Claimants having an unemployment 
register in the “live file’ numbered 138,467 
(82,239 males and 56,228 females) on July 
31, as against 136,032 (82,287 males and 
53,745 females) on June 29. On July 29, 
1955, this total was 167,728 (108,034 males 
and 59,694 females). 

Adjudications on initial and _ renewal 
claims during July totalled 66,910, entitle- 
ment to benefit being granted in 50,091 
or 75 per cent of the cases. The number 
of “benefit periods not established” during 
July was 9,957, representing 66 per cent 
of the initial claims on which the decision 
was “not entitled to benefit”. Total 
disqualifications (7.e., those arising from 
initial, renewal and revised claims) were 
13,424, of which the chief reasons were: 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause”, 3,838 cases; “not capable of and 
not available for work”, 3,811 cases and 
“refused offer of work and _ neglected 
opportunity to work”, 2,042 cases. 

New beneficiaries during July numbered 
37,544, in comparison with 43,403 in June 
and 49,990 in July 1955. 

Benefit payments amounted to $7,927,559 
in respect of 436,797 weeks compensated 
during July, as against $9,930,856 and 
538,014 weeks for June and $8,947,552 and 
2,960,905 days for July 1955. 


*See Tables H-1 to H-4 at back of book. 
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A total of 396,006 weeks (or close to 91 
per cent) were categorized as “complete 
weeks”. Of the 40,791 partial weeks, 24,638 
or 60 per cent were due to “excess 
earnings”. 

The estimated number of beneficiaries 
was 104-0 thousand for July, 128-1 thou- 
sand for June and 132-4 thousand for 
July 1955. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for July show that insurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 3,520,846 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

As at July 31, employers registered num- 
bered 287,467, an increase of 549 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During July, 4,428 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,725 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 703 were investigations in con- 
nection wtih claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 65 cases, 2 
against employers and 638 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 394.* 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted. during this month. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in July totalled 
$20,721,560.42 compared with $19,771,219.25 
in June and $19,373,817.50 in July 1955. 
Benefit payments in July amounted to 


$7,906,932.01, compared with $9,910,895.71 
in June and $8,926,477.96 in July 1955. 
The balance in the fund at July 31 was 
$864,671,166.80; at June 30 there was a 
balance of $851,856,538.39 and at July 31, 
1955, of $838,261,453.80. 


Decisions of the Umpire Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1266, July 25, 1956 
Translation 


Summary of the facts: The claimant 
filed an initial claim for benefit on 
February 7, 1956, stating that he had 
worked as pattern maker for the Cana- 
dian Allis-Chalmers Ltd., from 1955 to 
February 6, 1956, when he lost his employ- 
ment on account of a labour dispute. 

From the evidence on file, Canadian 
Allis-Chalmers Ltd. had a collective agree- 
ment with the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers. 
This union is the bargaining agent for 
all the plant employees except pattern 
makers, apprentice pattern makers, watch- 
men, gatemen, salaried workers and super- 
visors. When this contract expired, a dis- 
pute took place between the interested 
parties, which finally culminated in a 
strike on February 6, 1956. 

The employer stated in the confirmation 
of separation that the claimant lost his 
employment because, although not on 
strike, he had refused to cross the picket 
line. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit, under 
section 63(1) of the Act, for the duration 
of the stoppage of work. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees and stated that he and ten other 
members of his union (the association of 
pattern makers) who were employed at 
the Canadian Allis-Chalmers Ltd. were 
not at all interested in the labour dispute, 
that they had not participated therein or 
financed it in any way, but that they had 
tried to go to work and had been stopped 
by the picket line. The board of referees 
which heard the claimant’s representative, 
Fabien Charron, business agent for the 
pattern makers’ association in Montreal, 
on April 11, 1956, unanimously reversed 
the insurance officer’s decision. 
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The Chief Claims Officer appealed to 
the Umpire on May 1, 1956, alleging that, 
even if the claimant were not directly 
interested in the labour dispute, the fact 
that neither he nor the workers of his 
grade or class had crossed or tried to cross 
the picket line proved prima facie that 
they had participated in the labour dis- 
pute within the meaning of section 63(2) 
of the Act; that the claimant had to 
prove that he and the workers of his 
grade or class were justified, under the 
existing circumstances, in refraining from 
attempting to return to work, which he 
had failed to do. 

Mr. Charron requested a hearing before 
the Umpire, which was held in Mont- 
real on July 12. Clément Beauchamp of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
represented the Chief Claims Officer. 


Conclusions: After carefully studying 
the documents on file and hearing the 
representations and observations made by 
Mr. Charron and Mr. Beauchamp, I see 
no valid reason to alter the unanimous 
decision of the board of referees. 

There is no transcript of the evidence 
given before the board of referees and I 
must assume that this board, after taking 
into consideration the jurisprudence estab- 
lished by the Umpire with respect to the 
question of participation in a labour dis- 
pute, concluded that the claimant and the 
workers of his grade or class were justified 
in refraining from crossing the picket line. 
In fact, Mr. Charron stated at the hearing 
that he had submitted, in his evidence 
before the board of referees, that he had 
been warned personally, the day the strike 
broke out, by police officers and by the 
chief of the picket line that he should 
expect acts of violence if the eleven 
employees of his union, waiting near the 
plant in the hope of resuming work, tried 
to pass through the narrow entrance where 
some one hundred strikers were on guard. 

Considering the circumstances and the 
fact that the representative of the Chief 


Claims Officer failed to adduce evidence 
which could permit me to conclude that 
the court erred in deciding that the 
claimant and the workers of his grade or 
class had not participated in the dispute, 
I must dismiss the appeal. 


Decision CUB-1267, August 1, 1956 
Translation 


Summary of the facts: The claimants, 
who are regular employees of Canadian 
Car & Foundry Ltd. in Montreal, were 
temporarily laid off as from January 23 to 
March 16, 1956. 


On January 25, during the period of 
unemployment, they found work in their 
usual occupation as welders at Canadian 
Allis-Chalmers Ltd. at Lachine. They 
were laid off following a stoppage of work 
due to a labour dispute which occurred at 
this plant on February 6, 1956. 


From the evidence on file, Canadian 
Allis-Chalmers Ltd. had a collective agree- 
ment with the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers, which 
is the bargaining agent for all the plant 
employees, except pattern makers, appren- 
tice pattern makers, watchmen, gatemen, 
salaried workers and supervisors. When 
this contract expired, a dispute took place 
between the interested parties, which 
finally culminated in a strike on Febru- 
ary 6, 1956. 

The claimants filed renewal claims for 
benefit on February 6 and 7 and the Insur- 
ance Officer disqualified them, under sec- 
tion 63(1) of the Act, for the duration of 
the stoppage of work. 

They appealed to a board of referees on 
February 22 and March 6 respectively, 
stating that they had worked only eight 
days for Canadian Allis-Chalmers Ltd., 
that they were not at all interested in the 
labour dispute in progress, that they had 
not participated therein or financed it in 


any way and that they did not belong to 
a grade or class of workers participating 
in, financing or directly interested in the 
dispute. 

On April 11, 1956, after hearing the 
claimants’ representative, Julien Meloche, 
General Chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America, the board 
of referees unanimously decided that 
employment as a welder, which was the 
claimants’ occupation at Canadian Allis- 
Chalmers Ltd., was included in the collec- 
tive working agreement between the 
employer and the union interested in the 
labour dispute and that, therefore, they 
were interested within the meaning of the 
Act in the issue of the dispute. 

From this decision the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America appealed to 
the Umpire. Mr. Meloche requested a 
hearing before the Umpire, which was held 
in Montreal on July 11. Clément Beau- 
champ of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission represented the Chief Claims 
Officer. 


Conclusions: The evidence clearly indi- 
cates that the two claimants were employed 
by Canadian Allis-Chalmers Ltd. when a 
strike broke out at that place. The evi- 
dence also clearly indicates that they were 
working as welders and that the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers was negotiating, among 
other things, on behalf of welders in order 
to obtain better working conditions. 
Therefore, it follows that the claimants at 
least belonged to a grade of workers that, 
immediately before the commencement of 
the stoppage of work, included members 
employed by Canadian Allis-Chalmers 
Ltd., directly interested in the dispute. 

The board of referees, therefore, rightly 
decided that they did not fulfill all the 
conditions stipulated in section 63(2) of 
the Act and I have no other alternative 
but to dismiss the appeal. 


¢ 


SUB Plans Do Not Affect Unemployment Insurance 


Supplementary unemployment benefit 
(SUB) plans submitted by six Canadian 
employers will not affect the entitlement 
of workers to unemployment insurance 
benefits, it was announced early this month 
by J. G. Bisson, Chief Commissioner of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
The decision is valid only for the life of 
the plans submitted. 

Plans were submitted to the Commis- 
sion for decision by: General Motors of 


Canada Ltd. and subsidiaries, Fort Motor 
Co. of Canada Ltd. Massey-Harris- 
Ferguson Ltd., Continental Can Co. of 
Canada Ltd., Electric Auto-Lite Limited, 
and Colville Industries Ltd. 

It is estimated that 
employees are affected. 

The Commission also decided that no 
additional payment of contributions to the 
unemployment insurance fund would be 
required as a result of the employers’ 
contributions to the SUB funds. 


about 42,000 . 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 207 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 142 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— : : 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; : 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; ‘ 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows :— 
Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 


Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ..... Seren eee 3 $134,700.00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those estab- 
lished by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $4,812.91 was collected from eight employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts- 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 345 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Killarney Man: Fossay & Desilets, construction of dam & concrete spillway. Indian 
Head Sask: Matheson Bros, construction of dam on Adair Creek between Indian Head 
& Broadview. Venn Sask: A N Duff, construction of canal, Lanigan Creek Diversion 
Canal. Grantham Alta: C-M Construction, deepening of ditch on Bow River Project. 
Hillspring Alta: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of diversion works & canal 
headgate structure on Belly River, St Mary Project. Lethbridge Alta: Assiniboia Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of Belly River Diversion Canal, Contract No 1, St Mary 
Irrigation Project; Acorn Construction, construction of Belly River Diversion Canal, 
Contract No 2, St Mary Irrigation Project; W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of Belly River Diversion Canal, Contract No 3, St Mary Irrigation Project; Good 
& Walker, construction of Belly River Diversion Canal, Contract No 4, St Mary Irriga- 
tion Project; National Paving Co Ltd, construction of Belly River Diversion Canal, 
Contract No 5, St Mary Irrigation Project; Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of Belly River Diversion Canal, Contract No 6, St Mary Irrigation Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Tufts Cove N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of school extension. 
Gagetown N B: Brookfield Construction Co Ltd, construction of housing units, water & 
sewer service, etc. Montreal Que: W Collin Enrg, *exterior painting of houses. St Hubert 
Que: Cambrian Construction Co, construction of school extension. Camp Borden Ont: 
Evans Contracting Co, site improvement & planting. Fort William Ont: Zanette Bros, 
repairs to basements. Hagersville Ont: Western Ontario Landscaping & Sodding, site 
improvement & planting. Hamilton Ont: Hamilton Construction Co, relocation & 
renovation of wartime houses. Napanee Ont: James Landscaping Co, site improvement 
& planting. Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of school & extension 
to existing school. Picton Ont: George A Crowe, site improvement «& planting. Toronto 
Ont: Louis Donalo (Ontario) Ltd, construction of apartment bldgs, Regent Park South. 
Calgary Alta: Conniston Construction Co, site improvement & planting. Cumberland 
B C: Courtenay Decorators, *exterior painting. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Miramichi Indian Agency N B: Solomn & Isaac Curry, construction of Burnt Church 
day school & teachers’ residence. St Augustin Indian Agency Que: Georges Deschenes, 
construction of Natashquah day school. Seven Islands Indian Agency Que: Georges 
Vigeault, interior & exterior painting of Seven Islands residential school. Fort Frances 
Indian Agency Ont: W N Dalseg, construction of Sabaskong day school with attached 
teachers’ quarters. James Bay Indian Agency Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, alterations & 
additions to Moose Fort residential school dormitory. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: 
E R Norman, construction of day school at Cecilia Jeffrey residential school, Kenora 
Indian Agency. Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: Emile Marier, construction of 
Sagamook day school with attached teachers’ quarters. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: 
Gibb & Ellwood Lumber Co Ltd, construction of teachers’ residence, Ebb & Flow South 
Indian Reserve. Crooked Lake Indian Agency Sask: Holterman Construction, construc- 
tion of teachers’ residence at Cowessess residential school. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency 
B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of Quatsino day school & attached 
teachers’ quarters; McGinnis Bros, construction of Tanaktouk day school & teachers’ 
quarters. West Coast Indian Agency B C: Turner Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of Opetaht day school & attached teachers’ quarters. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Halijaz N S: Reg H Steen Ltd, installation of steam distribution system, Windsor 
Park; R A Douglas Ltd, steel sheet piling repairs, HMC Dockyard; McDonald Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, renewal of siding & insulation, bldg S-14, HMCS Stadacona. Sydney N S: 
Connolly & Twizell Ltd, supply & installation of auxiliary boiler equipment, steam & 
service lines, Point Edward Naval Base. Cap de la Madeleine Que: Municipality of 
Cap de la Madeleine, *extension of municipal services to combined tank hangar & 
RCEME workshop. .Casey Que: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection 
of four prefabricated metal readiness hangars, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Berger- 
ville Estates Ltd, construction of vehicle gate house & outside services. Val d’Or Que: 
Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of four prefabricated metal readi- 
ness hangars, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: Leeds Bridge & Iron Works Ltd, supply 
& erection of structural steel for QM & technical stores bldg & garage. Camp Borden 
Ont: Central Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for physical training 
bldg. Clinton Ont: J G Kroetsch, conversion of coal furnaces to oil firing in 50 PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: W A Moffat Co, application of insulated built-up 
roofs on bldgs, RCAF Station. London Ont: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, con- 
struction of Naval Division Bldg, HMCS Prevost. North Bay Ont: Standard Paving 
Ltd, construction of access road, PMQs development, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: 
Sirotek Construction Ltd, reconstruction of 600 yard markers’ gallery, Connaught Rifle 
Ranges. Petawawa Ont: Bell Telephone Co of Canada, *relocation of telephone cable in 
Mennin Road & Festubert Boulevard area. Rockcliffe Ont: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, 
supply & erection of structural steel for barrack block, RCAF Station; J Becker Inc, 
installation of steam distribution system, RCAF Station. MacDonald Man: Randall & 
Co Ltd, construction of central heating plant & installation of steam heating system for 
hangars, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Claydon Co, addition to underground steam dis- 
tribution system; Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction of officers’ mess & quarters. 
Winnipeg Man: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, grading, seeding, sidewalks & fencing, Fort 
Osborne Barracks; Simmons Construction Co, construction of roads, walks & parking 
areas, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Kipp Kelly Ltd, supply & installation of coal 
conveyor & hopper, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: Lockerbie & Hole (Western) Ltd, 
rehabilitation of underground steam distribution system, Griesbach Barracks; Lockerbie 
& Hole (Western) Ltd, *rehabilitation of underground steam distribution system, house- 
keeping, maintenance, etc. Ralston Alta: Asphalt Services Ltd, construction of roads, 
curbs & sidewalks, Suffield Experimental Station. Comox B C: Coseley Engineering 
(Canada) Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated readiness hangars, RCAF Station. Sea 
Island B C: C J Oliver Ltd, construction of ME garage extension & outside services, 
RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Fredericton N B: C W Ritchie, installation of heating system, Armoury. Farnham 
Que: P Baillargeon Ltd, parade square extension, Cadet Camp. St Hubert Que: Terre- 
bonne Construction Inc, replacement of concrete floor, hangar No 2, RCAF Station. 
Valcartier Que: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, seal coating of parade square. Downs- 
view Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving Co Ltd, construction of roads, RCAF Station. 
Fingal Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, repairs to asphalt runway & drainage, No 6 
Repair Depot. Toronto Ont: H J Kedrosky, installation & straightening of sashes, etc, 
RCCS Bldg. Calgary Alta: Bill Hopps & Co Ltd, exterior painting of 100 PMQs, Currie 
Barracks; Muri Paving & Construction Ltd, construction of sidewalks for PMQs, Currie 
Barracks. Camp Chilliwack B C: Rosenquist & Sons, exterior painting of 107 PMQs. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Argo Construction Ltd, construction of conveyor galleries, eleva- 
tor “B”; Charles Duranceau Ltd, construction of conveyor galleries on Laurier Pier. 
Quebec Que: Marine Industries Ltd, dredging St Charles Estuary. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Revelstoke B C;: Engineering Drillers Ltd, drilling investigations on Columbia River 
& tributaries. Golden B C: Western Water Wells Ltd, drilling investigations on 
Columbia River «& tributaries. 
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Department of Public Works 


Englee Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, *dredging. Wesleyville Nfld: Cyril Babb, 
wharf extension & shed. Point Prim P FE I: J W & J Anderson Ltd, construction of 
breakwater & extension to wharf. Rustico Harbour P E I; Edward MacCallum, break- 
water repairs; Edward MacCallum construction of roadway «& landing surface. Baker’s 
Point N S: Naugles Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, reconstruction of stem. Brooklyn N S: The 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. Dingwall N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
L’Archeveque N S: Maritime Dredging Ltd, *dredging. Little River NS: LG &MH 
Smith Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Middle Point. Cove N S: Nova Scotia Sand & 
Gravel Ltd, breakwater repairs. Brantville N B: Denis LeBlanc, *dredging. Chockfish 
N B: Roger LeBlanc, *dredging. Saint John N B; Saint John Iron Works Ltd, *construc- 
tion of seven steel pontoons for Dredge PWD No 21. Forestville Que: Laurent Lagueux, 
enlargement of storage shed. Matapedia Que: Delphis Mailloux, painting steel structure 
of Interprovincial Bridge. Mont Louis Que: Gaspe Construction Inc, extension to shed. 
Montreal Que: B B Electric Co Ltd, installation of load centre, Customs Examining 
Warehouse, Youville Square. Point Claire Que: Standard Structural Steel Ltd, construc- 
tion of pulp & paper research laboratory. Riviere Ouelle Que: The J P Porter Co Ltd, 
*dredging. Vercheres Que: Gaston Dalpe, river bank protection. Belle River Ont: Dean 
Construction Co Ltd, *dredging. Hamilton Ont: The J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging. 
Madoc Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Oliphant 
Ont: McKenzie Bros, *dredging. Ottawa Ont: Dufort & Lavoie, repairs to arch bridge 
No 2, Ottawa-Hull Causeway. Port Dover Ont: The J P Porter Co Lid, *dredging. 
Port Hope Ont: Intrusion-Prepakt Ltd, reconstruction of breakwaters. Sydenham River 
(Chenal Ecarte) Ont: McQueen Marine Ltd, *dredging. Toronto Ont: Ontario Marine 
& Dredging Ltd, harbour improvements & breakwater reconstruction, HMCS York. 
Black Bay (Bushell) Sask: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
extension. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Eskes Construction, construction of semi- 
detached staff residence. Lac La Biche Alta: Haddow Construction Ltd, construction of 
federal bldg. Lethbridge Alta: Oland Construction Ltd, additions & alterations to 
public bldg. Prince Rupert B C: Northwest Construction Ltd, improvements to fire 
protection system, construction of storage tank, etc, Miller Bay Indian Hospital. Prince 
Rupert (Cow Bay) B C: Skeena River Piledriving Co, repairs to floats. Sidney B C: 
Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Vancouver B C: E H Shockley & Son Ltd, 
construction of laboratory; The Bay Co (BC) Ltd, alterations to boiler & boiler room, 
Hycroft Veterans’ Home; Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, renewal of floats at 
Immigration Wharf. Vancouver (False Creek) B C: McKenzie Barge & Derrick Co, 
*dredging. Victoria B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, repairs & extension, Broughton St 
Wharf. Ucluelet East B C: I Ossinger, float renewal. Yellowknife N W T: OI Johnson 
Construction Ltd, construction of teacherage & houses. 


Department of Transport 


Big Duck Island N B: W C Titus & G H McLaughlin, construction of two dwellings 
& demolition work. Bird Rocks Que: Gaspe Equipment & Transport Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of two dwellings, storage bldg & demolition work. Cap de la Madeleine Que: 
Armand Joncas, construction of two dwellings. Father Point Que: Belvedere Enterprises 
Inc, construction of dwelling. Fox River Que: J A Plourde, construction of operations 
bldg, staff dwellings, garage, receiver bldg & related work. Lauzon Que: Davie Ship- 
building Ltd, *construction of icebreaker, supply & buoy vessel. Cabot Head Ont: 
Thomas & Percy Spears, construction of dwelling. Casselman Ont: A Lanctot Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of radio beacon bldg & related work. Smiths Falls Ont: 
Howard S Clark, construction of radio beacon bldg & related work. Welcome Island Ont: 
E Anderson, construction of dwelling. Churchill Man: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of apartment blocks & other bldgs. Winnipeg Man: North West Electric 
Co Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. Beaverlodge Sask: Standard Gravel & 
Surfacing of Canada Ltd, additional development at airport. Swift Current Sask: General 
Gravel Surfacing Co Ltd, additional development at airport. Lethbridge Alta: General 
Construction Co (Alta) Ltd, additional development at airport. Merry Island B C: 
Dunkley & Stewart Construction Co Ltd, construction of dwelling. Terrace B C: North 
Shore Construction Co Ltd, installation of airport lghting. Yellowknife N W T: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, additional development at airport. 
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Average Weekly Salaries for Selected 
Office Occupations, 4 Cities, Oct. 1955 


In metropolitan centres of Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
average salaries for office occupations in manufacturing increased 
slightly during 1955, mostly within range of 1 to 4 dollars a week 


Average salaries for office occupations 
in manufacturing increased slightly during 
1955 in the metropolitan centres of 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Van- 
couver. Increases in the averages were 
mostly within the range of one to four 
dollars per week. 


This was learned from returns from 
representative employers in the annual 
wage and salary survey at October 1, con- 
ducted by the Economics and Research 
Branch. Approximately 6,700 manufac- 
turing establishments with about 200,000 
office employees are covered by the 
survey. 


The accompanying table shows the aver- 
age weekly salaries for some 32 occupa- 
tions in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver.(1) The number of clerical 
employees surveyed in 1955 are as fol- 
lows: Montreal, 13,400; Toronto, 13,200; 
Winnipeg, 2,200; Vancouver, 2,000. 


The average salaries for most occupa- 
tions listed in the table are at relatively 
the same level for Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver, and slightly lower for Win- 
nipeg. Highest average salaries for male 
occupations are for senior clerk and senior 
bookkeeper; for female occupations, for 
private secretary, senior clerk and senior 
bookkeeper. Among female occupations, 
junior typist, filing clerk and junior clerk 
have the lowest averages in the four cities. 


No clear-cut pattern of salary increases 
seems applicable to office occupations from 
1954 to 1955, except that averages for 
most occupations increased slightly in all 
four cities (for 1954 salaries, see Lasour 
GazertH, Sept. 1955, p. 1075). 


(1) A supplement to the report Wage Rates and 
Hours of Labour in Canada (Report number | 38), 
to be published soon, will contain frequency dis- 
tributions of office salaries for these four centres as 
well as averages and predominant ranges of salaries 
in 39 leading cities. 
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In several cases weekly salary incre- 
ments amounted to from two to four per 
cent. A few of the averages for 1955 are 
slightly down from last year. The chief 
factor responsible for a lower average 
salary from year to year for one occupa- 
tion is a change in the total number of 
employees reported at various salary rates. 
Such a change, in turn, is_ usually 
attributable in good part to shifts in 
employment in particular cities. 


A comparison of the average weekly 
salaries for male office clerk, the largest 
occupational class, gives an indication of 
the salary trends in major cities in 1954 
and 1955: 


Male Office Clerks—Montreal 


1954 1955 | Per cent 


change 

$ $ % 
Senior clerkts..scas neatec ck cee 71.92 75.40 + 4.8 
Tntermiclerks. qua usor nie 58.17 60.15 + 3.4 
Junior ielerke---eio8 evans 38.90 40.07 + 3.0 


1954 1955 | Per cent 


change 

$ $ % 
Senior clerk..............+: 71.15 76.19 + 7.1 
Interm.:clerkys,..00. .cwreeue 56.78 57.85 + 1.9 
Junior Clerk. ns myotecan eens 43.01 43.56 op 1:3 


Male Office Clerks—Winnipeg 


1954 1955 | Per cent 


change 

$ $ % 
Seniorclerke: fovtvie odontal 68.83 70.53 + 2.5 
Interm clerk eee eran 53.19 52.88 — 0.6 
Junior clerk. raaocs wenaeciene 36.62 38.83 + 6.0 


Male Office Clerks—Vancouver 


1954 1955 | Per cent 
change 
$ $ % 
Sanror olerkens,. Tees csiee nk 75.53 76.63 + 1.5 
Interm. clerk: ..6ci5 ccs. 58.34 60.74 + 4.1 
dunior clerkse: |. ccc encoct cas 38.56 42.89 +11.2 


These figures indicate that salaries for 
office work increased slightly from 1954 
to 1955, although no pattern of salary 
increase existed according to experience or 
skill of the different occupations in the 
four cities considered. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES FOR SELECTED OFFICE OCCUPATIONS IN MANU- 
FACTURING, IN MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER 
OCTOBER 1, 1955 


Nore—Any monthly salaries reported were divided by 4 1/3 to convert to a weekly basis. 


Occupation 


Cost Accounting Clerk 
Filing Clerk 


Machine Operator—Billing 
Bookkeeping 
Calculating 
Key Punch 
Multilith 
Tabulating 
Material Record Clerk 


Order Clerk 
Payroll Clerk 


Secretary (Private Secretary) 
Stenographer—Senior 


Telephone—Switchboard Operator 
Typist—Senior 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
$ $ $ $ 

Male 71 04 71 49 68 63 76 25 
Female 58 89 58 14 52 21 56 39 
ale 53 21 58 29 48 84 58 85 
Female 44 91 47 45 40 53 46 22 
Male 66 08 63 09 63 75 68 19 
Female 47 84 48 77 43 81 42 79 

Male 37 98 AO: QU se atetiecie lvescllis-ewicis'go ere ais 
Female 36 15 39 65 30 28 37 35 
Female 43 60 45 61 41 36 43 61 
Female 48 80 50 92 43 36 47 18 
Female 47 30 48 50 41 43 48 24 
Female 43 76 47 47 35 21 42 88 

Male 52 72 51 58 OMISOP | eencictenss 
Female 51 90 56 05 45 12 52 11 
Male 59 45 60 79 54 03 63 12 
Female 44 32 44 09 36 85 42 49 
Male 75 40 76 19 70 53 76 63 
Female 58 55 55 81 45 56 51 35 
Male 60 15 57 85 52 88 60 74 
Female 47 61 48 42 39 25 43 33 
Male 40 07 43 56 38 83 42 89 
Female 35 81 40 01 32 17 35 76 
Male 62 02 62 23 53 69 57 99 
Female 46 36 46 69 34 48 43 28 
Male 60 64 61 10 54 42 65 53 
Female 47 48 49 17 41 23 47 95 
Female 63 52 60 46 51 65 60 33 
Female 53 12 52 09 45 12 48 55 
Female 45 45 45 80 37 65 41 07 
Female 44 55 46 10 36 71 42 25 
Female 45 51 46 22 41 30 42 93 
Female 38 86 40 35 382 79 38 09 


Working Conditions of 


Plant Employees 


Greater proportion of plant workers on a five-day, 40-hour week [in 


1956 than in 1955. Trend 


continues towards longer vacations with a 


shortening of the service requirement and towards more paid holidays 


The 1956 survey of working conditions 
reveals a greater proportion of plant 
workers on a five-day, 40-hour week, 
continuance of the trend towards longer 
vacations with a shortening of the service 
requirement, more paid statutory holidays, 
a widening in the practice of granting rest 
periods, and greater coverage under pension 
plans, group life insurance and wage loss 
insurance. 


The proportion of workers in plants on a 
five-day week was over 85 per cent in 
1956, noticeably higher than the previous 
year. Similarly, the proportion in plants 
having a schedule of 40 hours or less was 
greater in 1956 (62 per cent) than in 1955 
(58 per cent). Fewer than 10 per cent of 
the workers in 1956 were in plants where 
48 hours or more constituted a standard 
work week; this is a marked change from 
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SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURING 


ee ————=S0—0—000oOoOoOoOowsm™™ 
Percentage of Plant Employees 


April 1, April 1, April 1, April 1, 
1956 1955 1954 1953 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


AQ sar UNTO ree verti a ier rataiar euckeysvoier jalasdlelels akevatste "See ca bye retaleie ae 62-1 57-9 52-8 43-3 
11-2 11-5 13-9 15-3 
Ee et Fae ee 53 6.8 77 10.1 
De tome arg > oh Aah ie ae Or at RE EG Acree RG OC 9°5 ee oe Ce 
4 1-7. a é 5 
i eased Pete Rokhe LES Mee ee . CE ets eae: 6-0 7-1 7-2 9-6 
Overd8ies. eiaier atcerse orn fe ae AERTS ata Grape cea eanatarate 3-7 3-7 4-2 4-3 
Employees on a 5-day week (1).....ccsescccsclecnscuaaeciee census 85-5 83-9 82-5 78-5 
Vacation with Pay— F : 
Employees in establishments reporting one week or more with 
PAY altersbayearvor, Less ariccicteverelere leo ta ete lotetsate rate atata eer ceca letete arate sr iors 99-7 99-2 99-3 
Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay... 92-3 92-4 92-0 92-6 
Two Weeks with pay 
After: 1 year or less 15:5 15:6 15-5 14-9 
Bott apoio cretion erioi OT sion LO COLO Oaks 11-5 11-4 10-3 9-6 
S  VOAUG sc Se erates wai stasis Pa, he Meco sini Smseaieeerote 27-9 27-0 25-5 22-5 
ARE e RSet SOD COOIEUG OMOC OOo Jekrac, SocUdoerD OSM a 33-7 34-7 35-2 40-4 
(07 CL eR GRC Eee to cht OAC ERE Gee ase SO OE 3-7 3:7 5-5 5-2 
Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay.. 62-9 60-0 53-6 50-8 
Three Weeks with pay 
After: less than 15 years.... 4-9 3-2 2-0 1-4 
TS HEATS es cihckn eel =. 47-0 43-7 36-9 28-8 
Q0vearsaiicactcn cca: 5-6 6-4 6-9 10-9 
QEBGE Fy. Neth otto eons bre, ook oan ates otviake an etorarete ees aaete 5-4 6-7 7:8 9-7 
Employees in establishments reporting four weeks with pay... 10-2 6-8 5-0 4-0 
Four Weeks with pay 
Atters25) years. aac ter ck-cin coat ce ae Oe RET a ee ae 7-6 5-8 4-1 3-3 
WOT. ciciave Nets seitiass .ovaaloie oietecetale Sinieler amare SMOG aia. ee 2-6 1-0 0-9 0-7 
Paid Statutory Holidays— 
Employees in establishments reporting paid statutory holidays 93-8 94-4 93-6 94-7 
Employees in establishments where the following numbers of 
statutory holidays are paid for: 
iT RO Reena ae eA OMAESOY AcE Se eco ur Ree eS 11-8 14-3 17-2 17-0 
ORs Tataress stoke ate tteea ea <eeterancld RE a caie: ota Sag ee arctan 8-4 12-6 13-1 14-5 
TERE ae asiecd nese seaeve ae coaeld iste Cine ce atta ee eres oe ates 12-0 11-2 11-3 12-6 
SEAR si S Acta ae IAP SoG OAL oc Herre 51-5 47-3 43-4 41-4 
More thant 85a: scie siete cis sc Palocresc atv alnnsseeapeeian aae are 10-1 9-0 8-6 9-2 
Pension and Insurance Plans— 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
| BYcsatSs (6) 01S Ys ie eee ote HOR eo AS SRE Ooo aa 64-7 61-1 598 ~)nheweuetaerens 
Group life insurance 86-8 85-6 LO Ah RPP deta cic 
Wage loss insurance 77°3 74:7 18994) cae Paatinate 
Rest Periods 
Employees in establishments reporting rest periods........... GOST litereea. sees Ghey We cooemateoes 
Employees in establishments reporting two periods of 10 min- 
PTE chy <1 0) « eo eR Kare G Me LER OCHS CCT ier MEG cates ro Joe fit Beseed tsa ee BT Nec cattcieeieee 
Group Hospital-Medical Insurance Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
Hospitalization.......... (2) 86:5 Ce (ey ee Be 
Surgical benefits (2) 86-2 COEF Ih 8 ee ci 
Physicians’ services in hospital (2) 70-4 G48 ne cee 
Physicians’ home and office calls (2) 45-8 ATS sl eeereerae 


(1) Includes a small number of employees of establishments reporting alternate schedules of 5 and 54 days. 
(?) Not yet available. 


The annual survey of working con- of the information contained in the 
ditions conducted by the Department in accompanying table will be available in 
April each year covers almost all tabular form shortly. They may be 
manufacturing establishments which have obtained upon request to the Economics 
15 or more employees. In 1956, replies and Research Branch, Department of 
were received from about 6,200 establish- Labour. Subsequent issues of the 
ments employing a total of about 800,000 Lasour GAZETTE will contain more 
non-office and 205,000 office employees. detailed analyses of some of the topics 
Breakdowns by industry and by province covered in the present article. 
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the situation a decade ago, when this 
proportion was close to one half. 


Three-and four-week vacations were 
reported for a larger proportion of plant 
employees, 63 and 10 per cent compared 
with 60 and 7 per cent in 1955. For three 
weeks, 15 years was the most common 
service requirement and for four weeks 
it was 25 years. A comparison of the 
figures in the table shows a _ tendency 
towards a shortening of the service require- 
ment for three weeks over the past four 
years. 


More than 61 per cent of the employees 
covered in 1956 enjoyed eight or more paid 
statutory holidays. In 1958, just over 50 
per cent were granted eight or more. The 
practice of permitting rest periods was 
reported by plants accounting for about 
two-thirds of the employees. 

The proportions of workers in plants 
reporting pension plans, group life insurance 
and wage loss insurance were slightly higher 
in 1956 than those reported a year pre- 
viously. 


Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, September 1956 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) declined fractionally from 119-1 to 
119-0 between August and September. In 
September last year the index stood at 
116-8. 

The food index, after a series of rather 
sharp increases since May of this year, 
declined to 115:°5 from 115-9 in August. 
Prices for most fresh vegetables were 
lower, with a further large decrease for 
potatoes and a substantial decline in 
tomato prices bringing these two food 
items close to average September levels. 
Apple prices decreased and eggs were down 
slightly. However, most cuts of meats 
were up and coffee moved to a slightly 
higher level. 

Small increases in both the rent and 
home-ownership indexes brought the 
shelter index from 133-0 to 133-1. Cloth- 
ing price movements were minor in 
character, leaving the clothing index 
unchanged at 108-4. The household oper- 
ation index rose from 116-8 to 117-1 as 
higher prices affected sub-groups for dry 
cleaning, furniture, floor coverings and 
utensils and equfpment. Slightly lower 
prices for new automobiles were more 
than offset by increases for car repairs, 
local transportation fares and magazine 
subscriptions, moving the other commodi- 
ties and services index from 121:3 to 
121-4. 

Group indexes one year earlier (Sep- 
tember 1, 1955) were: food 113-7, shelter 
130-0, clothing 107-8, household operation 
115-9, and other commodities and services 
117-9. 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in eight of the ten regional cities 
between July and August 1956. 


Increases in the Toronto, Edmonton- 
Calgary and Vancouver indexes were all 
smaller than the 0-5-per-cent increase in 
the Canada index; a 0-8-per-cent increase 
in the Ottawa index was slightly larger 
than the increase in the national index. 
Increases in the St. John’s, Halifax and 
Saint John indexes, ranging from 1:3 to 
1-9 per cent, were all substantially larger 
than the upward movement in the Canada 
index. The Montreal index showed a 
decline of 0-2 per cent while the index 
for Winnipeg was 0:5 per cent lower in 
August than in July. 

Changes in the food indexes accounted 
for most of the change in the total indexes. 
In Montreal and Winnipeg, where the total 
indexes declined 0:2 and 0:5 per cent 
respectively, the food indexes decreased 0-4 
and 1-9 per cent respectively. In the three 
eastern maritime cities, where the total 
indexes showed the greatest upward move- 
ments of the ten regional cities, the food 
indexes also showed sharp increases of 4°5 
per cent in Halifax, 4-6 per cent in Saint 
John and 6-2 per cent in St. John’s. The 
other five cities had increases in their food 
indexes ranging from 1:2 per cent in 
Saskatoon-Regina to 2-0 per. cent in 
Ottawa. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July and August were as 
follows: St. John’s +2-1 to 110-2;* Halifax 
+1:6 to 117-6; Saint John +1°6 to 120-3; 
Ottawa +1-0 to 120-4; Saskatoon-Regina 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Sndex 1949=100 


1951 1952 1953 


+0°6 to 116-2; Toronto +0:5 to 122-0; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0:4 to 116-1; Van- 
couver +0°3 to 119-6; Winnipeg —0-6 to 
117-0; Montreal —0:2 to 118-9. 


Wholesale Prices, August 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) advanced 0-2 per cent to 
227-0 in August from 226-6 in July. A 
year earlier it stood at 219-7. This marks 
the tenth consecutive month that the index 
has advanced. 

The increase between July and August 
was mainly due to an increase in iron and 
steel products. This group advanced 3:3 
per cent to 243-8 from 235:9. Of the 
remaining seven major component groups, 
three advanced, three receded and one 
remained unchanged. 

Fibres, textiles and textile products 
moved up 0°6 per cent to 230-1, animal 
products rose 0-5 per cent to 234-0, and 
increases in aluminum ingot, silver and 
tin offset a decrease in copper and moved 
non-ferrous metals up 0:1 per cent to 
195-4. 

Non-metallic minerals remained un- 
changed at 180-3 when increases in bricks 
and crushed stone balanced decreases in 
building stone and sulphur. 

Chemicals and allied products receded 
0-1 per cent to 180-9 due to a decrease 
in ammonium nitrate. A drop of 2 per 
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FROM JANUARY 1951 


(ndex 1949= 100 


THER COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 


1955 1956 1957 


cent in vegetable products to 198-6 was 
caused mainly by a seasonal decrease in 
potato prices. Wood, wood products and 
paper fell 0-2 per cent to 303°8. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
declined 5-4 per cent to 214-4 from 226-6, 
reflecting substantial losses in the field 
products group, which recorded a drop of 
13-1 per cent to 171-1 from 196°9. A 
major factor was the seasonal readjustment 
of potato prices, particularly on eastern 
markets. The animal products index was 
fractionally higher in the same _ period, 
rising 0-5 per cent to 257-6 from 256-4. 


The index of residential building 
material prices (1935-39=100) remained 
virtually unchanged at 293-8 in August, 
only one-tenth point under July. Decreases 
in the prices of fir timber and cedar 
shingles were almost balanced by increases 
for a few steel and steel product items. 


The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949=100), advanced 1:7 per 
cent during August to 129-3 from 127-1. 
Chiefly responsible for the increase were 
higher prices for steel component items, 
reflected mainly in the steel and metal 
work and plumbing and heating group 
indexes. The cement, sand and gravel 
group was also slightly higher, while 


moderate decreases were reported for 
building stone and structural lumber. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) dipped 0-2 per cent between 
mid-July and mid-August, registering its 
first decline in seven months. The index 
for August stood at 116-8, a figure 2 per 
cent above that of August last year (114-5) 
but 0-2 per cent below the record 117 
recorded in July this year. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, July 1956 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) declined from 
102-4 in mid-June to 102-0 in mid-July, 
the third consecutive drop in the Ministry 
of Labour’s index. 


The drop from 102-7 to 102-5 between 
mid-April and mid-May was the first since 
revision of the index to its new base. 
Then, between mid-May and mid-June, it 
declined to 102-4. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, August 1956* 


A substantial number of strikes and 
lockouts involymg comparatively few 
workers brought the total number of stop- 
pages in existence during August to the 
highest figure for any month since July 
1952. Nineteen of the 52 disputes in 
August involved fewer than 50 workers in 
each case. 

Preliminary figures for August 1956 show 
a total of 52 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence, involving 13,463 workers, with a 
time loss of 87,710 man-working days, 
compared with 39 strikes and lockouts in 
July 1956, with 9,193 workers involved 
and a loss of 57,820 days. In August 1955 
there were 26 strikes and lockouts, 6,449 
workers involved and a loss of 92,225 days. 

For the first eight months of 1956 pre- 
liminary figures show a total of 167 strikes 
and lockouts, involving 69,686 workers, 
with a time loss of 959,875 days. In the 
same period in 1955 there were 113 strikes 
and lockouts, 33,947 workers involved and 
a loss of 556,985 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
August 1956 was 0-10 per cent of the 
estimated workitig time; July 1956, 0-07 
per cent; August 1955, 0:11 per cent; the 
first eight months of 1956, 0-14 per cent; 
and the first eight months of 1955, 0:08 
per cent. 

The demand for increased wages was a 
factor in 30 of the 52 stoppages in exist- 
ence during August. Of the other dis- 
putes, eight arose over employment, layoff 
and suspension of workers; six over union 
questions; four over causes affecting con- 
ditions of work; two over reduced wages; 
and two were sympathy stoppages. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


Of the 52 stoppages in existence dur- 
ing August, six were settled in favour 
of employees, three in favour of the 
employer, 11 were compromise settlements 
and eight were indefinite in result, work 
being resumed pending final settlement. 
At the end of the month 24 disputes were 
still in existence. 

(The record does not include minor 
strikes such as are defined in a footnote to 
Table G-1 nor does it include strikes and 
lockouts about which information has been 
received indicating that employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared ter- 
minated. Strikes and lockouts of this nature 
still in progress are: compositors, ete., at 
Winnipeg, which began on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
and Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; 
women’s clothing factory workers at Mont- 
real, on February 23, 1954; lumber mill 
workers at Saint John, N.B., on May 26, 
1955; and newspaper printing plant workers 
at Montreal, on April 20, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given here from month to month. Statis- 
tics given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned or 
from the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics). 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land beginning in June 1956 was 205 and 
29 were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 234 during the 
month. In all stoppages of work in pro- 
gress, 37,900 workers were involved and 
a time loss of 138,000 days caused. 
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Of the 205 disputes leading to stop- 
pages of work that began in June, 19, 
directly involving 5,500 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 71, 
directly involving 9,700 workers, over other 
wage questions; four, directly involving 
400 workers, over questions as to working 
hours; 14, directly involving 1,500 workers, 
over questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 96, directly 
involving 13,600 workers, over other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; 
and one, directly involving 100 workers, 


was in support of workers involved in 
another dispute. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for July 1956 show 
400 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 620,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in pro- 
gress during the month was 13,600,000 
days. Corresponding figures for June 1956 
were 350 stoppages, 115,000 workers and 
a loss of 2,100,000 days. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour GaAzErTe. 


List No. 98. 


Accident Prevention 


1. Great BRITAIN. NationaL JOINT 
Apvisory Counc. Industrial Accident 
Prevention; a Report. of the Industrial 
Safety Sub-Committee of the National 
Joint Advisory Council. London, H.M.S.0,. 
1956. Pp. 86. Dame Mary Smieton, 
chairman of Sub-Committee. 


The Sub-Committee was appointed to 
examine the problem of accidents in 
factories and other places of industrial 
employment subject to the Factories Acts 
and to recommend to the Council on ways 
and means of cutting down the accident 
rate. 


2. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orricn. Safety 
in the Construction Industry. Second Item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, 1955. Pp. 140. 

At head of title: Report 2. International 
Labour Organization. Building, Civil Engi- 
neering and Public Works Committee. 5th 
sess., Geneva, 1956. 

This report points out what has been done 
and what remains to be done by govern- 
ments and by employers and workers to 
promote safety in the construction industry. 
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Annual Reports 


3. AusTRALIA. Pusiic Service Boarp. 
Thirty-First Report on the Public Service 
of the Commonwealth .... Canberra, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1955. Pp. 27. 

4, AUSTRALIAN STEVEDORING INDUSTRY 
Boarp. Sixth Report with Financial 
Accounts, Year ended 380th June 1956. 
Sydney, 1956. Pp. 57. 

5. British CotumpraA. Crvi SERVICE 
Commission. Report from January Ist to 
December 31st, 1955. Victoria, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 36. 

6. British CoLuMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
TrapDE AND INpustry. Report for the Year 
ended December 81st, 1955. Victoria, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 62. 

7. BritisH GUIANA. COMMISSIONER OF 
Lazour. Annual Report for the Year 1962. 
Georgetown, 1956. Pp. 46. 

8. British IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION. 
Annual Report, 1955. London, 1956. 
Pp. 54. 

9. BurEAU oF Rattway Economics, 
Wasuinoaton, D.C. A Review of Railway 
Operations im 1955. Washington, 1956. 
partes 

10. CANADA. Bureau oF STATISTICS. 
Canada, 1966; the Official Handbook of 
Present Conditions and Recent Progress. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 313. 

11. CanapA. DepartMENT OF EXTERNAL 
Arrairs, Report, 1956. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 55. 

12. INTERNATIONAL LABour Orricre. Report 
of the Director-General. First Item on 
the Agenda. Geneva, 1956. Pp. 130. 

At head of title: Report 1. International 


Labour Conference. ‘Thirty-Ninth Session, 
Geneva, 1956. 


Contents: The Labour and Social Situa- 
tion. Rural-Urban Employment Relation- 
ship. Activities of the ILO. 

13. Manrropa. Crvin Service Suprran- 
NUATION Boarp. The Manitoba Civil 
Service Superannuation Fund; Sixteenth 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ending 
81st March, 1955. Winnipeg, 1955. Pp. 17. 


14, Nationan Bureau or Economic 
ReEsEARCH. Government in Economic Life 
by Solomon Fabricant. Thirty-Fifth 
Annual Report. New York, 1955. Pp. 78. 

A Record of 1954 and Plans for 1955. 


15. Nationan INSTITUTE oF HovsE- 
worKErSs. Annual Report, 1955-56. London, 
195609 Pps 7: 


16. Roya Society FoR THE PREVENTION 
or AccwENTs. Thirty-First Annual Report, 
1954-65. London, 1955. Pp. 28. 


17. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF 
Soctan WELFARE AND REHABILITATION. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year April 1, 
1954 to March 31, 1955. Regina, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 91. 


18. Souta AusTRALIA. FACTORIES AND 
Steam Bomers DEPARTMENT. Annual 
Report for the Year ended 81st December 
1954. Adelaide, Government Printer, 1955. 
Pp. 28. 


19. U.S. Interstate ComMMERcE CoMMISs- 
sion. Bureau or Transport Economics 
AND Sratistics. Accident Bulletin, No. 
121. Summary and Analysis of Accidents 
on Steam Railways in the United States 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act, 
Calendar Year 1952. Washington, G.P.O., 
1953. Pp. 95. 


20. U.S. Interstate Commerce CoMMIS- 
sion. Bureau or TRANSPORT EcoNOMICS 
AND Sratistics. Sizxty-Seventh Annual 
Report on the Statistics of Railways in 
the United States for the Year ended 
December 31, 1953... Washington, G.P.O., 
1956. Pp. 616. 


21. Urrar PrapesH, Inp1A. Curr In- 
spector OF Factors. Annual Report on 
the Working of the Factories Act, 1948 in 
the State of Uttar Pradesh for the Year 
1963. Allahabad, 1955. Pp. 115. 


Automation 
22. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF 
ScienTIFIcC AND INpDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 


Automation; a Report on the Technical 
Trends and Their Impact on Management 
and Labour. London, H.M.8.0., 1956. 
Pp. 106. 


This report discusses automatic control 
systems and electronic computers. It 
describes some of the advantages and 
disadvantages of automation. 
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23. Mrrcuetit, Donatp G. Opportunities 
Unlumited; the Story of Mechanization in 
the Electronics Industry. Abstract of a 
Statement before the subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic 
Report, Washington, D.C., October 18, 1955. 
New York, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
1955. Pp. 26: 

The author is chairman and president, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

24. U.S. Bureau or Lazpor Statistics. A 
Case Study of a Company Manufacturing 
Electromce Equipment. Washington, 1955. 
Pp=20. 

This study describes automatic production 
methods at a company manufacturing elec- 
tronic equipment. It describes what changes 
have occurred, the effects on employment, 
production and working conditions and tells 
of some of the adjustments made by man- 
agement and labor. 4 

25. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
The Introduction of an Electronic Com- 
puter im a Large Insurance Company. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 16, 3. 


“This study describes the introduction of 
an electronic computer in a large life insur- 
ance company. It describes the nature of 
the innovation, indicates some of its effects 
on employment, productivity and working 
conditions, and outlines the methods of 
adjustment adopted by management.” 


Congresses and Conventions 


26. British CoLUMBIA FEDERATION OF 
Lasour. Proceedings, Twelfth Annual 
Convention, November 19th and 20th, 1956, 
Vancouver, B.C. Vancouver, 1955. Pp. 
84, 20. 


27. Conaress or IntsH Unions. Eleventh 
Annual Meeting; Being the Report of the 
Central Council and the Report of the 
Proceedings of the Eleventh Annual Meet- 
ing held at Cork, July 18th, 1955, and 
Following Days. Dublin, 1955. Pp. 198. 


28. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIONS 
oF EMPLOYEES IN PuBLIC AND Criviu SmEr- 
vices. Report of the Congress held at 
Zurich, Switzerland, July 6-7, 1955. London, 
(bye Toy, aves Z 


29. IntTeRsTATE CONFERENCE or EIMPLOY- 
MENT Security Acmencims. Report of 
Proceedings of 19th Annual Meeting, St. 
Lows, Missourt, September 22-25, 1966. 
Washington, 1956? Pp. 122. 


30. OnTARIO FEDERATION or LAsour. Pro- 
ceedings, Thirteenth Annual Convention. 
Toronto, 1956. Pp. 6, 13. 


31. SASKATCHEWAN Civit Service Asso- 
cIATION. Proceedings and Minutes of the 
43rd Annual Convention held in... Regina, 
May 16, 17 and 18, 1956. Regina, 1956. 
Pp. 118. 
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Economic Conditions 

- 32. Commitrrr FoR Economic DrEvELop- 
MENT. Economic Development Abroad and 
the Role of American Foreign Investment ; 
a Statement on National Policy by the 
Research and Policy. Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 35. = | . 


33. US. . Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Economic Sector Indexes, January 1947-July 
1965. Washington, 1955. Pp. 20. 


At head of title:- Wholesale price index 
series (1947-49=100). 


Economics 


34. Counciy FoR ADVANCEMENT OF 


Seconpary Epucation. Requssites for 
Economic Literacy. Washington, 1956. 
Pp. 29. 


At head of title: Study on Hconomic 
Education of the Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education. 

The authors state that the term “economic 
literacy” is used “to denote the possession 
of that basic equipment in economic under- 
standing and skills needed by the citizen for 
intelligent and responsible participation in 
the everyday activities of a modern 
economy.” 


35. SCHOEFFLER, SIDNEY. 
Economics, 
bridge, 
Pp. 254. 


The author says that professional econ- 
omists are unable to make dependable 
predictions. He asserts that in the field of 
public policy the most sensible recommenda- 
tions are often made by businessmen or 
government officials whose training has been 
in some field other than economics. 


The Failure of 
a. Diagnostic Study. Cam- 
Harvard University Press, 1955. 


Education 


36. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. 
ComMMiIssIONn ON EpucaTIoNAL Rrconstruc- 
TION. Organizing the Teaching Profession; 
the Story of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1955. 
Pp. 320. 

“This book tells the story of the founding 


and.the development of a national organiza- 
tion of teachers...” 


37. Great Brirain. Mrnistry or Epuca- 
TION. Technical Education. London, 
H:MS.0., 1956. Pp. 43. 


Presented to Parliament by the Minister 
of Education: and the Secretary of State 
for Scotland. 

This, pamphlet points out the need for 
training more British scientists, engineers 
and technicians in order to keep pace with 
other countries. 
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38. Karz, Josmpx, Eb. Canadian Educa- 


tion Today; a Symposium. . Toronto, 
McGraw-Hill, 1956. Pp. 243. 
This symposium shows the aims and 


problems of Canadian education and describes 
educational institutions from pre-school to 
university. 


39. Watt, W. D. Education and Mental 
Health; a Report based upon the Work 
of a European Conference by UNESCO at 
the Musée Pédagogique in Paris November- 
December 1952. Paris, UNESCO, 1955. 
Pp. 347. 

This publication summarizes the results of 
the Regional Conference on Education and 


the Mental Health of Children in Europe, 
Paris, 27 November to 17 December 1952. 


Education, Vocational 


40. BirMINGHAM PropuctTiviry ASSOCIA- 
TION. Gaining Skill... A Report of an 
Investigation into the Training of Indus- 
trial Apprentices in Western Germany. 
Birmingham, 1955. Pp. 57. 

The Association sent a team to West 
Germany “to investigate, examine and report 
on the operation of craft apprenticeship 
training schemes in West German factories, 


and on the certification procedure for skilled 
workers.” 


41. Great Brivarn. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE Division. Voca- 
tional Education and Training in Britain. 
London, 1955. Pp. 14, 3. 


42. Super, Donatp Epwin. Appraising 
Vocational Fitness by Means of Psycho- 
logical Tests. 1st ed. New York, Harper, 
1949. Pp. 727. 


Partial Contents: Testing and Diagnosis 
in Vocational Guidance. Testing and Pre- 
diction in Vocational Selection. Methods of 
Test Construction, Standardization, and 
Validation. The Nature of Aptitudes and 
Aptitude Tests. Test Administration and 
Scoring. Intelligence. .Proficienecy. Clerical 
Aptitude: Perceptical Speed. Manual Dex- 


terities. Mechanical Aptitude. The Nature 
of Interests. Personality, Attitudes, and 
Temperament. Using Test Results in 
Counselling. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


43. ASSOCIATION OF BriITISH CHEMICAL 
Manvuracturmrs. Notes on Work Study. 
No. 1, How to start. London, 1955? Pp. 9. 

Work Study is recommended as a means 
of increasing productivity... Suggestions are 
made concerning its introduction and appli- 
cation in the plant. 


44, Epwarps, Ronatp Sraniey. Science, 
Management, and Modern Industry. A 
Lecture delivered in Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Hobart in September-October 1954 


under the auspices of the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organ- 
ization in association with the Australian 
Institute of Management (Melbourne 
Division), the Chamber of Manufacturers 
of New South Wales, and various learned 
societies in Hobart. Melbourne, Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, 1955. Pp. 12. 


Employment Management 


45. Arizona Pusiic Service Company. 
Supervisory Conference Program; How to 
develop an In-Plant Supervisory Confer- 
ence Program. Chicago, Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, 1955. Pp. 32. 


This is the conference program adopted 
by Arizona Public Service Company for its 
supervisors. All. management people from 
foremen to the president participate. 


46. DARTNELL CORPORATION, CHICAGO. 
Trends in Vacation Policies, 1956. Chicago, 


1956. Pp. 25. 


This report, based on replies to question- 
naires sent to 225 companies, shows a trend 
towards more generous vacation policies. 


47, ReseArcH INstTiTuTE or America, Inc. 
How to handle a Hot Potato; Grievances, 
Complaints, Gripes. New York, 1955. 
Pp. 8. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


48. LorENTSEN, EpitH. Fifty Years of 
Labour Legislation in Canada, by Edith 
Lorentsen and Evelyn Woolner. Ottawa, 
Dept. of Labour, 1950. Pp. 47. 

Reprinted from the Lasour GAZETTE, 


Sept. 1950. 
49. U.S. Narionan lLasor RELATIONS 
Boarp. Rules and Regulations, Series 6, as 


amended and Statements of Procedure. 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 as 


amended October 22, 1961. Washington, 
G.P’O;, 1956." Pp. 84. 
Labour Organization 

50. Meany, Gerorce. What Organized 


Labor expects of Management, by George 
Meany; What Management expects of 
Organized Labor, by Charles R. Sligh. 
New York, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, 1956. Pp. 19. 

These are two talks delivered at the Con- 


gress of American Industry held in New 
York in December 1955. 


51. Trapps UNIon Conaress. 
T.U.C.-is doing. Spring 1956. 
1956. Pp. 48. 


What the 
London, 


78397—74 


Labouring Classes 


52. Bryn Mawr  Coiiece. °§ SUMMER 
ScHoot ror WoMEN WorKERS IN INDUSTRY. 
Labor. Drama. Experiments in Labor 
Dramatics at the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Women Workers in Industry. 
Bryn Mawr, Penn., 1932. Pp. 35. 


53. EpiTorIAL ResearcH Reports. Forced 
Labor and Slavery, by William T. Stone. 
Washington, 1955. Pp. 199-216. 


A survey of forced labor in the world 
today. 


54. Hucut, Jean. The Domestic Servant 
Class in  Eighteenth-Century England. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. 
Pp. 240. 


Domestic servants formed one of the 
largest occupational groups in 18th century 
England. This book discusses among other 
things: sources from which servants were 
drawn, the means by which they were 
recruited, the reasons why they entered 
domestic service, their working conditions, 
their rewards and what happened to them 
in later life. : 


55. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STartIstics. 
Labour Conditions in the Soviet Union; 
Selected Studies. Washington, 1955. Pp. 
53. 

The articles in this pamphlet “describe 
the Soviet emphasis on heavy industry at 
the expense of, consumer goods production, 
the government’s control and direction of 
the labor force, the fettered role of trade 
unions with their imposed collective agree- 
ments, the determination of hours of labor 
and vacations by government fiat, the crim- 
inal penalties imposed for violations of labor 
discipline, and the low purchasing power of 
the majority of workers.” Cf. Preface. 


56. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Legislation .and Practices relating to the 
Employment of Industrial Production 
Workers im Belgium, France, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain: Washington, 1955. 
Pp 2a, 

The material in this pamphlet is based 
on information published in the foreign and 
domestic press, and on reports from U.S. 
foreign service officers stationed abroad. 


Municipal Employees 


57. New York (City). DeparTMENT oF 
Lazor. The Ascertainment of Representa- 
teve Status for Organizations of Public 
Employees, by Estelle M. Karpf. New 
York, 1955. Pp. 14. 

The extent of a labor organization’s 
following among eligible employees in a 
particular unit may be ascertained in three 
ways. These are: the election, the check-off, 
and the card check. 
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58. New York (Crry). DeparTMENT OF 
Lasor. The Collective Agreement in 
Public Employment. New York, 1955. 
Pp. 25, 

“This study is concerned with the ques- 
tion of the manner in which the under- 
standing arrived at in negotiations with the 
City (ie. New York City) should be 
acknowledged, recognized, or formalized.” 


59. New York (Criry). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lazsor. The Collective Bargaining Process 
in Public Employment. New York, 1955. 
poets. : 

This study examines the extent to which 
municipal employees should be allowed to 
participate in the formulation of terms and 
conditions of employment. 


60. New Yorx (City). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Extent of Recognition and the 
Bargaining Umit m Public Employment, by 
Sidney W. Salsbury. New York, 1955. 
Ppgsl: 

This report is based on a questionnaire 
which the New York City Department sent 
to 240 municipal, county, state and federal 
employers who (the Department of Labor 
believed) were engaging in collective bar- 
gaining with labor unions. 


61. New York (City). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Government as Employer-Partici- 
pant in the Collective Dealing Process. 
New York, 1955. Pp. 22. 

This study examines the questions: Who 
will represent the municipality in dealing 
collectively with its employees and how much 
authority will these employer representa- 
tives have. 


62. New York (Criry). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Organization and Recognition of 
Supervisors in Public Employment. New 
York, 1955. Pp. 28. 

This study examines the question of 
allowing supervisory municipal employees to 
organize and bargain collectively because 
of the conflict with their managerial posi- 
tions. 


63. New York (City). Department or 
Lasor. Recognition of Organized Groups 
of Public Employees, by Ida Klaus. New 
York, 1955. Pp. 26. 

A survey of American municipal govern- 
ment attitudes regarding collective bargain- 
ing and union membership among municipal 
employees. 


64. New York (Ciry). DerparTMENT oF 
Lazor. Report on the Experience of New 
York City Municipal Agencies in the Oper- 
ation of Their Grievance Procedures and 
Joint Labor Relations Committees estab- 
lished pursuant to the Mayor’s Interim 
Order on the Conduct of Relations between 
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the City of New York and its Employees 
covering the Period from July 1954 to 
December 1955. New York, 1956. Pp. 
24, 4. 

This report is based on the responses to a 
questionnaire sent to 39 municipal agencies 
to elicit information regarding agency 
experience with grievance procedures and 
joint labor relations committees. 


65. New York (City). DrpaRTMENT OF 
Lasor. The Right of Public Employees to 
organize, in Theory and in Practice, by 
Ida Klaus. New York, 1955. Pp. 21. 


A survey of the unionization of municipal 
employees in the U.S. 


66. New York (City). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Unresolved Disputes in Public 
Employment. New York, 1955. Pp. 29. 

This study examines the problems raised 
when municipal officials and employees fail 
to agree in their negotiation. 


Occupations 


67. New York (Strate). WoMAN’s 
ProcraM. So You want to be a Caterer. 
[Albany? n.d., 1955?] Pp. 16. 


68. U.S. Forrest Service. Careers im 
Forestry. Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 
1955. .Ppse22. 

“This publication deals primarily with 
careers in technical forestry, the practice 
of which calls for professional training.” 


Office Management 


69. CanapA. Curvit Service CoMMISSION. 
ORGANIZATION AND MetHopS SERVICE. 
Manual of Transcribing and Typing Ser- 
vices. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
peas: 

“This manual is intended as a guide for 
improving the operation of transcribing and 
typing services, in offices throughout the 
Government.” Cf. Introduction. 


70. DARTNELL CORPORATION, CHICAGO. 
How 79 Companes handle Stenographic 
Pools; a Personnel Administration Service 
Feature. Chicago, 1955? Pp. 12, 38. 


United Nations 


71. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL 
Arratrs. Canada and the United Nations, 
1954-55. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp. 118. 


72. Unitep Nations. Economic AND 
Soctat Councin. Official Records, Resumed 
20th Session, 6-15 December 1955. New 
York, 1956. Pp. 213-233. 


73. Unitep Nations. Socrat Commission. 
Report of the 10th Session, 2-20 May, 
1955. New York, 1955. Pp. 27. 


Economie and Social Council. 
Records: 20th Session. 


Official 
Supplement No. 9. 


Wages and Hours 


74. Greve, FLrorENcE RozHmM. A Survey 
of 1955-56 Teacher Salary Schedules in 


933 US. Cities with Populations of 10,000 . 


or Over. Compiled from Figures furnished 
by the Respective Superintendents of 
Schools in These Cities. Chicago, American 
Federation of Teachers, 1956. Pp. 25. 


75. GREVE, FurorENcE Ronum. I. Survey 
of Salaries paid in Representative American 
Universities and Teacher Training Schools. 
II. Survey of Salaries paid in Junior 
Colleges in the United States. Compiled 
from Figures furnished by the Presidents 
of the Respective Institutions. Chicago, 


American Federation of Teachers, 1956. 
eg 12. 
76. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasor. WAGE 


AND Hour AND Pusiic Contracts Division. 
Earnings Data Pertinent to a Review of 
the Salary Tests for Executive, Adminis- 
trative and Professional Employees as 
defined in Regulations, Part 541. Wash- 
ington, 1955. Pp. 77. 

Partial Contents: Trend in Income and 
Earnings, 1949-1955. Earnings of Execu- 
tive, Administrative and Professional Types 
of Employees, 1955. Earnings of Produc- 
tion Workers and Clerical Employees, 1955. 


Women—Employment 


77. CANADA. Women’s Bureau. The 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labour, Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1955. Leaflet. 


78. GREAT BrITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE Division. Women 
in Britain. London, 1955. Pp. 12, 4. 


79. HourwicH, ANpRIA Taytor, ed. I am 
a Woman Worker, a Scrapbook of Auto- 
biographies. A Collection of Stories by 
Workers of Their Own Experiences in 
Industry written while in Attendance at 
One of the Affiliated Schools, The Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Women Workers 
in Industry, The School for Workers in 
Industry at the University of Wisconsin, 
The Southern Summer School for Women 
Workers in Industry, The Vineyard Shore 
Workers School. Edited by Andria Taylor 
Hourwich and Gladys L. Palmer. New 
York, Affiliated Schools for Workers, c1936. 
Pp. 152: 


This booklet contains short autobio- 
graphical accounts of some women workers 
in the U.S. during the depression. 

Contents: Getting a job. Life in the 
Factory. Open Shops and Company Unions. 
ae > oe! and Organized Shops. On 

rike! 


Women—Legal Status, Laws, etc. 


80. Unitrep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic AND SocraL Arrairs. The Con- 
vention on the Political Rights of Women; 
History and Commentary. New York, 
1955. Pp. 46. 


“This Convention is...the first instru- 
ment of international law aiming at the 
granting and at the protection of women’s 
rights on a world-wide basis.” Cf. Intro- 
duction. 


81. Unitrep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
SocraL Arrairs. The Road to Equality; 
Political Rights of Women. New York, 
United Nations, Dept. of Social Affairs, 
Division of Human Rights, 1953. Pp. 21. 


The material in this pamphlet “is arranged 
to show the chronological development of 
the movement towards equal political status 
in eighty-one sovereign States, some of which 
have only recently achieved independence.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


82. BritisH CotumBiA. WorRKMAN’s Com- 
PENSATION Boarp. Thirty-Ninth Annual 
Report, Year ended December 81st, 1956. 
Victoria, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 38. 


83. ManiropA. WorKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION Boarp. Report for 1955. Winnipeg, 


1956. Pp. 31. 
84. QuEeBEC (PROVINCE). WoRKMEN’S 
CoMPENSATION COMMISSION. Financial 


Report as at December 81st, 1955. Quebec, 
1956. Pp. 28. 


Miscellaneous 


85. British CoLUMBIA. BuREAU OF 
EconoMics AND STATISTICS. British 
Columbia Facts* and Statistics, 19656. 
Victoria, 1956. Pp. 40. 


86. CANADA. BureEAU oF STATISTICS. 
Advertising Expenditure in Canada, 1954. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 14. 

“The advertising expenditures which are 
included in this survey are made up of 
the advertising revenues of the various 
media, the commissions of advertising 
agencies, and the internal expenditures of 
large advertisers.” 

87. CLARK, JF reperIcK Lxaros. The 
Employment Problems of Elderly Men; 
an Inquiry based on Ministry of Labour 
and National Service Records into the 
Transfer with Age to Lighter or Alterna- 
tive Jobs. London, Nuffield Foundation, 
1956. Pp. 26. 
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~At head, of title: Second Report on 
‘Alternative Work’ in Later Life. 

This is a study of 537 men aged 60 or 
over: who were placed by the Employment 
Exchanges in light jobs in factories or in 
‘occupations considered suitable for older 
men. 


88. European Propuctiviry AceNcy. Pro- 
ductivity Measurement. II. Plant Levels; 
Measurements, Methods and Results. Pro- 
ject No. 235. Paris, 1956. Pp. 194. 


- This volume tells of the methods used in 
ferenead countries for measuring produc- 


tivity. It also contains a comparison of 
Tesults “obtained — in different European 
ounces, 


89. NatTionaL CHILD Lasor CoMMITTEE, 
New Yorr. Y.E.W. (Youth Employment 
‘Week)—-Youth and You. New York, 1955. 
Ppy 16: 

The observation of a “youth employment 
week” focuses the attention of employers 
and the public on the need for vocational 
guidance and . counseling for young people 


entering the labor market for the first 
time. 


90. ORGANIZATION FOR HuROPEAN Eco- 
nomic Co-Oprration. The Organization for 
European Economic Co-Operation, History 
and Structure. 5th ed. Paris, 1956. Pp. 46. 


91. PrincETON UNtIversiry. INDUSTRIAL 
Retations Section. Disabihty Retirement 
in Industrial Plans, by W. Michael 
Blumenthal. Princeton, 1956. Pp. 62. 

This study “presents a survey of current 
practices and experience with premature 
disability retirement in leading companies. 
Its objective is to show what has already 
been accomplished in this field and what the 
major problems are likely to be in imple- 
menting effective programs.” Cf. Fore- 
word. 


92. Quesec (City). UNiversit&é LAVAL. 
Ecote pE Service Socran. La Réhabilita- 
tion des Handicapés Physiques et Men- 
taux; Resumé des Cours donnés a lOcca- 
sion d’une Session d’Etude tenue a lUni- 
versité Laval sous les Auspices de la 
Commission d’Assurance Chémage et du 
Service National de Placement. 18 avril 
au 13 mai 1955. Quebec, Université Laval, 
1955. Pp, 214. 

Partial Contents: La Réhabilitation, défi- 
nition et doctrine, par BH. Guay. la réha- 


bilitation médicale par Dr. B. Boucher. 
La réhabilitation des opérés, par Dr. A. 


Gravel. 


‘par Dr. 


SECURITY. 


La fatigue industrielle, par Dr. 
B. Bellemare. Limites de la réhabilitation, 
A. Martin. Réle du psychisme 
et de la phychiatrie dans la réhabilitation, 
par Dr. Martin. La rehabilitation ane 
logique, par R. Maranda. | 


93. Sourm ArricaA. OFrFICE oF CENSUS 
AND Sratistics. Occupations and Indus- 
tries of the European, Asiatic, Coloured 
and Native Population. Pretoria, Govern- 
ment Printer, 1955. Pp. 219. 


At head of title: Population Census, 7th 
May, 1946. Volume 5. In English and 
Afrikaans. 


94. US. Burzau or EMPLOYMENT 
Comparison by State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws as of December 


1956. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 141. 


95. U.S. Emercency Boarp (CARRIERS 
AND EMPLOYEES, 1956). Report to the 
President by the Emergency Board 
appointed by Executive Order 10615 dated 


June 17, 1955, pursuant to Section 10 of 


the Railway Labor Act, as amended, to 
investigate a Dispute between Certain 
Carriers .represented by the Eastern, 
Western and Southeastern Carriers’ Con- 
ference Committees, and Certain of Their 
Employees represented by the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
NMB Case No. A-4854. Washington, D.C., 


July 30, 1955. No. 110. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 96. 

The dispute involved requests by the 
union for wage increases and _ requests 


by the carriers for changes regarding train 
crews in the contract rules. The Board 
was unable to settle the dispute. 


96. US. Smart Business ADMINISTRA- 
Tion. Small Business Administration; 
What it is; What it does. Washington, 
GOOF 19536 sepals 


97. Wiener, Norsert. The Human Use 
of Human Beings; Cybernetics and Society. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1954. Pp. 199. 


“It is the thesis of this book that society 
can only be understood through a study 
of the messages and the communication 
facilities which belong to it; and that in 
the future development of these messages 
and communications facilities, messages 
between man _ and machines, between 
machines and men, and between machine 
and machine, are Cee a play an ever- 
increasing part. PCs 


Industrial employment, weekly payrolls and average weekly salaries and wages reached 
new peaks at the beginning of July, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported. The 
general employment index (1949=100) rose 3-4 per cent to 123-8; the weekly payrolls 
stood at 186-9 and weekly wages and salaries averaged out at $64.56, up from $63.93 a 


month earlier. 
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Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 


A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 21, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


PET Man. 
—- Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask, B.C. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BOC: BOKER 5.5 o:tisie's ats e's Gis wisielnisie as cine tio tare 5, 891 115 444 1,632 2,166 1,046 488 
Aoricultwralne. ch ehaceis hese scSeebe ai 898 * 59 184 244 | 377 30 
Non-Agricultural 4,993 111 385 1,448 1,922 669 458 
WE se cies so ciate hereiteaieintorofaizisiatdisia ors initio Vals) sisiatacs 4,544 99 349 1, 294 1,599 832 371 
Agricultural... .<0>ace0es 837 » 54 180 224 348 27 
Non-Agricultural 3,707 95 295 1,114 1,375 484 344 
MCU GH oo. oiiees eivrecview se'elsistolsigie wis a)e's visio 1,347 16 95 338 567 214 117 

IAloraciltnral cecshtees dietitians oh caer hoc 61 sd a s 20 29 * 
Non-Agricultural 1,286 16 90 334 547 185 114 
MUUAER 5.5 aivizia raiviaisies teats eis ay aielsistsve stesi> 5, 891 115 444 1,632 2,166 1,046 488 
14—19 years 733 15 54 233 251 130 50 
20—24 years 736 16 59 230 252 132 47 
25—44 years 2,622 54 188 734 968 457 221 
45—64 years 1,568 28 121 387 604 281 147 
65 years ‘and OVEP:. 2. 20s cesesce conse: 2382 e 22 48 91 46 | 23 

Persons with Jobs 
5,789 111 431 1,590 2,187 1,038 482 
4,464 95 338 1,262 1,577 826 366 
1,325 16 93 328 560 212 116 
A ri GUL GAT SL aicte,sie tte re'sie(e ate cidiaie-,ajsieleis sere 897 = 59 184 243 377 30 
Nor-Agricultural...c.<ceceesencesces 4,892 107 372 1, 406 1,894 661 452 
Pas WOTKOIS ca c's cis eisciciciced arejvieiaieesnisisieie 4,492 93 337 1,275 1,757 619 411 
Le tence ty aera gies ah eral rand sae ae 3,304 80 258 971 1,246 443 306 
IHG RLOR are atest tsiaforeietetele sis v eveta Sb ave ayecere 1,188 13 79 304 611 176 105 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
TB OUI BOXES «.<\< cieteeislereleniestieve's ehelscisitisre.siaser0 6 102 » 13 42 29 * * 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

ESO EID OXES ereyay see are terete iteie reiz O's aye Saray cans 4,823 144 440 1, 402 1,534 862 441 
Malesrosanceccagenin tascam 786 34 85 202 230 143 92 
QIAN LOS oravasa ciate: nip leseierelalaveserssa/orssste = 'esevsle ls 4,037 110 355 1, 200 1,304 719 349 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—_PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


a eds ee i eee ee eS eS ee 
———————————————————— EEE 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
July 21, 1956 June 23, 1956 July 28, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(?) Work(!) 
Total looking for work.............05+. 111 100 130 121 165 153 
Without Jobs........ wwe 102 93 117 110 150 140 
Under 1 month siete 45 5 50 _ 54 _ 
1— 3 months. 35 — ¢ 33 _ 47 _— 
4— 6 months. 10 — 17 _ 19 _ 
7—12 months. = — 10 _ 18 _ 
13—18 months. dist bd _ = _— - — 
AG —andlover)s.ciicdeviecineleieissoreielera sve * — . — . — 
= iS 13 11 15 13 
* * * * * * 
* * * s = = 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Sources: Imm igration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


B.C. | Canada | Adult 


Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Ps Total Males 
AGGSwMotaleivawisstrisccccciestiesienecieiasieees 4,049 34, 294 90,120 27,208 13,197 | 168,868 68, 269 
MOSARMO CAL ereretcrorersressastoraieletelsietsielsiciaicictetasiate 3,849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 | 154,227 64,551 
TEES NG ENE Sop np moons anno nonodeosonTOnanE 3,067 22,117 57,563 15,559 11,640 | 109,946 56, 828 
1955 Ist Six Months.................0006- 1,853 11, 488 30,949 8,218 5,909 58,417 31,994 
1056 et! Six Months hace accel altisielsict sles 1,629 18,273 39,392 8,066 7,564 69,924 39,131 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


3 ~e 
rea Sire ~ ae ma 

q eo) 3 eI wR @ 

S_, 38 = 3 Sse © 

° a3 38 fs © Bo ‘Ea 8 4 

Period a8 = 5 q HS 3ss5 n i 

5.2 = BE | 5a Py I -o Lema | oee < 

ae 3 as g'5 g a woe ake 5 m = 

ao a 4 q a 3) “3° Ba8 6 53 L=| 

oe | eee] Boel Gel a lO cle Malcd Sl ere oneal 

aa 5 HO | Of RD < HA | Seo] 4 5 = 
1953 Total........... 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 18,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,880 966 | 91,183 
1954 Total........0:- 9,983 | 6,775 | 1,988 | 2,785 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 18,011 578 | 84,376 
1955) Totaliiesstecceee 8,563 | 5,775 | 1,190} 2,146! 9,588] 7,036 514 | 15,117 | 7,687 371 | 57,987 
1955 Ist Six Months..| 4,112 | 2,878 697 | 1,086 | 4,604] 4,986 289 | 8,814) 4,587 206 | 32,259 
1956 Ist Six Months..| 4,322 | 4,336] 1,080] 1,747 | 5,800] 4,465 475 | 12,901 | 4,826 187 | 40,089 
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1949—A verage 
1950—A verage 
1951—A verage 
1952—A verage 
1953—A verage 
1954—A verage 
1955—A verage 


November... 


December........... 


1956—January. 
WQBTUALY «cnc c secede 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Sovurcs: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Agricul- 
ture, 
Forestry, Manu- 
ishing, facturing 
Trapping, 
ining 
49 214 
55 231 
72 272 
76 303 
73 329 
73 323 
77 342 
80 344 
83 343 
85 351 
84 354 
86 354 
86 354 
85 357 
75 349 
79 358 


($ Millions) 


Construc- 


tion 


Utilities, 
Transport- 


ation, 


Communi- 


cation, 


Finance, 


Services, Supple- 
(including | ™entary 
Govern- bour 
ment) Income 
147 21 

156 24 

178 28 

199 32 

217 35 

239 35 

256 37 

262 38 

251 388 

256 38 

266 38 

264 39 

268 39 

265 39 

263 39 

264 38 


Total 


78397—8 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, 
employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,807,582 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls. (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 


Average Average 


Year and Month 
Aggregate| Average Aggregate] Average moe a 


eekly 
Employ- Z Wages and} Employ- 
P vol Weekly |Wagesand| gijjties | ment | eekly a Salaried 


ae Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls 
$ $ 

1947—Average..............65- 95-7 80-7 84-2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average..............08- 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average...............8 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average.............2.-- 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
TOSIA Veragers jea.csecunicseiate 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average.............008 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1958—Average.............000- 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—A verage..............05- 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
1955—Average............-005- 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109-3 158-4 144-1 63.34 
1958 — Janse Ve ieidass cap ecges 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. 1 110-3 145+6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 
110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 

110-0. 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 

110-9 | 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 

112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 

114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 

115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 

116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155+4 133-8 58.83 

116-9 |. 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 

115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 

114-1 154-9 135-3. 58.13 110-9 152-8 137-1 60.2 

109-9 145-3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 

107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 

106-6 147-6 137-8 59.22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 

105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 

106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 

109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 

111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 

112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 

112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 

113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 

112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150-5 140-8 61.89 

112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 

109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 

105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 

105-6 150-3 141-7 60.86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 

105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 

107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 

111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144-5 63.54 

115-3 164-1 141-7 60.87 111-6 161-5 143-9 63.28 

116-1 166-0 142-3 61.18 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 

118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 

118-5 170-4 143-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 

118-2 171-4 144-3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 

117-9 170-9 144-4 62.02 112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 

114-6 162-2 140-9 60.54 109-8 156-9 142-1 62.47 

112-3 164-0 145-3 62.43 110-2 164-0 147-9 65.05 

113-2 167-3 147-1 63.20 112-3 168-5 149-1 65.57 

113-5 168-4 147-6 63.43 113-4 171-2 150-1 66.02 
115-2 172-3 148-8 63.93 114-1 174-2 151-7 66.70 

119-7 179-0 148-8 63.93 115-4 175-6 151-1 66.46 

123-8 186-9 150-3 64.56 117-8 180-3 152-2 66.92 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


pees and a estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
ional service). 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
(1949 = 100) 


Sourcr: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
146-2 133-5 138-4 58.96 56.00 55.53 
115-7 111-9 118-2 48.06 49.24 45.33 
104-3 101-7 98-6 52.93 52.25 50.96 
114-9 107-5 104-7 53.33 52.52 50.65 
124-0 117-4 114-2 61.58 61.57 57.92 
123-4 121-2 115-7 67.04 66.41 63.48 
110-1 107-1 107-4 61.49 60.21 58.44 
127-2 122-4 122-7 61.05 60.05 58.41 
155-0 148-5 138-1 66.99 66.06 62.26 
124-5 122-1 115-1 71.73 69.74 66.51 
123-8 119-7 115:3 64.56 63.93 60.87 
. 126-7 123-1 120-6 47.44 45.63 45.43 
Ba 91-7 92-1 91-9 62.74 63.72 61.15 
i a 116-5 115-1 109-8 52.08 51,47 50.25 
i 4 aa 96-0 95-6 97-8 49.60 49.47 47.72 
Bteiats eae slain! s,s x's MYsye tale nie ie ete aioe crores ciclo aee 114-7 108-6 108-9 54.19 54.70 50.38 
SIEGE Oya) 5) 2c J Ree | ya a Se UE il ia 111-4 100-7 101-9 52.32 53.03 48.57 
PEAR EGMMIVEDA re Cees tect Ch ie enon snes 124-8 119-4 109-6 61.70 59.59 58.56 
phiarmirmon dalle 65 cals ci ee oreo oeeew se hior a ae 76-9 61-3 74-4 53.79 56.62 52.03 
PAOMP ORE core cence cette ett tee eee rca 121-1 119-5 114-2 62.67 62.71 59.33 
Pirawe— Ha fore. teen ep kegs dates ce eeks pete: 122-6 119-5 115-7 59.17 58.80 56.25 
EPCIIOLO ETc. tree sac eee ee ae 106-7 104-0 96-4 68.54 68.34 63.99 
(Bre gS erat a Rs imi as Aly Sl tage en 178-5 180-4 162-3 76.11 78.31 67.11 
NPE TET TE ys ee oe ie Aa he ie ae - ana 130 7 126-1 124-7 70.65 70.08 67.59 
128-8 127-2 117-8 74.75 75.47 70.48 
129-0 127-3 121-6 67.87 67.48 64.92 
116-1 114-7 107-4 69.30 69.98 65.69 
89-6 91-3 84-9 62.01 62.41 59.69 
Gal 109-3 109-6 99-4 58.40 58.11 55.46 
115-5 111-5 105-1 61.74 62.04 59.72 
Sud 139-3 136-3 132-9 78.02 78.15 74.51 
118-3 118-2 115-2 61.87 61.39 58.97 
i 139-2 139-3 123-1 82.06 80.80 75.97 
i 107-6 106-7 110-5 71.94 65.96 | 67.11 
134-8 130-6 121-0 78.91 77.98 71.28 
116-1 114-9 111-8 67.40 65.67 63.14 
108-1 105-4 105-7 58.56 57.39 56.00 
i 124-4 120-9 118-2 57.68 57.63 55.86 
a 124-6 121-6 122-0 56.98 56-22 55.24 
: 183-4 178-3 161-8 63.43 62.14 61.41 
ware da 155-9 152-4 145-9 63.43 62.43 59,74 
Vancouver ae 118-9 117-5 109-5 68.70 67.41 64.13 
Victoria 119-4 119-4 117-0 62.21 61.25 60.12 
a Ee eee eee ee 
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WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment 
Index Numbers 
Industry 
July 1 June 1 
1956 1956 
Forestry (chiefly loggimg).............-.++++++++++- 111-1 95-2 
OTH Tee oos eomsoneseuteGeaeg 4 006 opnodsebocnacnudo” 125-7 123-0 
Mictaltmanin g yecere catiee eee eielassleisisi ta crstersteniaterer 129-2 126-0 
Gold (a y PRT eval ete esac ears elotaie aie cies 77-4 77-1 
Ohersmmetall() ema cee severe eccleiel tes </eroetars tax 177-4 171-4 
DONT EL Saat as paged eas enaeps compet caDeEo ada cto 112-3 110-3 
(Ofori llinn peardersood cctoaeaes Joona ous aria 66-9 67°6 
Oillandmaturaligasi ssc. dee ode nee: er 260-7 250-2 
INGENTA O)asnbenasapseccdosscoca nana ine ae 151-9 149-0 
Manufacturing cnc accseccenitcss vases etaicrette osc 117-8 115-4 
Food: and DOVELA BCS csi 0% eten'e oe a0 stereo wae. viviersers 112-4 105-9 
Meat productssnsmen caer oo ecleritesies a screcrine 128-7 125-2 
WD erinya PROCUCES-emem rer claws ctstelerals ohsietecesecrs stot Toys 119-5 111-8 
Canned and cured fish..............+.---.4- 134-8 119-4 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.. 97-7 79-7 
Gram mill productsi.csecmacene ss teens siete 105-5 103-5 
Bread and other bakery products........... 109-4 107-5 
Biscuits and crackers. ..-......-.-.s-+0-08- 95-3 91-4 
Distilled and malt liquors........... 112-9 106-3 
Otheribeverages (Gd)! fs... secmencesinewses oa 138-2 124-9 
Conlectioneryciicshece-sn steseteee eis alee wmieesece 80-0 78-4 
Tobacco and tobacco products.........-..---0+- 81-9 78-9 
Rub berproducts recite cts score lavchertote iets seelarelsvepeetsraters 116-6 113-5 
Leather prod wetsiterysters.s/= 11-1 sicuetersis seine esi evens 88-2 88-8 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) a 91-2 91-0 
Other leather products (f)..........-..0-000- 82-8 84-7 
Textile products (except clothing)............... 87-9 80-2 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 90-5 67-3 
Woollen: coodsaet enmitcte us sacar eae ae secten ee, 74-7 73:9 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 86-9 86°5 
Clothing (textilerand:fur))setcy. mince rie ee eae 92-8 93-6 
Men’s clothing Laufer stad tatevateneheraye ot tom arate ayer eates 100-8 100-7 
Women's clothing:;ccoseucaads ce deauescesee: 88-7 91-5 
Katt goodsiyeicar cep acatmccsretiesbalneies meeieion 81-0 81-6 
Fun goodsscee rine: cauh oe mouioso anne hemes rs 68-6 67-0 
eis te’anid’ Caps gests siete asvieteaersteaiacc as cise eee 82-1 81-8 
Wood productsvencmces ce ce antes sieeas 114-7 111-9 
Saw and planing mills (g).................. 119-1 115:3 
IB UPMLOUTE dejar ors cats Seon mete mace stent 110-4 109-9 
Other wood! products (h)iis...s0ccesneeerss 102-4 100-2 
PAPEL PLOMUCES. waar arek ck entation oer 128-0 124-3 
Pulpiand paper mail state .visteticee ae omelenry 131-7 126-9 
Other paper products Gi). ......2.c0.ecsseeee 118-9 117-9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ 115-2 114-5 
Jroniand! steel products: - eens ve ceiet cetera Neninecns 114-7 113-2 
gricultural implements.............. 64-1 64-3 
Boilers and plate work........ 117°8 116-9 
Fabricated and structural steel.............. 166-6 159-0 
Hard wareiand tools. 0.00. .mee ese geen oe 110-3 109-1 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 105-8 104:3 
POnICASbIN EA archi Gant aceite 107-9 108-0 
Machinery miss) an mansoni a oaeaer et 122-9 121-1 
Primary, iron and steel. ..21 0.00 essccees ese. 125-9 123-8 
Sheetimetaliproducts tyr senesensw canoer 117-2 114-2 
Wireand! ware! products sno evsurs.csn eis ccuene 114-9 115-1 
Transportation CQuipMent...cc..0.sscssecseceree 145-1 146-1 
ANT CTALL ANG IDALtS: me saienion coe rier wieraceute 354-1 3539 
Motoravehicles: a sme cocmitts velo ieariaanen 142-0 144-6 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 125-1 128-9 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 95-0 93-9 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 150-2 151-1 
Non-ferrous metal products................e0e0- 134-5 131-5 
ALUMINUM PLOCUCtS es nema rh eAcuutstretecics ieee 139-5 137-1 
Brass and copper products................5-- 1143 115-6 
Smelting!’andirefining, con se.scccus cs acue esas 161-0 154-8 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 

July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 

1955 1956 1956 1955 
101-3 67.08 62.37 59.69 
115-5 77.19 77.07 72.83 
119-2 79.57 80.08 76.04 
83-0 70.82 71.29 68.89 
153-1 83.12 83.76 79.66 
101-6 75.98 74.87 70.89 
68-2 59.85 60.12 59.28 
212-0 89.53 87.91 83.21 
141-7 70.73 70.50 64.86 
111-6 66.92 66.46 63.28 
113-7 59.28 56.21 56.29 
121-9 68.69 68.49 66.91 
115-4 54.65 53.60 51-88 
147-5 39.63 41.33 39.51 
124°5 50.23 52.21 45.79 
107-6 63.92 63.20 60.19 
109-2 58.39 56.74 54.33 
101-7 48.98 49.98 47.48 
108-3 75.84 75.00 72,92 
122-8 62.53 61.68 61.26 
78-9 47.71 47.25 46.28 
80:3 64.41 67.62 65.37 
109-7 68.13 68.62 65.36 
84-0 44.80 44.98 43.20 
86-6 42.34 42-89 40.68 
79-5 49.69 49.03 48.19 
85-6 52.96 53.42 51.95 
86-8 49.99 51.07 49.41 
70-7 50.96 50.97 50.08 
87-6 58.84 58.88 57.40 
89-6 41.92 42.46 40.04 
96-0 41.41 41.89 38.97 
87-4 42.30 42.91 39.63 
77°3 42.02 42.85 41.22 
77-4 58.48 58.64 53.82 
86-9 46.06 44.74 42.37 
112-9 58.41 57.27 55.44 
119-5 60.45 58.60 57,12 
104-9 55.49 55.82 52.73 
97°5 53.32 53.20 51.40 
121°3 81.21 79.20 75.07 
125-3 87.58 85.24 80.29 
111-6 63.98 63.33 60.77 
112-2 71.89 71.54 68.47 
102-7 74,21 74.83 70.51 
62-3 72.54 71.98 69.10 
108-4 74,82 75.13 71.84 
130°9 76.82 79.85 13.27 
102-6 70.75 70.48 66.21 
90-8 65.19 64.10 61.99 
94-9 72.02 73.73 69.67 
108-1 73.01 72,65 68.72 
112-5 80.34 83.34 76.20 
109-3 72.63 70.41 69.56 
102-5 76°15 Vitel 72.21 
137-8 74.34 71.75 69.78 
331-9 78.24 77.41 74.41 
140-2 78.93 73.09 72.29 
126°3 73.41 73.61 70.67 
81-9 69.98 64.98 63.48 
138-5 68.71 69.10 65.95 
126-2 75.67 74.93 72.71 
128-6 70.67 68.58 67.79 
106°9 70.93 71.47 69.73 
151-0 82.33 81.20 78.40 


TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industry 


Manufacturing—Concluded 


Electrical apparatus and supplies................ 


Non-metallic mineral products (k)............... 
Slay Droguctsesuie ets ccescies toe oes 
Glass and glass products 


Products of petroleum and coal.................- 


Whemical praducts. 20k s « oa ccciace aces Sends os 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 
Acidsyatkalis and alts. 5 .ias ecu s feces a 
Other chemical products (l)................. 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......... 
MOMS EE ULCUAO EN Sees ooiaje)sic's aic.e 3 Cd. s wore o5.ei0-s/eiala)de'Iainiove 
Burlding and strictures (M)......6.00.05.-000005 
Baldness sac. cose orciecs tan Sectern «aloo ee dare es 


Mp MESEING WOLKE «..% cco fas sae ais dslsless. oes. 
Highways, bridges and streets.................. 


Transportation, storage and communication...... 
PM eeMeNONTCUETISIE sip Se aaa aise se nls ers o.oo wierd tres sca alee 
Air transport and airports........ 
Sies vAUWAYS:5cecassecarccess 
Maintenance of equipment... 
Maintenance of ways and structures. 
Transportation—Steam railways. a 
Weleerap Ge cs soc stato acecee catia seis 

Water transportation (8) .....2.0 ccccccccccec: 
Electric and motor transportation (0)....... 
Urban and interurban transportation (p). 

rock transportations. ooscecisc ee rei vere = 


Siornge Passe saint deh hier ete ecuciiccceerere ses 


AS OVUM OAE 1081 oie po ale aoc’ cs a eine oi sselese asso. 9 ae 
Radio broadcasting 
EL CRED ONG Serer os clea Sota aie ctelsie e's micloey eetelgis aie 


Public utility operation......................--06- 
Blectric light and power... ....sccsccccsececeres 
Other public utilities (q) 


PEER O ctr te crate aciceis aidets cos pa ene soles 's sie Ra bales olsen 


PO QUALEMIEMG SLONES a a/aiicr9 0 15)s\0.01s)sialei0,ni59.+\0's.0-016 
WEEIEUY: RLORES ooo oi cine Kercsnwieitn tices ses 
AULOMOLIVO PIOGUCIB 4 cae es cess ec eetee scares 


Finance, insurance anf real estate 
Banking, investment and loan........ me 
MTISUTANCO Us Facies epic ae deltacew vio edc's raGievees.staiee 


PSOE VACE  cielorereiaaaicie oto aia ee lula) slelelerdtsjele'd'e evo eimaciens e0aee 


Laundries and dry cleaning plants............... 
WMtheriservice (V)/sscas cowie vcacen di eeaie ive vite ¥ aise ers 


Pd usirial COmMPOsSite ssh ie ca atsc ose) alee dhe sje, 


Employment 
Index Numbers 
July 1 June 1 
1956 1956 
153-0 151-1 
139-8 137-1 
119-9 115-7 
140-6 137-5 
136-5 134-7 
129-7 128-8 
116-4 116-4 
134-1 131°+3 
132-1 131-4 
108-1 107-9 
149-9 133-1 
148-4 139-4 
152-5 143-9 
130-6 119-7 
152°3 123-1 
121-0 118-5 
114-9 112-3 
186-6 185-9 
110-7 108-2 
110-9 110-7 
107-2 102-1 
111-1 109-3 
120-9 116-9 
113-5 111-5 
120-3 1169 
88-2 86-4 
177-8 171-8 
120-0 119-1 
112-0 111-8 
144-3 141-3 
154-0 150-6 
267-9 262°3 
144-3 141-1 
128°3 125-2 
130-2 127-2 
118-4 114-7 
125-7 124-0 
127-9 126-2 
124-7 122-9 
152-6 151:3 
109-7 107-6 
115-2 115-0 
158-1 156-1 
136-9 135-6 
139-6 138-6 
129-7 128-4 
130-3 124-7 
127°3 119-6 
113-8 111-3 
162-9 159-7 
123-8 119-7 


July 1 
1955 


Average Weekly Wages and 
alaries, in Dollars 

July 1 June 1 uly 1 
1956 1956 1955 
72.22 72.14 68.84 
69.78 69.62 66.40 
65.79 66.61 63.00 
67.56 66.19 63.69 
95.88 95.73 89.54 
73.88 73.44 70.02 
67.79 67.43 64,20 
81.65 81.53 77.60 
73.70 73.21 69.79 
57.06 56.63 54.78 
67.49 67.76 61 36 
74.67 73.77 65.76 
73.79 73.36 64.68 
79.10 75.96 70.72 
56.27 56.85 54.29 
67.71 65.74 64.40 
69.90 67.30 65.88 
84.61 83.08 80.98 
69.73 66.72 66.02 
66.65 63.28 63.67 
59.00 54.77 54.89 
75.62 73.03 71.85 
61.19 58.20 57.14 
69.19 65.05 60.96 
67.47 67.02 65.41 
69.98 69.03 67.16 
67.26 67.05 65.46 
60.02 59.79 58.29 
59.57 58.89 57.37 
61.09 61.97 60.85 
61.02 61.09 59.74 
66.86 67.29 65.72 
59.91 59.93 58.82 
73.11 72.84 69.90 
74.70 74.32 70.89 
64.05 64.30 63.81 
55.18 54.79 52.82 
65.60 65.29 61.98 
49.83 49.39 48.06 
46.87 46.19 45.52 
49.35 49.53 48.51 
28.65 27.92 24.74 
65.67 65.11 63.47 
60.39 60.56 56.80 
55.35 55.32 52.01 
68.92 69.01 65.18 
42.31 42.73 40.28 
35.34 35.85 34.65 
40.00 40.11 38.14 
62.23 61.94 58.32 
64.56 63.93 60.87 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller pumber of firms than 
Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are 
also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners 
of the co-operative firms. 

TABLES C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) Sourcn: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
(in cents 

r agar ag | RE” | eae ieee 
INGA LNCH hin Gaeanbiod sononno” InUoTbORbeear oC 8 a0 43-2 43-5 43-6 139-9 135-5 132-9 
INOWEASIOOLWUE conc oposbacedicanduneseoonmaucHscenceod 42-5 41-1 41-5 133-6 132-1 126-6 
INS WHBIUNS WAC ee ctassinie <r irislele cvelei« tre ole witiets cin fe omielelereleie 40-7 41-3 42-4 134-3 133-6 127-1 
(Gre NO hgas donoes Guedes oben OeAon oa. caso acaneDs ood 42-1 42-4 41-6 138-5 136-2 131-0 
(CO eapaeogo cagoeo ae nao pNsdre oc orqeeadsossuicace 40-9 40-5 40-7 160-2 160-5 152-2 
WETS) OSes Gabor bau haabtoadonerntoecoeeda 36 od0 o00 40-9 40-1 40-4 145-3 143-4 137-7 
BAS Ka CCE Wal te rcyarerctta ice coi erotst claim eleleteseie evetaterstocereratats 40-3 40-3 41-3 155-8 156-0 150-5 
Alberta GO Nat nabobees CHnee Bodner eLicepenacoanauncoan 40-6 40-3 40-7 157-1 156-6 152-5 
Britis hi © olumois (2) tecsrersieciareee eietereterleteictetele n> 38-9 38-0 38-4 181-3 180-4 172-5 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


"4 Indes Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 
F NOLES Average Average 
Period wee, Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer areoraae 
_ | Harnings Earnings Weekly Price oe 
Per Week Earnings Index Weekly 
& Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949..............000- 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950..............0005 42-3 103-6 43-82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951..............0005 41-8 116-8 48-82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952..............008 41-5 129-2 53-62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953.............00005 41-3 135-8 56-09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954..............0005 40-6 140-8 57:16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Monthly Average 1955............0.0008 41-0 144-5 59-25 142-1 116-4 122-0 
Week Prededing: 

June PHIQDD rat wlersioince cs is suas 41-0 145-5 59-66 143-0 115-9 123-4 
July Wah OW Es etviat copecslers 40-9 145-0 59-31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August: Te GbOn dentimece a: 40-8 145-1 59-20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
September 1, 1955............ 41-2 143-8 59-25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October MF LODO tastes 41-5 144-8 60-09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
November 1, 1955............ 41-7 145-4 60-63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
December 1, 1965.0.5..c.n0nccerees 41-6 146-1 60:78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
January 41-4* 147-5 61-07* 146-4 116-8 125-3 
February 41-2 147-3 60-69 145-5 116-4 125-0 
March 41-3 148-5 61-33 147-0 116-4 126-3 
April 41-1 150-5 61-86 148-3 116-6 127-2 
May 41-4 151-1 62-56 150-0 116-6 128-6 
June (1) 41-0 151-8 62-24 149-2 117-8 126-7 


Nor: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
Weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39:0 and $57.53. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Barnings Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to ‘Tevision) 


Average Hours 


Industry 


no. 
42-4 
42.4 
42-2 
42-5 
41-4 
Coal 39-9 
OQilend naterabigas ss: 3820 ke. ce See gas 44-0 
BS Op IAS GALS = eles wos ore\0. phd etee wiTa ales «ond nperectapnche 44-0 
Wi pn PR bse core tejore cle athe ctoure rattoressiardednsaueh Gere 41-2 
BHod- and beverages ic... c.cc cea ese sede ddd 41-5 
Ment products ie « satisheniss vectes's gaigeen eter 41-6 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39-1 
Grain mill products........0......+ ; eo 42-6 
Bread and other bakery products 44-4 
Distilled and malt liquors....... sinters if deo 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 41-3 
Rubber products..... CMs en enter een es» 41-3 
Feathor pProagucts, © 5 A. vce eiae SoG sca eR Oso. 39-6 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............. 38-9 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42-0 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40-5 
Woollen Goods tisis 4 nd cen ade on 8 bs sia 42-9 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43-2 
Clothing (textile and fur)...............2.0005 37-0 
Men's clothing 2. 7.'50 de ge hens Sa ee Eh ws 36-6 
Women’s clothing..... 34-8 
BESHLLAY GA BRCL Sa sta cow Seco sata iahe sn oeabaio® reTb/asalveve Sie 38-8 
*Wood productas . cis cee ewes ae cos Cs oe | - 42-0 
Saw and planing mills 4 
PUrDIGUNO 2s nai s daces ea pcicpas oe isses codes 2-7: 
Other wood productac. fick <0 ccs o0.s sae once 44-1 
PAPER PEOOUCES lar. ocd is eroress.a(celesclo-ersininsig nieeo 3 0s 42-9 
Pulp BH. PAPEL WAIL Gs 5.5 aisoeee ole sieves aecwrale overes sre 43-1 
Other Paper ProGUcta ss o:<05 c.ci0%e.sie'e'e\e/ewoiere ce 42-1 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 40-5 
*hron ‘and steel products. o...s0ccssccseences ccs 41-9 
Agricultural implements.............--..... 40-2 
Fabricated and structural steel.............. 41-2 
Hard wardiand tools 7. (oso 6ie aleis,ero te ad viscera nid 42-0 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41-9 
Miron CASHES 2.0902 Feira Neciesicesitslsios. deers’ 42-0 
Machinery manufacturing................... 43-1 
Primary iron and steel... 05 ocs< s scieceis ers <5 41-5 
Sheet metal products... Seah a lesa 
*Transportation equipment..........-.0.eeeeee 40-6 
MANGTALG BIIG DATPE I ho gies vic oe aie 'ara ios ww pple 41-0 
ME GLOT IV GED Oe sO is cih ve 'sie eivie els ois hialarah aia) a 40-0 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40-1 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 40-3 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 42-1 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............0005 41-3 
AlgminOMU Products, . .<c.. ose siasigies:s1s 2isle.saisieyn 40-1 
Brass and copper products............-+.++++ 41-4 
Smelting and refining oc occ cesicisevisce ass vie> 41-7 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 40-8 


Heavy electrical machinery and equipment..| 40-8 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Earnings ages 

aay tae $e July 1 June 1| July 1| July 1) June 1 
1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 | 1955 | 1956 | 1956 

no. cts. cts. cts. $ $ 

43-4 | 171-8 | 170-5 | 159-9 | 72-84 | 72-97 

44-4 | 179-6 | 177-5 | 164-6 | 76-15 | 76-86 

46-3 | 154-9 | 150-3 | 189-8 | 65-37 | 66-48 

43-3 | 190-0 | 189-8 | 178-7 | 80-75 | 81-42 

41-1 | 161-9 | 161-1 | 154-3 | 67-03 | 66-05 

39-6 | 147-3 | 147-8 | 147-0 | 58-77 | 59-42 

44-8 | 186-5 | 185-9 | 170-3 | 82-06 | 79-19 

43-3 | 157-7 | 158-5 | 149-7 | 69-39 | 68-95 

40-9 | 152-7 | 151-9 | 145-0 | 62-91 | 62-13 

42-1 | 131-1 | 181:7 | 123-0 | 54-41 | 54-26 

41-6 | 155-7 | 156-3 | 153-0 | 64-77 | 63-46 

42-4 | 109-9 | 116-3 | 97-4 | 42-97 | 43-61 

41-3 | 144-7 | 143-5 | 189-4 | 61-64 | 60-13 

44-3 | 118-7 | 117-5 | 109-6 | 52-70 | 51-47 

40-8 | 170-5 | 170-5 | 164-8 | 70-76 | 69-39 

42-6 | 150-8 | 149-6 | 148-2 | 62-28 | 64:33 

41-6 | 155-7 | 156-3 | 149-5 | 64-30 | 64-86 

38-8 | 104-4 | 104-4 | 102-6 | 41-34 | 41-34 

37-7 | 100-2 | 100-9 | 98-6 | 38-98 | 39-45 

42-1 | 114-2 | 118-9 | 113-0 | 47-96 | 47-95 

40-8 | 114-1 | 112-0 | 113-9 | 46-21 | 45-47 

43-5 | 107-3 ] 106-6 | 104-9 | 46-03 | 46-05 

43-4 | 121-2 | 122-1 | 119-4 | 52-36 | 53-36 

35-8 | 100-7 | 99-9] 98-0] 37-26 | 37-96 

35-5 | 101-4 | 100-3 | 97-0 | 37-11 | 87-61 

33-3 | 104-7 | 103-2 | 102-3 | 36-44 | 37-56 

87-6 | 98-4 | 98-3] 97-6 | 38-18 | 39-32 

41-8 | 134-0 | 182-8 | 127-8 | 56-28 | 54-85 

41-3 | 142-3 | 141-0] 184-3 | 58-91 | 56-68 

42-0 | 123-2 | 122-5 | 117-9 | 52-61 | 52-68 

43-6 | 113-5 | 114-1 | 111-5 | 50-05 | 49-52 

42-5 | 180-4 | 176-4 | 166-9 | 77-39 | 75-15 

42-6 | 193-6 | 189-1 | 178-3 | 83-44 | 80-93 

42-3 | 138-6 | 187-6 | 1382-1 | 58-35 | 57-79 

40-4 | 181-4 | 181-0 | 172-3 | 73-47 | 72-40 

41-6 | 171-6 | 171-8 | 163-3 | 71-90 | 71-98 

39-3 | 171-6 | 171-9 | 167-8 | 68-98 | 67-90 

40-8 | 174-6 | 174-7 | 166-5 | 71-94 | 74-42 

42-1 | 160-3 | 158-9 | 149-1 | 67-33 | 66-58 

41-9 | 145-7 | 145-4 | 140-3 | 61-05 | 60-20 

41-9 | 167-7 | 167-9 | 160-2 | 70-43 | 71-86 

42-1 | 163-6 | 162-8 | 156-1 | 70-51 | 69-68 

41-2 | 190-0 | 193-3 | 179-1 | 78-85 | 80-80 

42-4 | 167-0 | 164-3 | 158-5 | 69-64 | 66-71 

39-4 | 173-8 | 171-7 | 167-0 | 70-56 | 67-65 

40-5 | 176-9 | 176-3 | 172-1 | 72-53 | 72-11 

36-5 | 184-8 | 184-2 | 180-1 | 78-92 | 66-50 

40-5 | 175-0 | 174-8 | 166-1 | 70-18 | 70-62 

39-2 | 171-1 | 163-5 | 159-1 | 68-95 | 63-60 

41-4 | 161-2 | 162-6 | 157-4 | 67-87 | 68-29 

41-4 | 173-1 | 172-3 | 166-0 | 71-49 | 70-30 

41-5 | 150-3 | 145-4 | 144-6 | 60-27 | 58-31 

41-8 | 158-0 | 158-5 | 155-4 | 65-41 | 66-09 

41-6 | 188-5 | 188-5 | 178-9 | 78-60 | 76-72 

40-8 | 158-7 | 158-3 | 152-5 | 64-75 | 64-59 

40-8 | 174-8 | 174-3 | 166-6 | 71-32 | 71-81 

Radios and radio parte Peeve seeiseeie sacae Gia dalels 40-0 39-8 | 136-6 | 1388-1 | 139-1 | 54-64 | 54-27 
ES AGLONROS se iceictols iss era esaleiers clecea tia sd ai-ale, ore 40-7 41-6 | 156-4 | 153-8 | 149-4 | 63-65 | 62-29 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances} 41-1 41-6 | 157-6 | 157-5 | 150-9 | 64-77 | 64-73 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40-8 | 41-11]....... 154-1 | 162°67)).....3. 62-87 | 62-68 
IWale AMC OREO rei arsceis dialed ieaia sie Sls claas va 42-3} 42-1 1],...... AW fiRe Jn fae heya: dal Pee re 74:36 | 73-84 
*Non-metallic mineral products 43-4 44-0 | 152-9 | 152-8 | 145-1 | 66-36 | 66-62 
Cla yprOdaCtae wld scape nee nae he aalea nara sverd 43.2 44-8 | 143-8 | 148-8 | 185-2 | 62-12 | 62-27 
Glass and glass products............eseee5- 41°5 42-6 | 150-8 | 149-9 | 144-0 | 62-58 | 63-41 
Products of petroleum and coal................ 41-1 40-0 | 210-0 | 209-8 | 197-9 | 86-31 | 86-02 
PP HGIMICAL PTOCUOUS 5-0 gistercwins © civics sieitin ais cin filet ee 40-8 41-6 | 159-8 | 158-0 | 151-2 | 65-20 | 65-25 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 41-4 41-3 | 130-0 | 129-7 | 123-7 | 53-82 | 53-44 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............-.+.0-5- 42-0 42-5 | 178-7 | 180-1 | 171-6 | 75-05 | 75-82 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. a alle Abi) 40-7 | 123-7 | 123-0 | 119-8 | 50-96 | 50-43 
FT) Ura ble | SOOUB sintered ajs's vies) avesstasiele wee} 41-5 41-0 | 163-4 | 162-6 | 155-7 | 67-81 | 66-67 
Non-durable goods..............+5 40-8 40-7 | 140-6 | 189-6 | 133-6 | 57-36 | 57-10 
AC GUS UCU On aor etaretctans (Siete syereiviaionsssjeisreiess scoletasateinte 41-2 40-6 | 161-5 | 164-2 | 147-6 | 66-54 | 66-67 
Buildings and structures 41-5 39-8 | 176-9 | 176-7 | 159-5 | 73-41 | 72-09 
Highways, bridges and streets.............. 40:5 42-2 | 129-5 | 134-8 | 124-4 | 52-45 | 54-05 
Electric and motor transportation............. 44-7 45-1 | 150-8 | 150-2 | 145-3 | 67-41 | 66-54 
Ser viGe se ttc wal osiouon wield seiclndie® case vitenwie sare 40-4 40-6 | 88-5 | 89-0 | 85-0 | 35-75 | 36-05 
Hotels and restaurants... .........-eeseeeees 40-3 41-1] 87-8] 88-5 | 84-0 | 35-38 | 35-84 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants........... 41-2 40-4] 85-8] 85-8] 82-5 | 35-35 | 35-44 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and ULCe757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ee Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
erio: peewee en anes eS a 
: Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
September 29,631 16,558 46,189 97,634 53,969 151,606 
September 43, 331 15, 966 59, 297 79,627 47,509 127,133 
September 26,178 20,870 47,048 105,169 51,121 156,290 
September 24, 203 20,321 44,524 113,191 48, 634 161,825 
September 13,691 14,110 27,801 180, 407 70,472 250,879 
September 26,320 19,536 45,856 121,945 63, 738 185, 683 
October 28,794 18,225 47,019 117,723 63,545 181, 268 
November 24,268 14, 665 38,933 136,620 69,715 206,335 
December 26,895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268,330 
January 17,986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
February 18, 180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107,850 504, 492 
March 20,559 14,299 34, 858 418, 909 107,927 526, 836 
April 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428,221 104,745 532,966 
May 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89,239 402,989 
June 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
July 40,016 22,292 62,308 116,849 72,618 189, 467 
August 38,195 19,636 57,831 105, 417 69,272 174,689 
September 39,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES P iseeny ar hee AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 31, 
1 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total |————_ 

June 29, July 29, 

1956 1955 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 6,212 985 7,197 | + 4,049) + 4,709 
POVOSUT Yc che caine ss asennad oo eetain eaieislniad onemremiees 9,282 15 9,297 | — 1,522) + 6,829 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................ 1,280 82 1,362 | + 6); + 803 
Motal Man iig soc ico ect cele cc wale datas pe oe cre re ASCs 700 19 719 = 87 + 508 
MRD cortee tate esata e nia a's oiaibisjaleidcs-atatecergcroicelaicmaiciclemiateion 441 17 458} + 108 | + 337 
Non-Metal IMESD IG is, ce rchatsis xine niersieale siaheis tisse)efoinnaielates c/a 8 69 2 71 - 21 — 69 
Quarrying, Clay a Sand Prtas setts aac oticcwddeooree. 19 3 22 - 3) + 6 
PTOSPOOUE 5 O05 capers sae coin sa ote Rae Sin oni a a ooeiaeees 51 41 92) + 9 + 21 
AUER YRURE ROULEPERA oo. 5o cs: 5c6. sta fe cieis'e 010" cie aplae ate © ais SIMEON 6,421 3, 692 10,113 | — 1,084) + 2,318 
Woods ANG BWEVerages, o-..jcciwsieeise do vive asso viva dees aks 493 438 931 - 176 - 19 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..........ccececeeescees 4 18 22) + 5] + 12 
Baer EVO CUCtS wa sia 0 Se soleiam ic iatoie Rees rie sive Aatamiaicreis 45 29 74) — 13) — 40 
eather PLOCUCUR. oas<h oaleie ole os scclslonereticainiees ved eniecicws 96 267 363 | + 36} + 23 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................000: 200 182 382 -- 39} + 82 
Clothing (Gextile and fb) ije.0i.c0coccicicwwlessite ce sce enews 241 1,500 1,741} + 128 - 64 
NGG PEOGRCUES oe oie acute cletaie ce nsisie sictals silo aewieuiow eo cciee oelern 835 103 938 - 39} + 174 
PR DOT VE SOCMGUG. ve «.o:)0)a/tscWiete aleleisia. siesate tealetereialom ataiati Sateieiaisce 307 84 391 - 33 | + 147 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 116 133 249 | — 206 | + 25 
AFONABUNSGECCI PTOGUCUB: slesiicisls slacicts qules-c.s.vie(e o.e\e.cleio sitio’ 1,356 202 1,558 - 251 | + 695 
‘Transportation Wa wipmMent.... 5. 06s cic see 0 va asiseecee 1,075 86 1,161 - 282) + 449 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products............c2scceeeceseees 430 109 539 | + 13} + 208 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.................2.00 530 190 720) — 74) + 228 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............eeeeeseee: 178 50 228 - 4); + 70 
Products of Petroleum and Coal............2sseseeeees 64 15 799); — 25) + 42 
Chemical: Products, 5. siete sieve ois's 0: ervlersuie fere(e\aeis ere/siale sais 288 140 428) — 118} + 155 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 163 146 309 | — 6/ + 126 
COEUR TICUNO Be so sono oe eas alee nite eee eis iia eG nates eles 5,721 194 5,915 | — 110) + 2,801 
General Contractors. vsncecsea.one cat ddeines ssovenenteeies 4,534 132 4,666 | + 55 | + 2,466 
Ppecwal Frade Contractorgs ce cscs’. cio cisice's a's adie olsicinievaiers ¢ 1,187 62 1,249 - 165} + 335 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,815 426 2,244 | — 780 | + 923 
PETALS HOT ALOT ois) oie ia siteieteisie oie eis scott eolae cio bia sie einisientare's 1,635 195 1,830 | — 695 | + 821 
POLALO mean icine e lafeteen ale sie’ cis afelalaialasate cis ieia, cide oais cls 63 27 90 _- 13) + tf 
MC*YEVATNA ETAT ON ore ninio’are aioe aiaie aisle ie lassinis) darniawsisalernoie is\ele 117 204 321 - 72) + 95 
Public Utility Operation..................--.eseeeeeeeees 248 58 306 | — 6; + 182 
ety oer oie inv cic etstersieioialoisioisiet aie etn sieTa ars! s)a/ajersia aheis ainevere¥O ee 3, 067 2,902 5,969 | — 853 | + 1,163 
Wholesale Meee. oe tetas eae atolezeteletsicios ors oisteistevaterets evaiatatstane’s 1,216 71 1,987 | — 115 | + 547 
Bet eee eiciee eiala ccs aie nieve ante einvovicteieiat nce: siara/scassarsiereretrore 1,851 2,181 3,982 | — 738 | + 616 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 795 1,006 1,801 | — 362 | + 253 
Cryer rae crt et aeioiore ciate dleetetesieioie/é sia oe sie (Sielers soja siavenieras 4,108 10,690 14,798 | — 3,444) + 3,607 
Community or Public Service. .. 060 0c0csecies clsccieecis 372 1,695 2,067 - 336 | + 641 
IFO ECEITIENG SELVICE sosieis cin 2/0.0 aivieiclsie/s\0isig1e (s/s ja lo\eciaic’slfiaice 1,533 617 2,150 -- 517 | + 655 
NS OOCLOAAR OT SOMO HOG o> oie (o plo) aln ofeln nists alee) siaia\aiavs oia)isleelelaleinio.s 319 246 565 - 157 + 258 
ESTIMA SOCENEOO cosas oieaiocia c cise cate oioleie ¥ x deni sierpleseivin.sies 768 527 1,295 - 15] + 268 
PermOnal Services secre re ainctsceialtisioiaie viel s\sicizae sidisa ats iets) seve 1,116 7,605 8,721 — 2,419] + 1,785 
GERAD DOA Di iirccicloisteiedelde acts cuisine sig weVaniaisiee 38,949 20,050 58,999 | — 4,216] + 23,083 


() Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 2, 1956(?) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications for Employment 
oO tional G 
Sa ak Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers.... 2,678 1,033 By LL 2,907 1,120 4,027 
Clerical wOnkersgeme, wae fq Galan aise 6 coi 1, 863 4,725 6,588 6,686 19,091 25,777 
SHIECA Gs Gh acdosobasdendeebnc onde ond 1, 264 1,256 2,520 2,929 9,375 12,304 
Persona! and domestic service workers. . 1,298 8,307 9,605 16,145 11,053 27,198 
Scamen-ne-taneeen RO Se eis ae 30 lseanaeraase 30 333 1 334 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 6,773 707 7,480 1,407 545 1,952 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 18, 253 2,286 20,539 42,719 15,191 57,910 
Food and kindred products (ine. 

LOWSCCO) cetera citer metottecisteieis orton 97 29 126 504 425 929 
Textiles, clothing, etc................. 167 1,632 1,799 1,899 9,267 11,166 
Lumber and wood products............ 8,964 3 8,967 4,802 147 4,949 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing).........-... 60 15 75 445 294 739 
Leather and leather products.......... 53 126 179 554 699 1,253 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 18 1 19 113 67 180 
Metalworking ta: ier eralsisatee s sicie xvas 1,549 29 1,578 8,676 951 9,627 
HEUNC OEE IC A te gee easveac, ois ole setae sails nue Bolas 278 |, Daf 300 772 Lars 1,945 
Transportation equipment............. BEM casts. 31 934 95 1,029 
(MGI Dewees «aluteneepetwn-tete ae a Bay. BSD. oi. cet 535 G50 Tongs veer eas 640 
CWOnstruchion yey ate ote ttereekeee eteves aire DEOSD Wl Nec ieteeetone 2,585 D5800 Wevimen cepa 5, 869 
Transportation (except seamen)........ 1,205 24 1,229 6,701 84 6,785 
Communications and public utility.... LO Aware ean 76 235 1 236 
*TPAde SHC SERVICE hi ess cto. cate iwrelovencguree 405 320 725 1,378 1,021 2,399 
Other skilled and semiskilled 1,922 63 1,985 6, 820 716 7,536 
Foremen 82 13 9 1,091 240 1,331 
Apprentices. . 231 4 235 1,286 11 1,297 

Unskilled workers... 6,036 1,322 7,358 82,291 12,896 45,187 
Food and tobacco = 367 469 6 1,023 2,235 3,258 
Lumber and lumber products.......... 929 3 932 3,407 250 3,657 
Metalworking tress-cstteeeiate si: <tc 348 31 379 3,258 455 3,713 
onstruction iraq eh serene are ela 2,813 1 2,814 11,996 1 ‘11,997 
Other unskilled workers............... 1,579 818 2,397 12,607 9,955 22,562 

GRAND TOTAL............. 38,195 19, 636 57,831 105, 417 69,272 174, 689 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT AUGUST 2, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 
(4) Previous | Previous 
Office Month Year 
August 2} June 28 July 28 
1956 1956 1955 
Newfoundland 659 528 362 
orner Brook 31 56 67 
Grand F 12 16 2 
St. John’s 616 456 293 
Prince Fd ward Island 2). 5.5.22. Pees. ncceutanses 245 363 163 
Charlottetown 97 289 78 
PGMOIMETSIGE.. 5 eo gacienciew catenins aemteeaien 148 74 85 
INQYR COLIN eS aves ce seis cies atetaecae schoo ea es 
ASHE Sty; oh es one aivns 
Bridgewater 
BAX fs sce 
Inverness. . 
Kentville.. 
Liverpool...... 
New Glasgow 
SprinwiiOwen | 5 6se Seees toc. core hasaaeetere eal ee 
BVUNCY,- cee ech ee de ase 
PRTG S te ee rs iciavarste ctatete => euaieitie ants oateiolnie sole Fieiniele e 
PAGS EIZOU LER ER oslo toe ol etch ale argue ees = oe winse seas eave 
New Brunswick 
ESCH B97] TP: 95 Mey ORERS (eV RET RENE Po ey Sea 
Campbellton 
Edmundston 
U Ey ove Uae 0, ee SEDO Rants BoP eri Great 396 412 253 
RWURIRS Wa ene ase etn aeataiciate ae anc ae sie Ree ee aa sa 156 204 20 
OHCHOR oy 56 6 acc. artctoe os 440 799 300 
CNV GRUB oo sac cD teens he Wee gown mentees aa me 14 7 5 
Since (00:57 QRS Gran haga cee AG eeaer eter tare tcia 275 343 201 
RG) ODED wate och ors ae ben ee asle soe eereersece. 12 140 12 
SUSSES Bc ele reis ceicice car eieoiersc eracitisins feel e eae ciice 64 81 33 
186 8 
19,398 10,368 
46 
60 56 
9 10 
800 329 
10 5 
796 280 
190 121 
Drummondville... ae 38 70 
Farnham... ae 47 59 
Ae 1,888 316 
45 2 
58 13 
130 67 
117 99 
82 55 
49 11 
4 2 
706 762 
215 179 
60 47 
V5 set esters 
32 42 
460 1 
INFGostritiGene ied ssmeteteite serene teas <a eee ne 65 71 5 
Mont-Laurier..... - PES Ne TTR DT sik Be Deere sie 7 35 2 
NV ON EINA DY ccs sissies clare o\s sraseieceisivieiti= = 2ia1a'= alacalearare 28 39 40 
IM ontrGabeec ete ae niente enlaces ete\e'e 6,293 7,292 4,663 
New Richmond 27 5 39 
PortrAredens sete eames alae Gamiccw wre sageaei 32 19 28 
OS Glo t oncirici nt Cae Oo OD OOD JOR APIO O OC arn: 924 1,107 562 
AITNOUS keWares essteie ate mee ai oers cine easaeloa gem rales 361 331 109 
Ee ULEL ORC OUD sae crete ie acai, «iaistehealel cTolalel stelestiasa yusias 40 60 121 
HLOUCE VEL ter etti eh ste ceca anna nsieieaeeees 95 33 15 
(NEY Ts pss diavare 1 #1 nichts tctguvist te relsgetes ates 374 471 118 
Ste Agathe tts icsiactes 44 94 122 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............. a 138 194 82 
tas L henesourercemenien cecsigae amen cess Ser 98 127 86 
SG GEOL GOSUEIS bas secietet cake helena eiiarere 6 slelstetsievs)/s 854 780 161 
Stalk acimthio nance oe eee nicraeetntiaiese etnias aris 38 216 99 
SG Tenn Mer carsaiceet-ive sles sche Sac wicrommmencce 60 103 83 
Ste Jerome worse nem ve ec chinote: sees os 45 69 38 
St. Joseph d’Alma 36 18 103 
Septillesesss cae ase mses eral aceiee sac 85 95 48 
Siig winrenn Lalla ery evel! asreatctaien ie aria eiaieieeie 40 53 36 
SherbEOOIKce: a cvsstere casei serie iemers « Aeco/aioatmicre ewe 258 366 211 


Live Applications 


(4) Previous | Previous 

Month Year 

August 2| June 28 | July 28 

1956 1956 1955 
3,992 5,872 5, 747 
970 1,791 1,397 
303 533 357 
2,719 3,548 3,993 
848 1, 036 942 
465 630 552 
383 406 390 
7,549 7,851 10,028 
311 350 310 
438 286 311 
2,328 2,381 3,240 
178 208 213 
616 892 508 
93 110 154 
658 775 1,538 
116 152 147 
2,178 1,880 2,785 
294 363 389 
339 454 433 
6, 442 8,903 7,939 
454 667 480 
377 920 524 
346 450 362 
399 530 497 
256 243 222 
1,529 1,905 1,810 
473 704 699 
1,990 2,419 2,642 
313 637 347 
110 121 103 
195 307 253 
53,822 62, 942 63,881 
321 264 247 
284 300 281 
212 380 240 
711 1,576 723 
181 308 165 
570 575 611 
370 613 309 
1,144 981 916 
369 373 475 
322 578 330 
198 375 158 
1,414 797 1,518 
908 1,042 994 
1,028 1, 265 1,187 
655 746 604 
268 263 263 
174 449 245 
239 281 193 
1,204 1,325 1,617 
535 419 476 
217 DAB ore s'aeeiecas-s 
83 118 102 
348 580 377 
197 274 254 
224 391 433 
438 532 450 
19, 936 21,489 27,212 
24 473 277 
246 254 243 
5,005 5,381 6,610 
651 1,113 563 
976 1,365 653 
263 471 287 
1, 267 1,664 897 
106 140 206 
260 299 351 
556 541 611 
603 879 515 
871 1,485 1,160 
775 721 770 
424 546 446 
608 816 486 
404 768 177 
1,332 1,875 1, 687 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT AUGUST 2, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
(1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Office Month Year Month Year 
August 2] June 28 | July 28 | August 2| June 28 | July 28 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
ebec—continued 

Bis OEE rere ac erelows wie eiciniv c.alvisists nisin mais a Noeewites 84 86 18 759 902 986 
EEhetiond Mines too, setcoes os «os ora view seem neces 52 58 125 650 923 595 
EET OMPSGEWACLOH Soo cr catoe din ciekta Sine aie eo nels Batiowe< 493 661 245 1,544 1,685 2,062 
WEMOT  Soce tone tne os owas aie ciccuscesee ssingewe 1,279 932 475 96 865 704 
Walloy freldbon. dar s-cabreiel siesta da bade Reais 69 89 56 649 750 720 
RICCO WEIE acne of veh sates tbeaen cae sigdeRenewie 87 137 98 670 653 597 
CPIREREIG Pepe oO oe ie oe ae SR siacia mises aisialelane 22,980 20,946 11,320 65,196 58,528 72,776 

PASNprIOL toe eae oe a ee eae a Welce tttla.cisis aa areata nes 2 
IBY ee - eee Ses Rope saad S6s Gna eee Dabs 200 184 213 618 567 675 
Belleyaleenn y eene ein cae cctv ce weaiceeire ocr 36 44 27 530 604 831 
ESPACE DELO LC se eee ont ais ia tinw SB eels oid oe eieitioaals 98 439 227 171 124 159 
Brain DbOM se wes (sa a Watson sa cis Baie se Oe sissies 71 111 55 298 270 304 
Brantiord ited aches «neu cette a sais cmadtice nn 328 118 177 1,778 1,350 1,539 
IS roekviller. ns eecee ciccts on crise ot osece gee ees 24 43 19 191 124 252 
WrrlelLOneP lace conc cabmene sos cates osc casmetederws 12 6 75 83 97 
CHACHA: 32 cs Soda se sv oa coda as ees ce sew asee 500 406 408 1,328 1,151 848 
CODODES He eo. o s Slo dotae oso sicte Sais se onas ceemesses 82 16 16 34 316 337 
Going wood 3. ./.6s-csens asus csesesccsccoseees ace 41 33 51 359 307 589 
Cornwall eee « sonnei «0 ciskcieiace tesserae 176 211 58 1,005 1,054 1,641 
HOrLPBNIG. oc eo enact cnc a ce Ose te eaisiteccioe sidienns. 6 77 76 28 298 40 241 
Mort Prances 5.7 -/.-siaacsseibios o's Saas v elvis eee ors 67 33 77 85 169 
Hore: Walligiie, ec sche ses sect eels cls cece senor 586 474 162 763 618 703 
Gali Seve teeenc cei aed sac ace eewmice aber abe cicieien 142 137 54 536 368 543 
GANANOQUE S ooo ce ca cot tenes Soe cules clative Seewaal a 21 118 123 110 
Goderich so ncn Sock oo eens neiae wales detaaaeys 46 40 26 131 179 188 
aire eee races oe viesie Sh se ke daa soe dae 125 200 107 644 588 1,024 
Bias tone Bs ae sieteie elerw Soaks eine oisice Dental taiareres 952 1,361 727 4,773 5,376 5,080 
LAWKESDUDY «5c. <winisisls she cals tanocseies «5.20 ee eac rs. il 26 13 145 170 192 
BnigerpOllcs ss deo cves Seed se acs oe tewencccoe teamed 1,683 35 144 243 175 237 
A UBICABING 500/50 de Suisals'<o cldeit sew seals anterst cous 544 487 28 158 266 261 
ER OEA SAS fojcrk nnd ce bs mene cs sane tenet Seestetba 63 110 25 130 157 187 
SeSeracic hr sctatalsbls ols aia's,cn ds siss ca aise cledieecis 158 141 133 708 717 765 
Markland fake, 2avecch cots os cs oss scaceteeees 465 547 35 331 398 379 
Mrtchener sates 5 lewis ccccais  cictele stafecs nals alatet suits 111 112 123 1,234 808 1,893 
PL CAMIN GON: 52 oases nc tence adawae seem ewe 58 51 16 644 423 522 
Bb SAY hare coe a.c7e aslsle s\o\a'ove sie ailasalaws s s)atelsiels eidieis 50 65 57 239 224 369 
Pistowelsiveesoss ob oseies vec sie dene te eciwmeesione ses 9 57 29 84 78 103 
BONGO Ss P58 nice 0s: cle cin ato taiee ale ale)a/Siats sicleve wisps ateraters a 1,221 867 564 2,409 2,396 2,385 
Midland \Aenwn.de te Cees conse de caetn Lome ee cake 2 60 46 159 156 241 
IN A pale Seas Aare Seah cia ori toe an leaee 8 30 7 104 111 219 
New Poronto. 5. 5 sauce caer e cece std carmen ees 209 396 196 1,353 1,179 1,508 
Niagara Balls 25 7 cptecba sec detec os emtaia so 176 175 87 524 662 801 
North Bay eto... nceGe alec oe eieee ocean oe 45 30 89 336 308 534 
PO Fas. 71 Le Be AAS A ADR ANt Inte GEONAOROC TD ACod 242 420 141 206 229 171 
BGcdatiobvens calla bdewsac eves be keis ate es 44 61 50 237 199 326 
OBA Wise oss cna nae node Doce een Soleo ise siete 183 206 121 1,763 1,686 1,618 
OUiawHeIe soca Peete Danae eee eee etn ae 1, 267 1,475 888 2,084 2,309 2,226 
Oyen dy. 5 = sicieiie cities aisle atale nem ereictelnls Oatnsvi!2 7 98 95 557 582 809 
PATTY POUNGs  eainc La E Oee ee een oli weeie ahs cise 5 5 2 60 102 77 
Pembroke vier sens cisetiee aie vs ce ee elses ere eis alatuvistels 400 397 195 493 608 582 
PErtlre iagshacd ree rere cicLessinenecze e dec eoeGees 38 53 36 126 192 130 
Peterborough cs oo och neoaeacunee oncutedeee ok 183 170 64 1,090 1,119 1,274 
PI GUOIN yo cttehs se ola as set ole ne cies oe Seimei 16 24 13 123 135 100 
POF OSALE UE pos otceis clea nts celeste clersiclarsinie' ciate Sieintew o's 963 1,026 152 641 807 1,140 
Ore COMDOLNG. «5c eemecin s snicmios moseeinee ele ataen 39 26 19 195 224 301 
IPrEsCOGG sation cisions elsit ale cesinn ieee wantetetaalesieieiers 39 a7 49 210 285 349 
enirOw Mem ssa oc oie cadnah ooOuseiele Meiieros 31 42 19 129 159 342 
St Catharmege.5 f o..tiinavce cen ceo wen duanonaseae 92 152 198 1,460 1,360 1,632 
ER Gy FN estes so0be gsdbeadaecc ona 5 .90GDe 340 106 69 451 464 475 
Sarnia. 2) cess gt ae sean codeccecanceesccesaceneees 152 210 71 843 685 1,022 
Sault Step Marios, fre stascese eas cle sanciee eaiashrs 382 607 106 592 604 668 
PSI COG 2 005.2 pole nin a eee v oleie sats, duimelsteisiaie siaiteya eran 2,721 140 86 345 224 456 
DIOUK UOGROUO: , jai lee cee sai eles sie otis tieyes kar 19 35 11 46 48 83 
Smiths Walls wy cascode neces stewie s wae ceca se 4 15 15 126 150 274 
Biratiord): 2c. se esicties so ome dak sciences Se os was 45 75 23 344 281 389 
Sturgeon Palle.iics vc skiee ces csosces sentria asenine oul sweeties cea © le serelaraeis 256 285 364 
Sudbury, svanw ce ncecnies ooenbrasmiecrmiensie aes 503 627 171 937 994 950 
Pim Nh. ts oR Ree eee er Sue: 588 686 119 4 710 867 
VP OTONGO steiaids'a os du nataiers weiss vice tele w alaae/aisiehale ate a! 5,102 5,982 3,982 15,216 14,981 22,259 
EL VONtON: 5os05 sve vaneless dae Vo mee cece acl ae cee 72 93 44 4 416 434 
Walkertoied..aésece scents cle eveteicad sinienis titosaaene sc 49 55 44 202 161 269 
Wallaceburg... ssc sive vcextalbeesicccnmiaceacet. 15 16 9 369 219 220 
Welland) 24104 90s s.0.av tie ate. cles seisldie « feicisie’s cetsis sles 61 63 21 540 717 987 
Westoi./i42. co.cc) Dern eee” 403 493 194 1,011 834 1,089 
WindBOr. 84:5 occ eae ae ccc eee CES: 258 276 272 | 10,432 4,538 4,645 
Woodstock iii. cscs crite sos slencitamnyeiae saistaenle ies 162 94 35 269 25 223 
Manitoba: :..0ase dss. sfeeadesteae den owreseamteneta cis 3,658 4,175 2,210 8,088 9,609 9,979 
Brandon. 34, icscc! 646rbed shee 309 541 244 "444 ” 523 oth 
Dauphin a « iiassai0:0/0 sisiaia-e cigieisio aieisiasis eisteletnrotsre aleeraienla 53 30 27 171 229 230 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT AUGUST 2, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
on () se tel aigvione (2) silat Previous 
ce ont. ear ont. ear 
August 2| June 28 | July 28 | August2] June 28 | July 28 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Manitoba—continued 
Flin Fl 140 147 42 87 119 137 
pee aries eed ed Pt 
51 1 
3,036 3,331 1,837 7,083 8,355 8,773 
me ier ee) a | i | er 
5 191 
339 325 210 313 557 432 
| 8] 8] Bl gl ge 
1 71 
See iaminolotals aelelolal sais slel> a ata 626 615 393 1,209 1,293 1,072 
ee ed 
1 1 
Weyburn 91 123 53 58 85 88 
PROTKGON dace orcs a tae oases ck wai seataneeer soca 152 165 92 388 479 491 
"onset 5,151 5,225 gee 1 8,231 ats 
more... 95 95 2 165 1 
oo SE SEES OPINE A Se 1,289 ge 1,031 ote Dds 728 
rumheller 21 9 1 
BlidmMOntan a. < 5 sccw ae = ces ema = 5 sig eielanie ss cinta 1,784 2,222 1,568 2,526 3,492 3,724 
i Ra ee aa de Sere rae ae nome 1,155 60 68 112 130 158 
Lethbridge 319 902 212 392 502 654 
Medicine Hat 354 251 107 316 374 477 
Red Deer. Pee eee eee 134 134 106 227 324 391 
4,706 5,148 3,919 18,996 21,586 20,700 
42 66 41 485 629 470 
81 77 58 426 294 321 
33 17 32 158 220 197 
81 66 25 129 176 439 
69 119 72 549 301 214 
252 341 142 226 319 287 
12 oh 26 a3 i 276 
430 pt ee ee 1 157 |. coe eassce 
41 124 773 269 472 359 
33 it 1 1 1 
315 296 168 2,217 3,112 2,602 
i? a7 31| 383; «378 282 
1 1 7 282 
292 328 260 445 860 790 
83 109 244 205 272 300 
g] g) ET | ot) a 
5 278 
2, ae on coer oe 9,994 10,122 
273 213 
407 505 291 1,940 Ljwit 2,231 
103 85 87 122 172 225 
57,831 62,308 35, 028 174, 689 189, 467 205, 384 
38,195 40,016 18,363 105,417 116,849 132,710 
19,636 22,292 16,665 69,272 72,618 72,674 
(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
s 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.LC. 751) 
1951—1956 
Year Total Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
Region Region Region Region Region 
262,305 68,895 223,979 332,499 196,754 96,111 
302,730 84,640 251,744 320,684 207 , 569 115,870 
332,239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112,271 
316,136 67,893 209,394 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
166,990 35,908 116,529 175,522 96,537 68,959 
163,592 39,527 140,095 214, 407 122, 839 72,699 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JULY 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee ee S—eeee0000O0OOOOOOOTw OS Sss>»_"— \<m—_—o—o—™" 


Province 


ING wLOUN GIANG scravcaicie « cveieicje/n/awcisieieieileisieiw'si- 
Prince Edward Island...:.......0.ssee+++ 


VES TODS cteractate aici cisle vialeto ciel ncaiaasfers Wve eis 


Rotal\Canaday July 1958 \)5,0:0:siss:bic.0 ve e100 
Total, Canada, June 1956........-......6. 
Total, Canada, July 1955......... Re casters 


Heveoated a Number 
verage ommencing A 
Sess herders Mae ore lee | (Dissbikty Days) 
eneficiaries itial an L 
Per Week* Renewal in Brackets) 
in Claims 
thousands) 
33 637 14, 063 (648) 
0-5 126 2,065 (107) 
4-9 1,573 20,783 (1,661) 
4-9 1,371 20,694 (2,204) 
39-0 14,054 163,407 (30,512 
32°7 13, 823 137,046 (21,500) 
4-5 1,176 19,056 (2,552) 
2-1 491 8,872 (1, 182) 
3-3 833 13,676 (1,811) 
8-8 3,460 37,1385 (5,923) 
104-0 87,544 436,797 (68, 103) 
128-1 43,403 538,014 (68, 422) 
132-4 49,990 2,960,905 (73, 968)t 


*Based on the number of payment documents for the month. int . 
+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is “‘weekly’’. 


tDays. 


Amount of 
Benefit 


Paid 


283, 621 


251, 187 
686, 965 


7,927,559 


9,930, 856 
8,947,552 


TABLE E-3.—iNITIAL AND Renee ee FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Newioundland ere snc seoaeat entra ces 
Prince Edward Island................0005 
INGVAINCOUS es oites crores tte ent es 


Total, Canada, July 1956......... 
Total, Canada, June 1956......... 
Total, Canada, July 1955......... 


Claims filed at 


Total* 


Local Offices 


Initial 


Disposal of Claims (Regular Benefit 


only) and Claims Pending at End of 
Month. 


. Not 
Entitled P 
5 Entitled Pending 


Benefit 


Benefit 


1,103 


1,046 


45,740 
36, 082 
46,139 


Total 

Renewal | Disposed 
fo) 

290 943 
63 236 
1,246 3,541 
1,032 2,401 
8,818 22,903 
11,856 26,310 
768 2,096 
255 754 
538 1,583 
2,941 6, 143 
27,807 66,910 
19,130 59,052 
35,489 80, 583 


50, 091 
42,453 
59,117 


16,819 
16,599 
21, 466 


13, 420 
24,533 


aS ee 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 15,151. 


tIn addition, 15,286 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 
were appeals by claimants. There were 1,941 revised claims pending 
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1,341 were special requests not granted and 849 
at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMENTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX AND 
PROVINCE, JULY 1956 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


; Duration on the Register (weeks) July, 29 
Province and Sex 1955 
Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 | over 20 Total 


138, 467*) 37,460 | 11,239 Cave 18,598 eee et 8,143 | 23,461 167,728 


,239 | 25,163 | 6,599 | 7,46 9,668 749 ; 4,838 | 18,611 108,034 
56,228 | 12,297 | 4,640 | 6,039 | 8,930] 6,246] 4,921] 3,305 | 9,850 59, 694 
3,290 477 311 231 394 366 481 352 678 3,748 
2,919 416 288 211 353 330 442 319 560 3,438 
371 61 23 20 41 36 39 33 118 310 
610 87 62 70 100 74 66 39 112 623 
385 54 48 48 65 54 31 23 62 440 
225 33 14 22 35 20 35 16 50 183 
7,422 | 2,010 506 714 | 1,032 894 789 383 | 1,094 9,478 
5,892 | 1,761 409 565 97 683 628 266 783 8,050 
1,530 249 97 149 235 211 161 117 311 1, 428 
6,117 | 1,262 438 538 872 | 1,004 750 376 877 6,276 
4,306 861 294 386 653 75 544 257 552 4,881 
1,811 401 144 152 219 245 206 119 325 1,395 
46,754 | 11,502 | 4,223 | 4,842] 6,767 | 4,945 | 4,372] 3,206] 6,897 57,066 
26,775 | 7,069 | 2,493] 2,575 | 3,442 | 2,617 | 2,606 | 2,007 | 3,966 35,574 
19,979 | 4,483 | 1,780 | 2,267 | 3,325 | 2,328 | 1,766 | 1,199 | 2,981 21,492 


50,559 | 16,744 | 3,903] 4,865 | 6,448 | 4,484) 3,562 | 2,382 | 8,221 60, 634 
28,654 | 11,425 | 2,093 | 2,426 | 2,979 | 2,147) 1,792) 1,221 | 4,571 36,471 
21,905 | 5,319 | 1,810] 2,439 | 3,469] 2,287] 1,770] 1,161 | 3,650 24,163 


5,229 | 1,031 306 466 636 547 460 311 | 1,472 6,718 

2,466 532 131 184 261 242 221 139 756 3,794 

2,763 499 175 282 375 305 239 172 716 2,924 

2,283 244 217 189 265 238 208 152 770 2,970 

1,103 112 87 79 105 116 104 65 435 1,946 

1,180 132 130 110 160 122 104 87 335 1,024 

4,253 694 365 506 578 494 435 328 853 7,105 

2,726 415 199 340 359 323 294 243 553 5,105 

1,527 279 166 166 219 171 141 85 300 2,000 

British Columbia........ 11,950 | 3,409 908 | 1,085 | 1,506 999 942 614 | 2,487 13,110 
MEAG ee aisciels cistern eiae 7,013 | 2,518 557 653 654 478 482 298 | 1,373 8,335 
OMIA, ooince > see fe 4,937 891 351 432 852 521 460 316 | 1,114 4,775 


*This total, which includes disability claimants, is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time and tem- 
porary lay-off claimants. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
. 
LUG SHINS cree hc. sinin Sects ais actor faiers: stars o1die Sos sjolsge-aloraiilehe al na etrateat ovals 3,257,000 3,112,600 144, 340f 
CL Vem min G+ ate Poe crave, cra iPloepti a oveiaiese Cheese Gistorn sie abieietaie aieicce/sigietattaisrese 3,405,000 3,218,700 186,300 
PAM Ts oiete'e oioie efoittatale okies ain Si als «aie wide ba's «0 sein alereletefolsle/a wteishulalelese'e 3,412,000 3,244,300 167,700 
SEPCOMUTO GL oc taetssctatteie’s cieys seine & sis vinte ole Bis a loinig/'ole aeceleiafelgieleiersieiolsia gress) 3,456, 000 8,303, 200 152, 800 
GRO DET He sorecaie hase pelee a ere osteo v1 a be (ole olelels a, aiaie wy olaseseteboecaielete rete Ronis 3,457,000 3,311,600 145, 400 


November. ia 3,469, 000 3,305,900 163, 100 
TV GGO RMON erste rattieiah<o ies ie Mout ere o acoleleisaisiviais eG shi ela #iilg ahs) eravess 508 3,517,000 3,297,200 219, 800 
MOG —JAMUATY orc i010 ais: cisierciowleclow tc aye oissiswislie oioirisin servis sae eiale sheins ¢ nce 3,600, 000 8,211,900 388, 100f 
MEDIAL Vac oricmtamee sec cote cssclne aateislet wis one se aie sores ; 3,618,000 3,186,100 476, 900T 
ie meer eter oi lave, 5: siti ere Hisresealeia[e Se PIR ws siareye al nian oeavON Ts nei tara a mrorate 3,666, 000 3,155,000 511, 0007 
BA Dra beeyerercnici tetova erate eiovcicraierele eleieteis nie’ a(ayers, alate wiesalo\sioiel aisTeleie eiaumeyeisie/aleveters 3,675,000 8,163,900 511, 100T 
IM etch eect tee acid ne chee crocislere Motenianiee cullen teDea eke 3,502,000 3,209,900 292,100 
SPRANG corel lactate tsters/e aia alerain eimtehtaie eis asadontanie ecole Seeias Walefeinal sew alae wie lemerne 3,519,000 3,330,100 188,900 


*Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. The series 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 

Includes seasonal benefit claimants. ‘ ‘ 

tA count of persons (based on ten per cent sample) on claim at the time of book-renewal, exclusive of those whose 
books were renewed through an employer. 
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F—Prices | 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ee  ————— ———————————————————— ——— 


Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ties and 
Services 
GAG —— Wearuajns:savictitctacs slsiciecterels sieleaunye ere 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950—Year......... Pero cic pisielsavarein stoke ntetets 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
POD I — MOAT rere sieccisre iste risisrereisaieietae se oreiaie 113-7 117-0 114-4 109°8 113-1 111-5 
HOS De VOB elas ate cteatetereaucin ot eloinisl suelo eters 116-5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
A953 —VCAT tracts casa seicte cise eraelo nstie oe ele 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
MODS —AUSUSE NS. isiaactreteo ne lc Raivio eveislaree 116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
September. atau scimaee « otiecce as 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
Octobermicca ek. at- meee ana tie 116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
INOvemlbersn ae. osstienites aciaeie 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
Decomiberice them ca stseceras'e Sane 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
T956——January. .cic.a>..visleistavsicis seers cishseiersielore 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
PODIUBTY ss ocetatoceco sean Oe tee 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
Marchvekh cincccncitcct on ctaoncerars 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 
PA TILES eh ctere res etre nn eae ae oe 116°6 109°7 131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 
Mai ys tdoretetescieistevstsctave cterereetene seco 116-6 109-3 132-1 108-8 116-5 120-5 
PUM: ees cactttente-itcmtapeteva see 117-8 112-5 132-6 108-6 116-7 120-6 
DULY Hehe ctara etre totes cantata vahe clare tere 118-5 114-4 132-7 108-6 116-7 121-1 
Atapust Ani tees colo fivacoceeaeees 119-1 115-9 133-0 108-4 116-8 121-3 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 

House- Com- 
—— | Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 

August July August Operation and 

1955 1956 1956 Services 
(1) St. John’s, Nfld............ 105-8 108-1 110-2 113-8 110-1 99-4 104-8 114-6 
Bialifaxaenmetpine estes eis tac 115-1 116-1 117-6 112-4 126-6 114-8 120-5 120-4 
PAM IOUNE pet cateee eee: 117-8 118-7 120-3 117-4 130-1 116-8 117-9 124-7 
Montrenlleien istics cients saree ors 116-8 119-1 118-9 116-9 137-9 107-4 114-7 120-9 
OUbA WE soresinictiscecapttawas sect 117-3 119-4 120-4 115-2 138-9 111-6 115-3 124-5 
OTONUO ve serine s site eles 5 118-5 121-5 122-0 115-6 148-9 111-1 116+3 122-8 
Winnipeg... eere eee ese 116-1 117-6 117-0 111-8 127-7 113-1 114-0 121-3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 115-1 115-6 116-2 114-3 118-1 114-7 117-0 117-0 
Edmonton—Calgary.......... 114-6 115-7 116-1 112-7 121-2 112-3 117-0 119-8 
Wancouver. ate seers or.sitet 116-8 119-3 119-6 114-8 128-9 112-5 127-2 120-7 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time i i 
Deal laces ok AL oo Ge g Pp time in each city and should not be used to compare 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base—June 1951 = 100, 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JAN UARY-AUGUST 1955, 1956} 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Date Com- Com- In eres y 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence| During | Existance| working | mated 
Month Month Days | Working 
Time 
1956* 
PARTAEY EE MS SE Coals Sec Qecieveiwns 13f 13 WE RBI 17,335 | 338,340 0-38 
GDL UAL Ve serie asics an aate' a. 0icke 12 22 3, 884 20,144 | 234,795 0:27 
Marchi... Ieee iiin TH oles. she so! aie 12 22 2,324 3,243 16,875 0-02 
Anal Sa. is Reisen Seed « Sain sales 14 20 2,500 2,772 10, 050 0-01 
INT arte ganas erie a sR ee ec asa 29 33 16,420 17,855 | 186,510 0-16 
EE RS ce yore tele lei sisvasipsiecs ke ee ticlecole, ors 23 36 9,576 16,815 77,775 0-09 
PNG tactic iclets = Sienie's Geo wees sive 32 39 8,260 9,193 57,820 0-07 
PAHO TISGRS cfaletetle'« «islets helt Melacis seis see 32 52 9, 387 13,463 87,710 0-10 
Cumulative s.s.3 aa... s5.- 167 69, 686 959,875 0-14 
1955 
PONMARY HET tA. mista a sieie. Miata lacelara:s 18f 18 12,179f| 12,179 | 218,985 0-25 
BEDE BAY Sates siesta elsif Seals «ds 2 10.0.0; 5 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
Aiareliee ciate acre tetteeitieys ose soi 10 f 13 1,778 2,297 15,752 0-02 
EATS ME, onche << HATTIE s: RPA CNS rs 4:0\s sul ove 16 21 1,821 2,656 25,369 0:03 
VE Ay sroretots suet psoetereisie ist vate ieor.o:s ete a esyand-ose 9 17 2,237 3, 200 40, 500 0-05 
UNA P EES ciideisle. CANES Ponte heed 24 32 5, 216 6, 730 47,510 0-05 
SL ya rete otters carte aes ss sealed 6 19 33 7,869 10, 924 95,975 0-11 
PANES TIS stint stors sicterelovnin’siamirs fevstcit oie eiate/s 15 26 2,501 6,449 92, 225 0-11 
Crmmnlabivie faeetaiee 22210) 0.0 113 33, 947 556, 985 0-08 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, there- 
fore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records 
of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one work- 
ing day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its commencement, 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, AUGUST 1956 (1) 
eee nnn 


Number Involved sie bog e 
Industry, —_—_—_—_——_—————_| Lossin a : 
Oscupatanns Estab- Man- Began Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working 


ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August 1956 


ame S, 1 190 2,470 | July 10 |Dispute over notice to start 
Gordon River, B.C. work at 5 a.m. instead of 7 
} a.m. because of fire hazard 
during dry weather; con- 
cluded August 17; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 
Mininc— . ae. ¥ 
Iron miners, i 257 2,570 | July 3 |Sympathy with steel strike in 
Marmora, Ont. United States; concluded 
August 14; based on negoti- 
ated settlement of strike in 
United States; in favour of 
workers. 

Gold Miners, 1 186 5,000 } July 12 |For a union agreement provid- 
Sullivan, Que. ing for increased wages, 
reduced hours, non-wage be- 
nefits and union security, 
and alleged discrimination 
in dismissal of two workers; 

unconcluded. 

MaNnuFraActuRING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 

Brewery workers, 1 31 60 | July 20 |Fora new agreement providing 
Timmins, Ont. for increased wages, reduced 


hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
welfare plan and _ other 
changes, following reference 
to conciliation board; con- 
cluded August 2; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Hosiery factory x 123 3,300 | July 16 |Protest against shut-down of 

workers, two knitting machines with 

St. Jean, Que. lay-off of five workers; un- 
concluded. 

Cotton, jute and paper 1 26 595 | July 17 |Fora new agreement providing 

bag factory workers, for increased wages in textile 

Vancouver, B.C. department to parity with 


paper department, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


Textile factory workers, 1 453 12,000 | July 30 |For anew agreement providing 
Montmagny, Que. for increased wages, adjust- 
ment of job classifications 
and other changes, following 
reference to arbitration 

board; unconcluded. 


gemeictl factory 1 65 1,750 | July 31 |Protesting reduction in wages 
workers, and for union recognition; 
Sherbrooke, Que. unconcluded. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— (8) 
Pulp mill workers, 1 250 250 | July 25 | Protesting dismissal of a brick- 


Watson Island, B.C. layer; concluded August 1; 


return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, AUGUST 1956 (‘) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 


Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Working 
Days 


Particulars(?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August 1956—Continued 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 

Sawmill workers, 

Vavenby, B.C. 


Sawmill workers, 
Field, Ont. 


Sawmill workers, 
Cache Bay, Ont. 


Sash and door factory 
workers, 
Lambton, Que. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Wire and cable factory 
workers, 
Guelph, Ont. 


Shipbuilding— : 
Shipyard workers, 
Sorel, Que. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urimitms— 
Other Local and Highway 
Transport— 
Truck drivers, 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


i 


i 


202 


265 


314 


1,500 


550 


1,050 


4,840 


115 


6,000 


160 


4,000 


750 


June 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


July 


22 |For a union agreement provid- 


ing for increased wages and 
union shop; concluded August 
30; negotiations; compromise 


16 |Protesting dismissal of union 


president following dispute 
over grievance during nego- 
tiations for a new agree- 
ment with new management; 
concluded August 15; civic 
mediation and return of 
workers pending reference 
to arbitration; indefinite. 


19 |For implementation of award 


of conciliation board for 
increased wages in new 
agreement under negotia- 
tions; concluded August 28; 
civic mediation; compromise 


27 | For union recognition; con- 


cluded August 7; return of 
workers; in favour of em- 
ployer. 


For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages and 
pension plan, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


Sympathy with steel strike in 


United States; concluded 
August 6; based on negotiated 
settlement of strike in United 
States; in favour of workers. 


For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages and 
changes in seniority clause, 
following reference to concil- 
iation board; concluded Aug- 
ust 20; civic mediation; 
compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages and non- 
wage benefits; concluded 
August 1; negotiations; com- 
promise, 


For payment of wage rate 


provided for in agreement; 
later information indicates 
concluded by July 30; re- 
placement; in favour of 
employer. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, AUGUST 1956 (') 


OOM —MnmT0>v>—y—=“worljl ‘aos=—@@>— 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


ments 


Number Involved 


Estab- 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Workers | Working 

Days 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to August 1956—Concluded 


TRADE— 


Soft drink route sales- 
men and warehouse 


workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 


Garage mechanics and 


helpers, 
St. Catharines, 
Ont. 


Hotel employees, 
Leamington, Ont. 


11 


21 


16 


275 | July 24 |For a union agreement provid- 


ing for increased wages, fol- 
lowing conciliation; uncon- 
cluded. 


105 | July 16 |For a union agreement provid- 


ing for increased wages, 
seniority, union security and 
welfare plan, following con- 
ciliation; concluded August 
6; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


430 | July 27 |For union recognition and 


agreement, following con- 
ciliation; unconcluded. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August 1956 


Loaginc— 
Bush workers, 
Marathon, Ont. 


Mininc— 
Silver miners, 
Cobalt, Ont. 


Coal miners, 
Springhill, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANnvuracTtuRING— 
Vegetable Fuods, etc.— 
Flour mill workers, 
Humberstone, Ont. 


Food processing 
factory workers, 
Chatham, Ont. 
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_ 


ow 


i 


= 


780 


200 


1,229 


817 


220 


353 


9,360 | Aug. 


4,200 


2,000 


2,100 


3,800 


850 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


8 |Protest against foreman oper- 


ating equipment and for 
improved transportation to 
work places; concluded Aug- 
ust 21; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


2 |For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
pay for two additional statu- 
tory holidays and improved 
welfare plan, following con- 
ciliation; unconcluded. 


15 |Dispute over payment for 


putting up stringers; con- 
cluded August 16; return of 
workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


28 |Protesting suspension of land- 


ing tender for alleged ineffi- 
ciency; concluded August 31; 
return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


8 |For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages, time- 
and-one-half for Saturday 
work and improved welfare 
plan, following reference to 
conciliation board; uncon- 
cluded. 


14 |For reinstatement of a worker 


off on extended sick leave; 
concluded August 16; nego- 
tiations and return of work- 
ers pending reference to a 
specialist; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, AUGUST 1956 (') 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 
Workers | Working 

Days 


Particulars(?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August 1956—Continued 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory 
workers, 
Ste. Rose, Que. 


Carpet factory 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Textile and knitted 
goods factory 
workers, 

St. Jerome, Que. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Printing plant workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Producis— 
Planing mill workers, 
Trois Pistoles, Que. 


Planing mill workers, 
Marlboro, Kinuso, 
Barrhead and 

Blueridge, Alta. 


Sawmill workers, 
Hearst, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Hydraulic equipment 
factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Foundry workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Nickel smelter 
workers, 
Port Colborne, 
Ont. 


(*) 
40 


218 


(°) 
742 


107 


(°) 
78 


59 
(") 


30 


65 


2,075 


625 | Aug. 14 |Protesting elimination of pro- 


1,500 


2,800 


105 


1,250 


1,200 


530 


500 


195 


2,075 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


23 


28 


31 


14 


14 


20 


15 


20 


duction bonus; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 45 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay 
and other changes, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and other 
changes, following reference 
to arbitration board; un- 
concluded. 


For a new agreement provid- 
ing for increased wages, union 
shop and check-off, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For union recognition and 
agreement; concluded Aug- 
ust 25; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefi- 
nite. 


For a union agreement provid- 
ing for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 54 to 48 
per week with same take- 
home pay and union security, 
following reference to concili- 
ation board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; concluded August 29; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of workers following 
decertification of union; un- 
concluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and 
certain job classifications, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
August 17; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


For a one-year instead of pro- 
posed two-year agreement 
and time-and-one-half for 
Saturday and Sunday work; 
concluded August 20; return 
of workers pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, AUGUST 1956 () 


Number Involved | Time 


Industry, Occupation, 
Lobality: Estab- Man- 
lish- Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August 1956—Continued 


Electro-plating il 25 225 | Aug. 21 |Alleged discrimination in dis- 
factory workers, missal of workers; uncon- 
Hamilton; Ont. cluded. 
Metal pad factory il 19 140 | Aug. 23 |For union recognition, follow- 
workers, ing reference to conciliation 
Hamilton, Ont. board; unconcluded. 
Electrical apparatus il 561 1,120 | Aug. 30 |For a new agreement providing 
factory workers for increased wages and non- 
Brockville, Ont. wage benefits, following ref- 
erence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— (8) ea 
Plumbers and 1 104 150 | Aug. 2 |For anew agreement providing 
steam fitters, for increased wages, follow- 
Port Alberni, B.C. ing reference to conciliation 
board; concluded August 3; 
negotiations; compromise. 
(°) : ‘ 
Lda bOurers ey ages ome nt etesyersae 60 300 | Aug. 6 |For a union agreement provid- 
Sydney, N.S. ing for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week, check-off and pay 
for two statutory holidays; 
concluded August 10; negoti- 
ations; compromise. 
@) 
Labourers, 33 175 2,100 | Aug. 13 |For a new agreement providing 
St. John’s, Nfld. for increased wages and re- 
duced hours on Nov. 1, 1956 
from 50 to 45 per week with 
same take-home pay; con- 
cluded August 28; concili- 
ation; compromise. 
Eiumibersandins, Paes he a 180 1,260 | Aug. 14 |For a new one-year agreement 
steamfitters, providing for increased 
Windsor, Ont. wages; concluded August 22; 
return of workers pending 
further negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Carpenters, 1 17 15 | Aug. 28 |For a union agreement; con- 
Kitimat, B.C. cluded August 28; negotia- 
ar) tions; in favour of workers. 
Plasterers, 1 26 25 | Aug. 31 |Alleged delay in negotiations 


Hamilton, Ont. for a new agreement provid- 


ing for increased wages and 
other changes; unconcluded. 


Canal, Harbour, Waterway— 


Labourers, 1 19 110 | Aug. 15 |Protesting dismissal of fore- 
Cornwall, Ont. man for cause; concluded 
August 23; negotiations; in 

favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, AUGUST 1956 (') 


Industry, Occupation, 
Locality 


Estab- 


Number Involved 


Workers | Working 


Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During August 1956—Concluded 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusutc Utiritms— 
Water Transport— 
Unlicensed ships’ 
personnel 
Donnacona, Que. 


Stevedores, 
Botwood, Nfld. 


TRADE— 
Sheet metal workers 
and helpers, 
New Glasgow, 
N.S. 


Soft drink route 
salesmen and ware- 
house workers, 

Sydney, N.S. 


Ready-mix concrete 
drivers and ware- 
housemen, 

Toronto, Ont. 


SERvIcE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics 
and helpers, 
Courtenay, B.C. 


wv 


— 


~ 


i 


451 


450 


100 


210 


1,600 


515 


Aug. 


Aug. 


8 |For a union agreement provid- 


1 |For 


For 


ing for increased wages, pay 
for overtime and fringe bene- 
fits, following reference to 
arbitration board; concluded 
August 25; negotiations; 
compromise. 


. 81 |Dispute over specified time 


for loading ships; 


cluded. 


uncon- 


union recognition and 
agreement; concluded Aug- 
ust 4; conciliation and return 
of workers pending certifi- 
cation; indefinite. 


union recognition and 
agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and union 
security, unconcluded. 


For a new agreement (with 


different Local of same 
Union) providing for increa- 
sed wages and fringe bene- 
fits, following conciliation; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 


for increased wages, union 
shop and pay for an addition- 
al statutory holiday, follow- 
ing reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


(‘) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. ‘ f 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 329 indirectly affected; (4) 8 indirectly affected; (5) 167 indirectly affected; (®) 56 indirectly 
affected; (7) 120 indirectly affected; (*) 1,600 indirectly affected; (°) 240 indirectly affected; (1°) 50 
indirectly affected; (1) 12 indirectly affected; ('#) 5,000 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


-1,_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER 
as OF 1956 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The method of prepari ng these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal Industrial 
Accidents in Canada’, 


| 


z 
bp 
# | 8 Be hee 
e a s 5 Rs 
£|¢ a3 | 28 
Alo! 2) ./O8 | 88 
Cause © Zilog] 8] Siese 3 g 3 
5 a A/8|s8 ls B'Al & q 4 
2] wl] w 3} Bsus 28 gle 4 
2/818] 213] lEsal zo|se|2]- 4 < 
oie) Pca l ae 2 152 | cof jets el els > 
Bl S| 218] a] Siess) fol ele] es] elo 
A/Al/B/Sl/ae)/O Es ase} al/e/a};P]e 
Striking Against oF Stepping!on | OJects.....s1c01<1< <te1ss +||e16 cise hes|(e1s 15 |e crcal eters all eiolecallle sieyertel| atatteteeel| acetate eravece fete el lata ital 
PSELUORS DY pec asictcleeiciaicie sie i disincivierdle o/erece wiaieyovleleles elerenvele AV 2T cere: 218 Gi TStieis cts 11 Dcleceea Sl oic.et > SF 

(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc.............+-|..+- 3}. 2 1 Wes eres 1 TH onsllnrae "i 9 

(OPE MOVINEIVEHICleS femelle cicieies ele sieicle= a seine il 2]. tH eee Bilseteretets 6 Ue ealees z 16 

(€)) Other objects soc cchcccecec ce ccs ss soDGhsoOnS oi) 2212 TO SBS clinton 4)... 8}.. 59 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc. . 2 18 3) MP4 Ween Aly SD ae elles a 16 
Collision, Derailments, Wrecks, etc...............- 14) 9}. Cea es coe TSiP8| 4. 3}... 68 
IDE MISrAMG Sle DSsiaerrerrercis siete sierercerernlescibisicia/ele/etersioveverelevere 3 6 3 4 6} 10 2 7 2}. 4}... 47 

(a) Balision’same level iaescescues cscs cvaeeees Po cars| tet Soop etoteys 1 eee sete nett oc ac cies incor sesel ane io ane 1 

(b) Falls to different levels...............--+20- 3} 6 Ses 6} 10 2 Jiiceats 4 46 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Ex- 

DIOSIONS He aaa .oe cere Caw rin eo WS» eI In ge wines DI auailtewer Sim ah Qe sartre)| Soteeaa ote : 2). 11 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc.......... Fraseeh ere Vovell(G evore!| esti. eam wesc Uareray ole tetera Lic oaths zt 25 
NSC © Uren bemactecials velo ieitovn ee siie cislerame cron 2) Al. 3 Fal 6 Ole seuy Ll. y.uibnces E 21 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases............... ae : fi leone bY esl bs 1}. 4 
Miscellaneous Accidents..........cesceeccssececores We snc ett 2 Dll... ctarete iatetereie Aetosere li-tereeel aa ‘ 4 

Total, Second Quarter—1956............066 23] 44} 3] 47} 32] 43] 8] 41) 16|....| 18]....|280* 
Total, Second Quarter—1955..............-- 32) 42) 8) 38) 45) 64 15 59) 14) 3] 15 335 
TABLE H-2.—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1956 
Industry SlH/4/S/ sls glalslol/Els 
21H 14/4/Cl/oOl/sSlalalal/alsea 
PMS TACUICUILO ererelstasrotstaienel ele stelsie1sieiniainusis,crs:siaial stele otseeTolarsiiae Coens 1 Wc DS SSeS Sl Sen |p 28 
Logging Paisirainaereine iohajlelelalsVole eis jatssaiaieleiele.eleisievevee*e]s s\cisie sfnejeretevenee mcs kes iI Gime Duby. webcomic et 25). 44 
Mishing andl rapping .nceccceneemes ve cecemanaleere cae caimeeeleeleaee DR Rs Sieh atc | eee ieee | amend LS 3 
Mining BUG Quarrying we nsaaseper enone ve ee veto ceee heal mee Cee 7 1 3] 21 1 2 4 8}. 47 
LESAN EVAR Vy ono, Seat oom Gr Apc RC OcaeE Rath oni CeMaMEnaconenal lemons SAN ots Gl” PES tre cs etees 1 6 32 
Construction... Hiss na ORGS ie Be ehaaeR esi eI NR (eae | ee i ea ae ge 
Electricity, Gas, Water Production and Supply............:.|..0. {see sare ene Bl) me Oli sei learn 1 rile 8 
Transportation, Storage and Communications................ Li Wrerecellfereaere 3} 38] «14 Sim 4] Ol 2 4. 
2) 6 Seca Cle cellars 


* Of this total 203 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards d th 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 77 were obtained from other non-oaierat sources. er ‘ 
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Reais a 
Jou could outteve yout tetowee! 
—— Se 
Fifty-two per cent more people are living past 60 now than in 1921! Your 
chances of living to be 60 and older improve every year, thanks to higher 


standards of living and medical care resulting from the advancements of 
modern science. 


Are you making sure that your EXTRA years will be secure, free from 
dependance upon others? You can be sure by investing NOW in a— 


Canadian Government Annuity 


to come due at 50, 60, GS .or other ages 


Annuity plans are available to suit your individual 
need. Any resident of Canada between the ages of 5 
and 85 is eligible to buy a Government Annuity. 


Find out—right now—how you can buy a Guaranteed Retirement Income 
during your earning years. Consult your DISTRICT ANNUITIES REPRE- 
SENTATIVE (who will call at a time convenient to you), or mail the 
coupon below—POSTAGE FREE. 


To oieCTOR, CANAGTAN GOVERNMENT AnNUITIS” ~~ ———TE—~T 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA (POSTAGE FREE) -% 
Please send information showing how a Canadian Government Annuity can bring 
me retirement income at low cost. 
My name is, sasepensinniosovstodea eepoteteoabetint SEES ROE CASE ELSES ER EEE 
(atr./Mes, /biss) 
OVE Oban cca 


serosa secon at ohne tv nn pesaoaneh ca Sas icoopanceon OTS OO RB Aces cea 


INFORMATION : Age when Annuity to strt.....iccscssn act OOONONO eee 


| undorstond that information given will be held strictly confidential. 


YOUR FUTURE 18 /1N YOUR OWN HANDS! 


